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THE ICE-FIELDS OF THE KENNEDEC. 


BY FRED W. S. BLANCHARD. 


HAYNES AND DE WITT’s HOUSE. 


TT harvesting of ice has become a 
most important industry. Within the 
last half-century its increase, as a business, 
has been most remarkable. Ice, once a 
luxury, is now a necessity; and, in the trop- 
ics, itis invaluable. Mr. Frederick Tudor, 
about eighty years ago, shipped the first 
cargo of this commodity to Martinique, and, 
ten years later, monopolized the trade of 
the West Indies and our Southern ports, 
In 1836 the trade had become extensive, 
and numerous shipments were made to the East-Indian and South-American ports. 

An industry, which reached, in this comparatively short space of time, such vast propor- 
tions and employed so much capital, certainly deserves attention, and a brief account of 
the manner ia which the taple product is harvested cannot fail to interest our reaccrs. 
The present article has been, therefore, prepared to give the reader a clear idea of the Ice 
Fields of the Kennebec, our principal source of supply, and the method of harvesting. 
The states of New York and Lieconebusdtte also produce more or less, —the former for 
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domestic and the latter for both foreign and 
domestic trade ; and this year Chicago is es- 
timated to have housed one million five hun- 
dred thousand tons, while three hundred 
thousand tons are said to have been gath- 
ered in other places in Illinois. 

Although the Maine crop is very large, 
very little is used in that State. Two-thirds 
of this crop is stored on the Kennebec Riv- 
er, and the remainder on the Penobscot and 
the Cathance, a tributary of the Kennebec, 
and also in houses near ponds near the 
coast, and in navigable winter ports, where 
considerable quantities are cut, and shipped 
direct, mostly to Southern cities for domes- 
tic use. 

The Parker’s Bay Ice Company has fa- 
cilities two miles from the mouth of the 
Kennebec for loading five vessels at once 
direct from the water. The Knickerbocker 
Ice Company has the largest ice-houses in 
the State, at its pe in North Boothbay, 
whence it can make large winter shipments. 

The situation of the Kennebec is highly 
favorable’to the formation of solid merchant- 
able ice, and the sources of its water supply 
are’such as to insure itspurity. Itscurrent 
is strong enough to keep it 
are no large cities on its ban 
with their sewerage. 

The first shipment of ice, as merchandise, 
of which we have an authentic account, from 
this river, was on board of fhe brig Orion, 
of Gardiner. This vessel, having arrived 
late in the fal, was frozen in near Derban’s 
wharf, at Pittston, opposite the city of Gar- 
diner. In the ensuing spring the ice was 
broken up by a heavy freshet, and came 
floating down the river in large, firm cakes. 
The owners ofethe Orion loaded her from 
the water with these pieces as they floated 
by, and with others that had wedged ina 
neighboring cove, as shown in number two 
of illustration, on page 7. This oO was 
sold for seven hundred dollars to a Balti- 
more firm, to whom it was delivered in that 
city. From that time more or less ice has 
been taken from the Kennebec. In the 
summer of 1826, Messrs. Page and Getchell, 
of Hallowell, built the first ice-house that 
was ever erected on the river, in the town of 
Richmond, on a tract of land in the Bow- 
doin Right, nearly on a line between the 
latter town and Gardiner. Its dimensions 
were eighty feet long, forty feet wide, and 
twenty-five feet high, and its capacity was 
fifteen hundred tons. The ice stored here 
was shipped to Southern cities and the West 
Indies. It is said that a cargo of three hun- 
dred tons was sent to the Mediterranean, 
and that, when the vessel arrived at her des- 
tination, she had nothing in her hull but 
fresh water and dunnage. This house was 
filled annually for about ten years, when the 
enterprise, which had not proved successful, 


ure, and there 
to pollute it 


was abandoned. (This structure is repre- 
sented by number three of_.our illustration, 
on page 8.) It was afterward purchased by 
Captain Davis Blanchard, of Richmond, for 
fifteen dollars, who sold it to Mr. Thomas 
Louis, of Gardiner, for seventeen. It was 
finally torn down, and the lumber used to 
build a dwelling house. In 1829 Captain 
Blanchard, in the schooner Olive Branch, 
carried a cargo from Augusta to New York, 
which was stored at the latter place in a 
temporary building on the east side of the 
river, and several cargoes were shipped 
from Augusta and Chelsea to the same 
place, during the next two years, and sold at 
one dollar per ton. , 

In 1847 there was a house in the city of 
Gardiner, known as the Lincoln Ice-House; 
and, in 1860 or about that time, Mayor Tif- 
ar erected buildings at Richmond Village, 
with a capacity of seventeen thousand tons, 
which were afterward sold to Messrs. Rus- 
sell Brothers, of Boston, who have recently 
rebuilt them, and increased their dimensions 
sufficiently to store thirty thousand tons. 
A few years later the Knickerbocker Ice Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, built houses in Gardi- 
ner and Farmingdale, capab'e of containing 
ninety thousand tons, Other structures o 
minor importance were raised during the 
ensuing years; but it was not until 1870, 
when the ice crop south of Boston failed, 
that the enterprise attracted the attention of 
business men in this vicinity. Extensive 
preparations were made that season, wher- 
ever favorable sites could be procured ; and 
a a quantity of ice was harvested, and 
readily sold in Southern cities. The profits 
realized were large, which induced many 
companies to organize, and prepare to take 
advantage of the next season. This next 
winter proved to be severe, a good supply 
of ice was secured wherever it had been ob- 
tained before; and, consequently, the Ken- 
nebec ice-men lost heavily on their venture. 
But, undaunted by their losses, they strove 
to recover their lost ground, and contracted 
for a term of years to supply Southern deal- 
ers. Some constructed suitable buildin 
from which to dispose of their ice, at whole- 
sale and retail, as it is required in Southern 
cities, where it quickly won the reputation 
which it deservedly possesses today in the 
market. Its superiority was soon acknowl- 
edged in the ice-consuming districts of the 
South, and companies commenced to build 
and buy good houses on the Kennebec to 
engage in the business. 

n the season of 1875-1876 the ice crop 
again failed south of Boston, and a larger 
quantity was stored in the river than at any 
other time, all of which was sold at a paying 
price, which encouraged those interested in 
the business, and convinced them that it 
wou.d become the chief industry of the State. 
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From 1876, to 1880 the supply was 
abundant in mdst States; but, nevertheless, 
the Kennebec trade continued to increase 
with the demand, many old buildings were 
rebuilt, new companies were organized, and 
the industry wasin a most flourishing con- 
dition. Inthe winter of 1879-1880 the crop 
south of Boston was again almost entirely 
cut off, and Maine was depended upon for 
a supply which she furnished. The re- 
sources of the Kennebec were strained to 


their uttermost, for the season was re- 
markably warm, and it was necessary to 
work night and day to gather in an aver- 
age crop. Nearly every company filled 
its houses, and several built temporary 
structures in which they stored large quan- 
tities. The whole crop was disposed of, 
and large profits were realized by all who 
engaged in the business. Large struct- 
ures were erected during the summer, and 
great prepara- 

tions made for 

the next sea- 

son. 

Owing tothe 
severity of the 
next winter, 

1880-1881, full 

crops have 

been stored 

elsewhere,and 

a much small- 

er quantityhas 

been housed 

on the Kenne- 

bec than the 

previous sea- 

son. Never- 

theless, even 

though this 

.year, 1881, the 

supply is much 

greater, in pro- 

portion to the demand, than it was in 1880, 
our ice merchants expect to ship during 
this coming season nearly the whole of the 
supply now on hand. 

iV the uniniated a description of the 
usual method of cutting and housing ice 
cannot but be interesting. It is esti- 
mated that pure ice, free from snow, and 
fourteen inches thick, will yield one thou- 
sand tons to the acre; but itis seldom 
that it can be cut before a fall of snow. 
This coating of snow is not now regarded 
as injurious, and, on the contrary, a thin 
layer is considered a preservative of the 
clear ice beneath. As soon as the river 
has closed, the ice, with an average tem- 
perature ot ten degrees above zero, forms 
rapidly ; and, after it has attained a thick- 
ness of three or four inches, it is general- 
ly covered by a fall of snow. 

The workmen now lay out the field, calcu- 
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lating to cut one thousand tons to the acre, 
after deducting an allowance of twenty per 
cent for waste and refuse, and commence 
the scraping process by hauling with oxen 
or horses the snow, in large wooden scrapers 
made for the purpose, to the banks on each 
side of the river. Tis operation is repeat- 
ed after each snow-storm, until the ice has 
reached the required thickness, which is as- 
certained by — holes through it with an 
auger, when the “lining” of the field com- 
mences. This is done as in common rail- 
road engineering. Two targets are set up 
at x ne z to mark the extremities of an im 


ing, in the newly cut groove, when the 
marker cuts another channel at the desired 
distance from the first, which is generally 
forty-four inches,— some. companies have 
their grooves twenty-eight and thirty-two 
inches apart. The machine goes over the 
whole field in this way, when, starting again 
from the angle z, the machine is run at right 
angles with the first grooves, over the entire 
field a second time, cutting the ice in blocks 
of the required dimensions. ~The marker 
cuts a groove two inches deep, and is fol- 
lowed by the “ plows,” or “ grooves” with 


sharp teeth, varying in length from six to 


aginary line. A straight edge is now run 
between these two points and another from 
the point z at right angles with the line x-z 
to an indefinite point. A hand-groove is 
then run along both lines from the angle z 
to the distance necessary for grooving the 
required quantity. Now the “marker,” a 
double instrument, called by some the guide- 
and-marker, is used. The guide runs in the 
groove cut by the “hand-groove,” and the 
marker cuts another parellel with the first: 
and, when the objective point is reached, 
the guide is turned over by means of an in- 
genious arrangement, so as to run, in return- 


twelve inches, to enable the workmen to 
cut the grooves of the required depth, 
which is governed by the thickness of the 
ice. It is now ascertained by boring how 
many inches of snow-ice there is, and it is 
shaved off by means of an instrument called 
the snow-ice plane, and removed from the 
surface by the scraping process. The ice 
is now ready for housing. A canal is clear- 
ed of ice from the foot of the elevator to the 
field. The ice is broken off in large sheets, 
and floated to this canal, where it is barred 
off in sections, and floated into it. To pre- 
vent the water from entering and freezing 
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up the grooves, they are calked, by filling 
them with chips or snow. In the canal the 
ice is barred off into single cakes, generally 
forty-four inches long by twenty-two wide, 
and hoisted into the Eeunes by means of an 
endless chain, fitted with hold-bars, or lags, 
four and one half feet apart, which runs over 
“specket” wheels which have cogs large 
enough to fit in the links of the chain they 
carry. The motive power is steam. The 
elevator and run where the ice is hoisted in, 
and run into the house from the water, is so 
arranged as to enable the workmen to fill 
all the compartments at once. Men are 
stationed at the entrance of each compart- 


ment, who in turn receive the ice, as they 
are filled. When the house is full the con- 
tents are covered with hay, shavings, or 
sawdust, to prevent waste. At the opening 
of navigation vessels are brought to piers 
and wharves hear the houses, which are 
opened, when the covering is removed from 
the top, and the ice shipped to be carried to 
its destination. 

The number of ice-houses situated on the 
Kennebec, and owned by companies within 
and out of the State, is large, and among 
them are the largest, strongest, and best- 
finished structures of that class in the 
world, The first illustration of this article 


KNICKERBOCKER ICE COMPANY, SMITHTOWN. 


represents the largest ice-house in existence 
anywhere, under one roof. It is owned by 
Messrs. Haynes and De Witt. of Augusta, 
and is in Richmond, near Iceboro Station, 
on a privilege, which. belonged, formerly, to 
Mr. Francis W. Blanchard. It is four hun- 
dred feet long, facing the river, and runs 
back one hundred and fifty feet. It is post- 
ed to the height of thirty-five feet, anc its 
ridge-pole is about eighty feet above the 
ground, It is divided into twelve compart- 
ments, thirtv-three and one-third feet wide, 
by one hundred and fifty long. It was con- 
structed under the supervision of Mr. James 
Hall, of Richmond, who, it is said, was the 
first to build ice-houses of this magnitude 


with only one roof, which are much superi- 
or to those built in the old way by roofing 
each semper. This house has a ca- 
pacity of fifty thousand tons, and is provided 
with machinery of the most improved make 
and pattern for harvesting and shipping ice. 
It has a fifty-horse-power engine, and a’l 
the necessary appliances for taking in and 
stacking four thousand tons per day, and it 
can receive in stock an extra quantity of 
twenty thousand tons, whenever the crop 
falls short further South and in the West. 
The house in which the greatest quantity, 
at the present date, can stored on the 
river, is that of Mr. A. Rich, Jr., of Gardiner, 
situated in Farmingdale, three miles above 
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the former place, on the right bank of the 
river. It contains fourteen compartments, 
which vary in size,and have a separate roof, 
is substantially built, well finished and 
painted. It has all modern appliances for 
cutting and storing, and has a wharf, extend- 
ing along its front, with facilities for loading 
two vessels atonce. Its capacity is eighty 
thousand tons, with room for stacking an 
extra quantity when required by the de- 
mand. 

The Knickerbocker Ice Company, of 
Philadelphia, does the largest business in the 
State, and harvests twice as much ice as any 
other company on the river. It has build- 
ings in Gardiner, Hallowell, Farmingdale, 
Chelsea, Pittston, and one in process of 
erection at Iceboro, with a site for still an- 
other in Dresden, to which we are to refer 
again. The house in which the company 
stores the greatest quantity, is at Smithtown, 
in the town of Pittston, one mile south of 
Gardiner city, and has a capacity of fifty 
thousand tons. Its houses in Gardiner and 
Farmingdale are extensive. 

At North Boothbay this company owns 
the largest house in the State, and the most 
valuable site for shipping ice direct froth 
the water, on the Atlantic coast. The har- 
bor is only five miles from the ocean, per- 
fectly safe at “all seasons of the year, and 
never closed by ice. Its source of supply 
is a deep natural lake, with a surface of 
three hundred acres, thirty feet above the 
sea, and less than five hundred yards from 
wharves, to which the ice is conveyed by 
steam power and an endless chain. The 
company also owns ice properties at Bax- 


ter’s Island, on Sheepscott River, and at |- 


Isle au Haut, with unrivaled facilities for 
storing and shipping. The Iceboro site is 
the best on the river; and the house now 
being built there, when finished, will be the 
largest, as well as one of the best, on the 
Kennebec, and will be capable of containing 
from seventy-five to ninety thousand tons 
of ice. 

The property recently purchased by this 
company in Dresden is a promontory known 
as The Bluff (see figure one, of illustration, 
on page 5), which is about two hundred feet 
long, one hundred wide, and eighty from its 
base, at high-water mark, to its highest ex- 
tremity. It was from 1700 to 1750 the site 
of a stockade or block-house, in which the 
settlers sought refuge when attacked by the 
Indians. Before the settlement of the sur- 
rounding country by the whites, the Aborig- 
ines met here to hold counsels; and their 
camping grounds were at a short distance 
away, north and east. It 1814 it had a 
wharf at its northern extremity, where cord 
wood and bark were shipped for Boston. 
The company intends to grade this promon- 
tory down to within sixteen feet of high-wa- 


ter mark, with a length of two hundred and 
sixty feet on the river bank, a breadth of two 
hundred and forty, and to constrpct a house 
on theesame, that will stow forty thousand 
tons. This company now harvests about 
two hundred thousand tons on the river 
every season, and will, when all intended 
improvements and additions to their facili- 
ties have been completed, have storage 
room for three hundred thousand tons, more 
than one-fourth of the whole quantity now 
harvested. 

Messrs. Russell Brothers, of Boston, have 
houses in Richmond, Dresden, and Bow- 
doinham, the combined capacity of which is 
one hundred thousand tons. Mr. Fred Ber- 
ry, of Gardiner, has houses in Dresden, in 
which he can stow sixty-five thousand tons, 
and which is well represented by our illus- 
tration. Messrs. Oler and Sons. of Balti- 
more, Md., have a honse, capable of con- 
taining thousand tons, in Dresden, 
which is the second in size on the river. 
Messrs. Benjamin F. Morse and Sons, of 
Bath, have one at Thwiny’s Point in Wool- 
wich, with a capacity of fifty thousand tons, 
which is the only one on the river where. 
vessels of deep draught can be loaded. 
From all the others the ice has to be ship- 
Ee on board of large vessels by means of 

rges. The same firm has other houses 
on the river, and ships from various points 
on the coast during winter. There are 
many other excellent houses on the river, 
but our limits will not permit us to refer to 
them. We have, however, said enough to 
give the reader a general idea of the magni- 
tude of the business in this locality. 

There are thirty different companies on 
the river capable of harvesting and storing 
one million tons, with, when necessary to 
meet an extraordinary demand, two hundred 
thousand tons extra. 

When the crops South and West fail, the 
Kennebec ice-fields are theatres of great ac- 
tivity ; and every effort is made to house as 
large a quantity as possible. Much is stored 
in temporary buildings, which is disposed 
of as ickly as possible after the river is 
open. The ventures generally leave a fair 
margin ; but sometimes they prove a failure, 
and the capital invested a total loss. But 
the companies who have permanent build- 
ings for preserving ice from season to sea- 
son have very little to fear from losses, if 
their ice is of good quality when housed ; 
for there is littie danger of shrinkage in 
houses of modern build of more than one 
foot during the year. 

When all the companies are harvesting, 
four thousand five hundred men and one 
thousand horses are employed, and the sea- 
son lasts from January first to March first. 


The wages vary from one dollar and a quar- 
ter to one dollar and a half per day, the for- 
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the use of the horses is usually one dollar 
and a quarter each per day, which seldom 
varies. The labor is well worth the price 


| | mer price prevailing; and the price paid for 


: er mati) § | paid, and the workman is exposed to the se- 
| | verity of the weather, and sudden changes 
of temperature. None but men with strong 
constitutions, and a fair share of muscular 
strength, ought to engage in the business. 
TG The shipping season commences about 
er : the first of May, and continues through the 
| summer and into the fall until the river 
} closes, which is about the firstof November. 
It is estimated that three vessels are re- 
uired to take in one thousand tons; and 
there are seldom more than one hundred 
and fifty shipping days in a season. Con- 
sidering the amount shipped to be one mil- 
lion tons, twenty vessels per day are re- 
quired during the entire shipping season to 
remove the ice. The number which arrive 
per day varies from one to thirty in accord- 
ance with the state of the weather. The 
distance from the sea to the ice-houses is 
from twenty to forty miles, for which dis- 
tance vessels are towed by. steam tugs, a 
fleet of fifteen of which are required for this 
service. The number of arrivals and clear- 
ances compares favorably with those of 
neighboring seaport cities of commercial 
impo; tance. 

If we are to be influenced by the remarka- 
ble progress made in this business during 
the last decade, and the annually increasing 
consumption of ice, we cannot but conclude 
that the Kennebec ice-fields will yield very 
handsome returns in the future. The ice 
business is one of the principal industries of 
the State, and aggregates in value neariy 
twice as much as all the agricultural pre- 
ducts, excepting hay, of the State in 1870. 
Not like the lumber industry, which is grad- 
ually sapping the resources of the State 
from year to year, or the manufacturing in- 
terests, whose materials are chiefly import- 
nf ed from other Ltates, leaving only a percent- 

mY ee.'\\\\ \)\| | age of their value for the cost of the labor of 
| manufacturing them, the ice business re- 

\ eS uires nothing but capital enongh to build 
the houses and harvest the crop from the 
surface of the water, Which is certain to be 
there each year, and not to require, like 
others, personal surveillance or drain the 
resources of the land. Property along each 
bank of the river, which a few years ago was 
not considered of much value, is now worth 
thousands of dollars, and increasing in value 
from year to year. New companies locate 
there, constantly increase the home trade, 
and improve the mechanical as well as_ the 
agricultural industries of the districts, which 
othe@vise would have lacked the spirit in- 
fused in them. 


_ So much for the practical gathering of the 
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ice crop of Maine, one of the most impor- 
tant branches of business in that great State, 
so enterprising and industrious. Now let 
us give a few tase on the scientific subject 
of ice formations, something which few peo- 
ple know but little about. 

Various liquids become partially solid at 
low temperatures, but this is commonly ow- 
ing to the water of which they are in part 
composed; and none of them produce a 
clear, uniform solid like that of frozen wa- 
ter. At thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, water begins to 
crystalize. Slender prisms, usually of six 
sides, and termiaated by six-sided pyramids, 
form in it, and arrange themselves in lines, 
crossing each other at angles of sixty de- 


ey and one hundred and twenty degrees. 
he presence of salts in solution impedes 
this process, and When at last it takes place 
at a temperature below thirty-two degrees, 
the greater portion of the foreign matters is 
excluded from the ice, which, consequently, 
is nearer the composition of pure water.’ 
Advantage is taken of this in some opera- 
tions designed to concentrate the strength 
of liquors, as of vinegar, the portion that 
crystalizes by cold being removed, and leav- 
ing the residue less diluted. Pure water 
contained in a polished vessel, and kept per- 
fectly quiet, may be reduced to even fifteen 
degrees without freezing; but agitatton or 
the introduction of foreign bodies will 
cause congelation to take place suddenly, 


and as the ice is formed latent heat is liber- 
ated, and the temperature rises to thirty-two 


degrees. Saline solutions sometimes exhib- 
it a similar reluctance to deposit their salts 
in crystaline form even when reduced by 
evaporation below their point of saturation ; 
and in these cases crystalization is often 
suddenly induced by the same methods 
that cause the water to congeal. From 
about thirty-nine degrees water expands as 
its temperature is reduced; and it does this 
with the exertion of prodigious force in 
freezing. A hollow globe of brass with a 
cavity only an jich in diameter, filled -with 
water, has burst by the freezing of this, ex- 
ertinga force, as estimated, of twenty-seven 
thousand seven hundred and twenty pounds. 
The effect of this ary. is seen iff the 
tendency of ice to plough up the banks of 
ponds, to split off masses of rock from 


mountain cliffs, and to loosen and pulverize 
the soil through which it is diffused. The 
effect last named is not perceived till the 
thaws of spring, when the frost is said to 
come out of the ground. 

From the earliest times ice and snow have 
been esteemed as luxuries for cooling water 
and other liquors in the warm climates of 
the East. “As- the cold of snow in the 
time of harvest, so is a faithful messenger 
to them that send him.” (Proverbs, xxv. 
13.) Its production in regions distant from 
those which most require it is a provision 
for the commerce of nations, leading to the 
intercourse of people living in countries far 
separated from each other. In modern 


times, from having been regarded only as a 
luxury, its use has extended till it has be- 


aaa almost one of the necessaries of civ- 
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PROLOGUE, 


HE first of a terrible chain of circum- 
stances on which the plot of this story 
depends occurred at the close of the last cen- 


tu 

Tn the year eighteen hundred and ten, 
there stood, upon the bank of a beautiful 
stream in eastern New York, a large family 
mansion, the residence of ‘Mathew Arming- 
ton. This mansion was a very delightful 
one in its plan and surroundings. The 
man who dwelt there with his twin sons was 
possessed of enormous wealth; yet over 
this house and over this man there hung al- 
ways the shadow of a dreadful tradition, — 
the tradition of the Clenched Hand. 

This tradition, as it came from the lips of 
the old wives of that neighborhood, was 
something as follows: Years before, short- 
ly after the peace of 'eighty-three, the twin 
brother of Mathew Armington had been 
found in the library of the mansion, foully 
murdered. There was no evidence as to the 
guilt of any of the servants, nor would there 
seem to have been any reason for suspecting 
the surviving brother of the deed, for he 
rode home two days after, having been ab- 
sent for more than a fortnight. And yet 
men did suspect him for many years; and 
often, as he rode by, they would say to 
each other, “There goes the man who mur- 
dered his twin brother for his money. 
Curse him! He carries the blood-mark on 
his face today, and dares not show it.” 
This “blood-mark” alluded to was a small 
red birth-mark in the form of the clenched 
hand, formerly known to have existed on the 
right temple of Mathew Armington. But 
Ps late years he had found it well to wear 
his iron-gray hair so brushed down as to 
conceal it. For it came to be whispered all 
about that not many months after the mur- 
der, the spirit of the murdered man had 
been seen on stormy nights passing to and 
fro under the trees in front of the house; 
and that once — though how it came to be 
known is hard to imagine, since Mathew 


Armington himself could hardly have re- 
vealed it — the two brothers, the living and 
the dead, had met there beneath the library 
windows, and that while the strong man, 
usually so cold and impassive, stood strick- 
en and trembling before the spirit of his 
murdered brother, that vee had put forth 
his ghostly hands as if to bless him, and had 
said, “ Mathew, I forgive you the wrong you 
did me. I know you are not happy with 
your ill-gotten wealth. But, oh, beware of 
the Clenched Hand! So long as it shall re- 
main, and so long as your sons and your 
sons’ sons inherit this wealth, so long shall 
brother meet death at the hand of brother!” 
And with these words the spirit had vanish- 
ed into the night, and had never been seen 
or heard of afterward. 

Such was the legend of the Clenched 
Hand. Ofcourse in this year eighteen hun. 
dred ten it had come to be well-nigh forgot- 
ten and not at all believed by sensible peo- 
ple; and yet Mathew Armington went 
about silently among his fellow-men, feared 
and distrusted still, and loved by none. 
And his handsome sons, the one fair and 
the other dark, coming home in their twen- 
tieth year from an English university, found 
a cloud hanging over their house and name 
whose shadow seemed to extend even to 
their own joyous young lives. And still 
there were old people who repeated the 
legend of the Armington ghost, and who 
would sometimes shake their heads, and say, 
“It is strange that these two should be 
twins just as their father and uncle were 
before them, and that the light one should 
have the Clenched Hand on his temple.” 
They had reason to think it stranger yet 
when, two years later (Mathew Armington 
having died meanwhile), young Dick Ar- 
—<. he who carried the fatal mark 
on his brow,— while out shooting with 
some city friends on the estate, accidentall 
dropped his gun, and the weapon, going off 
killed the other brother, of whose proximity, 
just then, no one had the remotest idea. 

oor Dick! Not the slightest blame could 
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fall upon him; and nobody doubted that 
his grief was real as he stood and sobbed 
above his brother’s grave while the last 
prayers were being said. Thetwo had been 
not only brothers but friends in the truest 
sense, and the blow was a severe one in- 


Soon after that the house was shut up, 
all but the right wing, where one or two 
trusted servants remained ; and then nothing 
more was heard of Dick .Armington for a 
dozen years or so, until one day he came 
back to the old place to live, bringing with 
him his two motherless boys. Wonderful 

_to say, these boys were twins, one fair and 
the other dark ; and one of them, Reginald, 
had op his right temple, so high up that 
it could only be seen when his golden hair 
was pushed away, the birth-mark of the 
Clenched Hand. 

Strange it was that Richard Armington 
took no warring from his own unfortunate 
experience. Strange it was that the myste- 
rious words of the ghost, though well known 
to him, should have made no impression, 
and that he should look on and see his two 
sons, fine manly fellows that they were, go 
on to the terrible fulfillment of their fate, 
and take no step to save them. But his les- 
son came to him at last, when he ventured 
home one morning to find his dark-haired 
Arthur lying dead in his chamber. And 
then, as he fell upon his son’s body, and 
wept, his other boy came to him, and said, 
“Father, it was I who did it, but God 
knows it was an accident. I would have 

. suffered death myself a thousand times 
rather than that harm should have come to 
him.” The father only took the other's 
hands in his. and sank into achair. “ Well 
do I know that Fate and not you has done 

this thing. Ok! blind! blind! Why did I 

not take heed!” Fate it was, indeed, that 
had brought Arthur Armington home late at 
night, oa had decreed that his own brother 

should shoot him dead, mistaking him for a 

thief in the night. 

But Richard Armington did not forget 
the lesson ; and when, a few years later, he 
found himself on his death-bed, he called 
Reginald to him, and told him the story of 
the Clenched Hand. Then he said, “1 
had thought of leaving my wealth and the 
terrible curse that seems to attend it away 
from you. But now I think it better to ex- 
act a pscene instead. Swear to me that 
you will never marry, —or if you do, that 
on your wedding day you will put all this 
property from you. For, mark the words of 
adying man,—one who sees now more 
clearly than he ever did in life and health, — 
it is so fated that if you marry and still re- 
tain the peeves which my grandfather 
murdered his brother to get, then, so sure 
as there is a God in heaven, you will have 


but two children, twin sons, one dark and 
one fair. 
bloody birth-mark on his face; and the dark 
one will die by his hand, as your brother 
died by your hand, and my brother by mine! 
Promise me this, and I shall die content.” 
And the young man, with his hand in that of 
his dying father, gave the required promise. 

And yet, only three years after, with fatal 
treachery he dareger ed that promise. A 
dark-eyed beauty, one of the Vavasours of 
Vavasour Hall, stirred his passionate soul 
to love, and he married her. But he did not 
put his wealth from him. “ Why should I 
do that,” he said, “just for a foolish super- 
stition? At least, why should I not wait un- 
til my children are born, and then decide?” 

So he let the matter go until, a little later, 
there were born to him twin sons;.and one 
of them was fair with the Clenched Hand 
still on his brow. And of the two, Reginald, 
the dark-haired one, the father loved. But 
Arthur, he whose face was fair as a sum- 
mer’s day, his father hated for the mark 
that he bore, hated because he persuaded 
himself that it was on his account he must 
relinquish his vast wealth. 

But he did not relinquish it, He let 
things run on until the boys were four years 
old, and had become motherless. Then, one 
day, he took them away on a long journey. 
And when in the autumn he came we 


roe. gre alone was with him, Arthur, he 


said, had taken sick and died many days’ 
journey from home. But he lied. He had 
chosen between his child and his fortune, 
and that child he had abandoned, homeless 
and friendless, thousands of miles away. 
And he said to himself that the paths of his 
two sons could not possibly cross each 
other now, and that the fortune and the son 
he loved were still saved to him. But did 
he forget that the Clenched Hand still flush- 
ed and reddened on the brow of the outcast? 
suppose fate was to be thwarted 
us 


CHAPTER I. 
A PRAIRIE RENDEZVOUS. 


FF“ out on the plains, hundreds of miles 
west of the great Father of Waters, 
near a small grove of trees which seemed 
like a solitary island in the vast prairie ocean, 
there stood a man leaning on the shoulder 
of his horse, and gazing steadily eastward. 
In perfect stillness and solitude, with fig- 
ures clear cut against the sunset sky, and 
shadows falling long on the ground before 
them, these two, horse and man, made a 
wonderfully strong and attractive picture. 
The man though not boyish, a 
manly, powerful figure in a tasty hunting 


And the fair one will have the © 
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dress, and a face very fair to see with its 
+ luxuriant blonde whiskers, and its clear blue 
eyes looking out frankly from under the 
slouch hat. The horse was a jet-black stal- 
lion, appearing at first glance a thing of per- 
fect symmetry and beauty. A critical exam- 
ination of his “ points ” would but have con- 
firmed the impression he gave. 

This man called himself Rocke Arthur. 
He named his horse Nero, He was here 
by appointment, waiting for Kaymond, his 
friend who was dearer to him than a broth- 
er. The two had parted on this very spot, 
One summer noontide, twelve months be- 
fore, with a vow to meet here in exactly a 
year’s time. Each knew that the other, if 
alive, would keep his vow. 

These two men had been. friends for 
many months now. The story of their 
meeting, though not singular, was interesting. 
Rocke Arthur, entering the door of the 
“Café de Paris” (Anglice, grog-shop of 
Mud Gulch), one evening, saw a delicate, 
girlish-loooking fellow, whom a gigantic 
rough of the traditional “ Pike” description 
was bullying unmercifully, to the great 
amusement of the lookers-on. 

Rocke stood regarding the scene for a 
moment. He knew these men and this life 
well, and he rapidly saw what the affair was 
coming to. The bully aimed to draw the 
young fellow into a quarrel, and then he 
meant to shoot him like a dog. The deli- 
cate lip of the victim was already quivering 
with excitement and indignation, Rocke 
saw that he was fast losing his self-con- 
trol, and might any moment do something 
to bring upon him his own destruction. So 
he stepped forward suddenly, and walking up 
to the bar carelessly trod on the toe of the 
big ruffian. The latter drew back his foot 
with an oath. 

“T beg your pardon,” Rocke said with a 
sarcastic sneer, and turning to the counter 
he called for a glass of brandy. The attend- 
ant turned it out, and set it on the counter. 
Then the bully, irritated by the new-com- 
er’s indifferent manner, reached coolly out 
from where he sat with chair tipped back, 
took the glass himself, and drank the con- 
tents. Rocke Arthur looked at him calmly. 

“ My friend,” said he, “you have made 
a mistake,” and ordered another glass. 
This in turn was set on the counter, and 
again the ruffian reached forward, and again 
he drank the glass. “My friend,” said 
Rocke once more, “permit me to inform 
you that you have made two mistakes ;” 
and now he ordered two glasses, this time 
drinking one himself, while the bully, as _be- 
fore, reached forth and took the other. 

Rocke stood then for a moment coolly 
wiping his lips. The eyes of the whole 
room were upon him, There were men 
there who knew him, and they wondered at 


his forbearance, « He bowed ceremoniously 
to the bully. 

“ Sir,” he said, “1 thank you for the hon- 
or you have done me.” 

hen he walked toward the door. The 
rough burst into a coarse laugh, but it died 
upon his lips. Half way across the room 
Rocke turned suddenly, and, without one 
word of warnin as lightning, drew 
a revolver, and shot the other dead. 

Several men sprang up excitedly, but with 
a scornful gesture he waved them back. 

“You know me,” he cried, “and you 
know that I have done no wrong. That 
man was a cowardly hound; but you are 
worse yet, to sit. by and see a boy like that 
badgered out of his life.” Then he put his 
arm through that of the stranger, and drew 
him away. 

From that time Arthur and young Ray- 
mond were fast friends. Each told the 
other the story of his life. That of the for- 
mer was a strange one: more ot it hereaf- 
ter. As for Raymond’s, it was brief but ‘b 
no means ordinary. His father, a hard, 
stern man, sought to bend to his own will a 
nature far too fine and high strung for him 
to understand. The two had never agreed, 
and at last, as a matter of course, they quar- 
reled openly, and a breach was made past 
all mending. The old man turned his son’s 
rege to the wall, and made a will cutting 

im off without a cent, while Raymond went 
out from his boyhood’s home with hatred in 
his heart, and sought in the farthest West a 
realization of those delightful dreams of 
peril and adventure which he had so often 
indulged in. Poor fellow! His Western 
life had gone hard enough with him until 
that evening that fate made him acquainted 
with Rocke Arthur. 

After that, for a whole year, the two were 
never apart for a single night. Rocke was 
a man of iron, and had been used to frontier 
life for many years. For him no ride was 
too long, no adventure too perilous, no 
hardship too severe. Winter and summer, 
storm and sunshine, all were alike to him. 
Nature, the rugged, wild, untamed Nature 
of the Plains, was like a mistress to him, and 
- loved her in whatever mood he found 

er. 

And tothis mistress he now introduced 
Raymond. The two went through all kinds 
of adventures together, rode side by side 
for thousands of miles, slept 'neath the same 
sky night by night, and fought a hundred 
fights together, with buffaloes and bears and 
more savage Indians. Yet Rocke was nev- 


-er able to arouse in his friend the love for 


this life which he himself felt. Raymond 
enjoyed it in a manner. It afforded him the 
excitement which he craved. And yet all 
the while there seemed to dwell in him a 
spirit of discontent for which his friend was 
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at a loss to account. His eyes seemed al- 
ways to look away far beyond the horizon of 
his present life into a life that lay beyond 
either in the future or the past. 

One day, riding into Fort Smith, Ray- 
mond found a St. Louis paper, and in ita 
— h which told him that his father 

ad die intestate, and that he therefore was 
heir to the estate. A while after, he spoke 
to his friend. “ Rocke,” said he, “I’m go- 
ing back to the States ;” and told him what 
he had read. 

Rocke, the cool, the collected, the stoical, 
actually turned pale through his coating of 
bronze. “Going back to the States!” he 
—— “O Ray, you mustn’t, you can’t 

ave the heart to do it!” 

“But I must, Rocke. 
to death if I stay here, now. 
my duty.” 

“Do you— do you mean that you must go 
for good?” Rocke put the question hesi- 
tatingly. The thought was bitter enough 
to him. 

“TI cannot tell,” Raymond answered. “I 
shall not come back if” — he paused as 
though something was in his thought which 
he did not care to speak. 

“ Ray,” said Rocke, suddenly holding out 
his hand. “ There is something you never 
told me.” 

“Yes, there is. But I never thought it 
worth while.” Then, after another pause, 
“ Rocke, are women nothing at all to you? 
Do you never expect to be in love?” 

This time it was Rocke that paused be- 
fore answering. He stood for several mo- 
ments with a dreamy, far-off look in his blue 
eyes. “I have never thought of the matter 
much,” he said at length, slowly. “ 1 never 
was in love yet, I am sure.” And he pres- 
ently added, looking up and letting his face 
break into a smile, “I don’t believe I ever 
shall be, at least not until I meet a woman 
as beautiful as Blanche there.” (Blanche 
was Raymond's horse, a snow-white mare of 
the best prairie blood.) Then he laughed 
pleasantly. “So there is a woman in the 
case, after all, Ray?” ; 

“Yes; I know a woman as beautiful as 
Blanche. And I love her—no man knows 
how I love her, Rocke. And yet, I have no 
reason to think that she cares for me. But 
now that I am rich I havea right to go to 
her, and I must know my fate. If she does 
care, I shall give up this life for good. If 
she does not care — why then ” — 

“ Then what, Ray?” : 

“Why, then we will live it out here to- 
_ gether, old fellow. I don’t think I can live 
any other life but this, after that.” 

Little more was said. Two days after, the 
friends parted at the little grove on the low- 
er Platte. And each, with his hand in the 
other’s, promised to come back to that spot 


I shall fret myself 
Besides it is 


a year hence if he were still alive. “I must. 
see you once more, Rocke, even if she ac- 

cepts me,” were Raymond’s last words. 

“May be I can persuade you to back 

with me.” And Rocke had replied, “ You ‘ll 

never do that, Ray. And though I am sure 

1 wish first of all what you wish, I can’t 

help hoping the girl will prove indifferent, 

and that you ll come beck here for me to 

cure you of this fancy.” 

Then he turned Nero quickly, and rode 
straight away to westward, and never looked 
back once all the afternoon. 

Poor fellow! When two part in this world 
there is always one who feels it most; and 
in this case it was not he who rode his white 
horse eastward to seek the woman he loved. 

So Rocke Arthur went back to the old 
life, the life that could never be quite the 
same to him now. The twelve months 
which followed were dreary ones to him : but 
mr dragged themselves away at last; and 
at the year’s end eagerly he turned his face 
east again. And one great dread was in his 
heart this June afternoon, — the fear that his 
friend might fail him. Rocke well knew 
that his friendship was far more to him in 
his lonely life than it could be to Raymond 
who had so many ties to bind him clse- 
where. 

“The time was yesterday, —he must be 
here before sunset today if he is coming at 
all,” he murmured to himself anxiously, as 
he stood there where we first saw him, lean- 
ing on Nero’s shoulder. “Can anything 
have or gate to him? I say, Nero, do 

you think anything could have Rasosaet to 

im? These Sioux are such devils, you 
know, and as thick as mosquitos ‘his hot 
weather.” Rocke often talked to his horse 
in this way, especially when he had no Ray- 
mond to talk to. ‘ 

Nero suddenly pricked up his ears, not at 
his master’s voice, but at a sound which he 
alone had detected. Then, as if in answer 
to Rocke’s words, he stretched out his neck 
in the direction ot were looking, and gave 
a quick, joyful neigh. “ What is it, old fel- 
low?” the young man asked, and looked 
that way more earnestly himself. Then all 
at once he snatched his hat from his head, 
and waved it in the air with a loud hurrah. 
Away off there to eastward, two miles away, 
on the summit of a bit of rising ground, the 
figure of a horse and rider had suddenly ap- 
peared in sight; and the rays ofa sinking 
sun falling full upon them showed the horse 
to be white. It was Raymond on Blanche! 
Another instant, and Arthur was in the sad- 


‘dle, galloping toward him like mad. 


Five minutes after this they were near 
enough to see each other’s faces. Rocke 
called out joyfully, but Raymond answered 
only by a motion of the hand. The two 
horses uttered each a glad neigh of recogni- 
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tion. Presently Rocke saw the other bend 
forward and clasp Blanche round the neck; 
and then, as they drew nearer yet, he id 
ceived to his dismay that Raymond's face 
was white as the snowy mane against which 
it was laid, and that there was blood upon it. 
“In Heaven’s name, Ray,” he shouted, 
“ what’sthe matter?” He was near enough 
now to see Raymond smile feebly in reply. 
Then with a sudden swerve the two horses, 
the white and the black, swept around and 
halted side by side, rubbing their soft muz- 
zles together ig fond greeting. And Rocke 
Arthur, bending over, caught his friend in 
his arms just as he fainted dead away, and 
would have fallen to the ground. : 


CHAPTER II. 
A PROMISE TO THE DYING. 


ENDERLY, as a mother might have 
done, Rocke Arthur drew his friend to 
him, and supporting him as well as he could 
guided the two horses back to the grove, 
where there was arunning stream. There, 
laying him on the grass, and dashing some 
water in his face, he presently had the satis- 
faction of seeing him open his eyes, and hold 
out his hand. 

“I was a little behind time, Rocke,” 
were the first words Raymond said. “ But 
it was n’t my fault. Those cursed Sioux — 
I fell in with them two days ago downin the 
Bottom. And I —I don’t know but —O 
Rocke, you won’t take it rough, will you? 
They ’ve done for me this time. I made up 
my mind to hold on till I got here, but | 
can’t live an hour longer.” 

Rocke turned cold and, pale at this, and 
answered notaword. He knew well enough 
that it was true, what Raymond said. He 
had seen men die of violence before now, 
and he knew they themselves were t) e first 
to feel when the end came. He took the 
other’s hand in his, but he could not speak. 

“TI would n’t care much except for you,” 
Ray went on faintly. “I don’t think I value 
life az | much now that— He stopped 
again. But Rocke understood well enough 
what he would have said. 

“So the girl was heartless, after all? ” he 
asked. 

Raymond made an impatient gesture, and 
shook his head. 

“No; not heartless, Rocke. She is an 
angel. Poor girl! She felt badly enough 
about it. But she didn’t love me well 
enough to marry me. She would have done 
anything in the world for me except that.” 

“Never mind about her now, Ray. 
Where are you hit? It’s your head, 
isn’t it? There’s blood all over your 
face.” 


No, that’s nothing but a flesh wound. 
It’s here.” And Raymond put his hand on 
his side, 

Rocke opened the other’s hunting-shirt to 
get at the wound. 

“ Are you quite sure they’ve fixed you?” 
he said. “ Maybe it isn’t so bad as that, af- 
ter all.” 

“ But it is as bad, —and, Rocke, I must 
talk about hes. I feel as if 1 might go off 
any moment; and there's something | want 
to say.” 

The wounded man took the other’s hand 
in both of his. Rocke could feel that they 
were growing cold already. 

“ Rocke, old friend, you would do a great 
deal for me, would n’t you?” 

“God knows’! will do anything for you if 
you will only live.” 

“But I sha’n’t live. You'll do a great 
deal for me any way, Rocke?” Raymond’s 
voice was very feeble now, but musical and 
irresistible as his friend had always found 


it. 

“If there is anything I can do, be sure I 
will do it,” Arthur answered huskily. 

Ray closed his eyes, and was silent for 
some time. He seemed exhausted and un- 
able to collect his thoughts. Finally he 
spoke again. 

“ Rocke, | want you to go back to New 
York for me. I haven’ta relation in the 
world, and she has enough already ; so I ’ve 
given the property to you. I wantyou to go 
back and live on the old placea while. Will 
you?” 

“Of course I willif you really wish it, 

Ray. I’ve found out in this last year that 
the old life is n’t worth much to me without 
you. 
1. And I want you to take Blanche back 
to her. Her name is Blanche too, Blanche 
Stapleton. Don’t forget the name, Rocke. 
I left the mare in St. Louis, you know, 
when I went East; but I 've told her about 
her. I want you to take the horse East to 
her. She will understand. Promise me, 
Rocke.” 

“Yes, yes. 1 promise.” Rocke’s voice 
was choked with tears. Even at that mo- 
men® he thought bitterly, his friend had no 
thought for him. It was for the girl who 
had jilted him, But what Raymond said 
next shamed him in the thought. 

“Rocke, dear, you said once, when you 
found a woman as beautiful as White 
Blanche, you would love her. You will see 
one when you go down to Silverside, and 
I’ve a fancy that you may love her. And 
O Rocke, if you only would! There’s a 
fellow trying to win her that 1 don’t like, 
and I’m afraid he’ll get her. You are the 
only man | know of that I 'm sure could cut 
him out. Since you broke Blanche, there, 
somehow or other I've always had the idea 
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that you'd be a terrible fellow with the 
women. And you are handsome, old fel- 
low.” And poor Raymond put up his arms 
to pull Rocke’s face down to his own, and 
kissed it just like any girl, No one would 
have thought it foolish or sentimental could 


As for Rocke, strong man though he was, 
he groaned and sobbed aloud. 

This young fellow was just then all the 
world to him. He had never in his life 
known father or mother or sweetheart, and 
this friend seemed to him now more than all 
these. 

~ emnes seemed distressed at his violent 

ef. 
en Don’t, Rocke, don’t,” he besought him. 
“It’s all right, anyway. Don’t you know it 
is? I'’madreary, discontented sort of fellow, 
and ‘of no practical value whatever. Be- 
sides, she doesn’t love me, and — and life 
is n’t worth much to me without her. But, 
you'll do it if you can, Rocke? You'll go 
down and see her, and give her Blanche, 
and tell her how I loved her more and 
more even to the very last! And some 
time, if it ail turns out right, you ’ll tell her 
what I wished about you two, my friend 
and the girl I love. I could die easy if | 
knew you were to have her. You will love 
her if you can, Rocke? promise me that.” 

And Rocke promised. And sitting there un- 
der the trees and the stars and the summer 
sky, he felt his friend’s hands grow still 
os Hh and the loneliness and stillness about 
him to grow doubly still and lonely. And 
bending still lower above the prostrate man, 
he found that he was dead ! 

All night long, dry-eyed and wakeful, 
Rocke Arthur kept guard by the side of his 
dead friend, thinking over the events of his 
own life, and trying to realize the change in 
that life which the last few hours had 
brought. He knew that in the morning he 
would mount his horse, and leave behind 
the mountains, and the plains, and the wild, 
free life that had been so dear to him; and 
somehow or other, much as he loved it all, 
he felt that this was the last of it. Some- 
thing told him that in the life to which he 
was going there was that that would cut him‘ 
off forever from the older life. 

Bat he cared little for this now. With- 
out his friend he had grown to feel that this 
nomadic existence suited him no longer, 

and that any change would be desirable. 
His life had been a lonely one. He had no 
recollection of fatheror mother or childhood 
friends. His first definite remembrance was 
of an old Spanish mission in Lower Califor- 
nia,— the Mission of San Joaquin, — where 
for many years the ancient Jadrés had cared 
for him and educated him. He knew that 
he had not always lived with them, — that he 


learned their Spanish ; and he hada faint 
recollection of a different life from this, — of 
a stern, cold parent, and a dark-haired play- 
mate, — ofa journey through a great city, 
and a long ocean voyage. But from the 
good fathers he could nothing. 
They always had put aside his questions, 
and he had come to shun the subject him- 
self, and to think that there might be some 
disgrace in his story which it was best to 
leave undisturbed. Then, when he had 
grown older, in spite uf the care and re- 
straint with which the fathe®s surrounded 
him, he had made his escape from the Mis- 
sion, and, finding his way north, had entered 
upon the life of adventure and peril that he 
had followed ever since. 

Toward dawn Rocke Arthur fell into a 
fitful slumber; and while he slept trere 
came to him a vision so distinct and withal 
so startling, that afterward, in his waking 
moments and for long months after, he had 
but to close his eyes to see it again in all its 
terrible details. . 

This was the vision that came to him. 

He seemed to be standing, with a deadly 
weapon in his hand, in the midst of a sum- 
mer landscape. He knew that it was early 
morning, that the grassy space where he 
stood was shut in by tall, green trees, and b 
blue hills and bluer skies above and beyond, 
that there was a stream near by, and a de- 
serted ruin farther on. Yet he seemed to 
know all this without looking about him at 
all. For his eyes were never for an instant 
turned from the strange group just before 
him, on which he stood and gazed with ter- 
ror and dismay. 

There, almost at his very feet, he seemed 
to see lying prostrate on the grass, with pale 
ghastly. features turned upward to the sky, a 
man whom he knew to be dead, —dead by 
his hand. And he saw that the face was 
dark and handsome even in the pallor of 
death, and he noted the thick black hair 
curling in graceful rings above the forehead, 
and the mustache drooping about the parted 
lips. 

Close beside this dead man, bending over 
him and holding his hand, was a man in na- 
val uniform, —a man gray-haired and vener- 
able, whose benevolent features wore an ex- 
pression of sorrowful anxiety. And oppo- 
site to him, on the left side of the dead man, 
there knelt a slender person, whose face 
could not be seen, but who was noticeably 
clothed in an overcoat of peculiar pattern 
and cut. And just behind this slender fig- 
ure, standing with bony finger pointing sig- 
nificantly at the dead face on the sward, but 
with her piercing eyes looking straight at 
him, was an old woman, wrinkled and weird 
and oddly dressed, whose lips, half open, 


had known another language before he had 


seemed to utter words which—though in 
his dream he heard them not — seemed 
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such as to turn his soul faint with horror. 
Then the whole scene seemed suddenly 
to fade and darken before his eyes, and he 
knew that he, too, was falling backward on 
the grass, there, at the dead man’s feet. 

Rocke Arthur awoke with a start, and 
looked around stupidly, hardly knowing 
what was reality, and what vision, so real 
had been the circumstances of his dream. 
But the sight of Raymond’s body brought 
him back to the unhappy truth. 

He arose, and went to the edge of the 
grove. The sun, just rising, seemed to 
point, out and light up the path which he 
was to take, 

Today he must begin his journey east- 
ward, 

A breath of wind coming up just then 

from the river bottom lifted his hair, dis- 
’ closing, high upon his right temple, a dull 
_ red birth-mark that one ~ a almost fanc 

bore the shape of a small, clenched hand, 
and which suddenly flushed and grew 
brighter in the sunlight. | 

Alas, the dreadful portent! What was it 
that fate found in store for this brave young 
fellow, standing there, handsome and heroic, 
in thesunshine ? What was it she had shown 
him in prophetic vision? For what bloody 
deed did abe intend him? Why was it that, 
at this moment, about to begin his journey 
eastward, he felt so doubly sick at heart 
and distrustful of his future? Was it the 
spell of the vision still strong upon him, 
and which he tried in vain to shake off? 

He said to himself, that even now, but for 
his solemn promise to Raymond, he would 
turn back to his mountain life. He could 
not have done it! He did not know that 
that promise was merely a means by which 
he was to be turned to a certain spot where 
Fate had work for him to do; that it was a 
force as unseen and as irresistible that two 
years ago had led him into the den of thieves 
where he first met Raymond. 

And so, with the dread shadow of coming 
events dark and heavy upon him, he went 
back and buried his dead. And then he 
mounted his horse, and ee eastward, 
while White Blanche followed ‘mournfully 
behind. 


CHAPTER III. 
ON THE AFTERNOON BOAT. 


WE have a way, here in the United 
States, of speaking slightingly of 
what we call the “ American girl of the peri- 
ed.” We need not; since other nations, 
whose taste is by no means inferior to our 
own, admire and respect her. The true 
American girl, the product of highest and 
healthiest culture, wherever she may go, 


finds no superior. Her beauty has not been 
veiled from the eyes of men asin the Orient; 
she has not been shut upin the convent school, 
seeing nobody except her schoolmates and 
her guardians up to the day of her betrothal, 
as in France: nor has she been constantly 
chaperoned and trained like the daughters 
of English homes: yet neither Constantino- 
ple nor Paris nor London can produce her 
equai. Fearless and independent, she goes 
everywhere, sees everything, meets every- 
body, yet never loses her self-possession or 
fails to exact respect. She is always more 
open and frank and free than her continen- 
tal rivals; but she exhibits no sham dignity 
of reserve, and her honor and her gentility 
and her virtue are true. An American lady 
is the truest gentlewoman on earth. 

it was such a lady (for surely Blanche 
Stapleton may claim the title) that sat, with | 
her father, Judge Stapleton, on the forward 
deck of an afternoon boat up the Hudson. 
A superb woman truly, richly and faultlessly 
dressed, tall enough to be imposing, yet not 
too tall, with a face marvelously Bedutiful, 
and an expression in the eyes and upon the 
lips showing at once decided character and 
feeling. 

Yet, charming as the young lady certainly 
was, the old judge seemed for the time be- 
ing entirely lost to a realizing sense of that 
fact. Blanche was just returning from a 
visit to a friend, and upto this afternoon her 
father had not seen her for several weeks; 
yet he had talked with her scarcely fifteen 
minutes when he had turned from her to his 
daily paper, and now this in its turn had 
been abandoned for the showy regions of 
dream-land. The judge was the politest of 
men, and would never have thought of read- 
ing or slumbering had there been other 
ladies in his charge; but old men rarely 
feel it necessary to forego their afternoon 
nap merely for their daughters’ sake. So 
Blanche too, tired at length of listening. to 
the people about her, and of looking at the 
landscape on either hand which had been 
familiar to her from infancy, turned to her 


She did notattend to it very closely, how- 


ever. The motion’of the boat, the romance 
of the story, the hum of voices, and the soft 
breeze, all combined to provoke in her a 
dreamy state of revery; and though her 
eyes were generally on the page before her, 
a close observer would have secn that her 
thoughts were elsewhere. 

Such an observer was a young man who 
had just now come out on the forward deck, 
and who was standing near the rail, appar- 
ently looking round at the people before him, 
but really seeing only one. This young 
man was large and finely formed. His fig- 
ure would have attracted attention at once 
hac his face been turned away. He was well- 
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dressed too, though simply. Such a figure 
as his could not “beholden to dress.” 
Of all persons, a handsome man and a well- 
formed one should not be noticeably at- 
tired. 

And Rocke Arthur was very handsome, 
handsome now according to a more civilized 
and cultivated standard; and the reader 
would hardly have recognized him in his 
fashionable suit and straw hat, with his face 
clean-shaven except for the graceful mus- 
sae that scarcely hid the firmness of the 
i 

PT his man, who had in all his life known 
few women, and loved not one, suddenly, 
less than a month after leaving his dead 
friend out there uncer the trees of the 
Platte, found himself looking upon a woman 
who seemed to him the perfection of physi- 
cal grace and beauty as she sat there before 
him, entirely unconscious of his glance. 

For a moment his soul seemed on fire, 
Calmness and self-control were the habit of 
his life. He had opened his cyes in the 
deadness of night to find a dozen painted 
friends standing over him, and yet he had 
shown nota trace of surprise or fear. But 
now his heart throbbed painfully within him 
at the mere sight of a woman. 

The next moment he felt a great joy, as 
one who finds all at once what he has hard- 
ly dreamed of, and never looked for or ex- 
pected, yet now feels to be the completion 
of his life. He knew in a moment that he 
loved this woman, and should love her al- 
ways. It seemed as though he had loved 
her from eternity. 

Of love itself, what it was or what it 
ought to be, he knew nothing. It had no 
partin his experience. And yet he knew 
that if it were possible he could have step- 
ped forward now joyfully, and taken this 
woman to himself for all time, without a 
doubt or a question. He knew not who she 
was or what manner of woman she was. 
He only knew that to him she was “the one 
fair woman beneath the sun,” and that he 
could not do without her. 

Such a passion as this in such a man few 
women resist. It is a tempest that reduces 
ali obstacles before it. I do not think that 
any will of hers is in the matter, or any cir- 
cumstance which might have seemed to 
stand between them could have stood 
against his strong will. Had he learned at 
that moment that she belonged to another 
he would have scorned the claim. She 
seemed to have belonged to him from the 
beginning. Nothing could keep her -from 
him, 

Blanche must have felt his burning glance, 
for all at once she turned directly toward 
him, and found a pair of clear, blue eyes 
looking straight into hers. At any other 
time in any other man, she would have held 


this to be the grossest impertinence, and 
would have looked him through and through 
with her scorn, 

It never occurred to her to think tltis 
man’s gaze an impertinence. She knew it 
for what it ,really was, adoration. Looking 
into his eyes, she too saw in the soul be- 
yond something of the ideal she had dream- 
ed of. She knew that he was different from 
any other man she had ever seen; but she 
saw that he was a man, — that he was of the 
material of which heroes are raade, just as 
he had seen that she was such a woman as 
heroes might die for, — and instead of resent- 
— look, she only blushed deeply. 

hat blush broke the spell. Rocke Ar- 


thur had not been bred to society’s rules 
and forms, but he was a born gentleman. 
He did not blush in turn, but he knew that 
his glance might offend. He raised his hat, 
and bowed slightly. 

“1 beg your pardon,” she saw rather than 
he turned away 


heard him say, and then 
and disappeared. 

Shortly after, the boat drew up to a land- 
ing on the west bank of a river; and Miss 
Stapleton, arousing her father, gathered to- 

ether her shawls and bundles, and the two 
descended to the lower deck. 

On the pier there was a carriage with 
iron-gray horses and a colored driver waiting 
for them. Just as they were starting off, a 
boy came running up, and handed Miss 
Stapleton her book. A gentleman had 
eg it where she had been sitting, he 
said. 

Blanche looked back, and saw the stran- 
ger standing on the pier. He seemed to be 
superintending the landing of some horses, 
and evidently was going no farther. He 
looked up as the grays moved on, and again 
her eyes met his. Once more he raised his 
hat, and almost involuntarily she bowed in 
return. It seemed to her that she could do 
noless. Then presently a turn in the road 
hid the pier and the river from sight. 

An easy drive of half an hour brought 
them to “Stapleton,” Judge Stapleton’s 
country residence, and one of several fine 
seats situated upon the banks of a beautiful 
little stream, that running eastward empties 
into the Hudson five miles below. The 
judge's house was presided over by hfs 
widowed sister-in-law, Mrs. Azot Suther- 
land, a stylish, worldly-minded lady, whose 
mission in life just at present, as she con- 
ceived, was to bring about an engagement 
between her niece and a wealthy young 
neighbor, Mr. Reginald Armington. Mrs. 
Sutherland was a woman of no mean intelli- 
gence; and being possessed of a mania for 
managing other people's affairs, and troubled 
with no moral scruples whatever, she was in 
some respects rather a dangerous woman. 

Mrs. Sutherland greeted ker niece affec- 
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tionately at the front steps, and announced 
that tea would be served at once. 

During the meal she entertained Blanche 
with all the latest gossip of the neighbor- 
hood, which the young girl was glad to 
listen to, as she had been away for some 
time, and was too tired tonight to talk much 
herself. 

“ And, oh, the nicest bit of news I have n’t 
told you yet,” Mrs. Sutherland exclaimed as 
she helped the judge to his second plate of 
strawberries. ‘ 1 was coming to it, though. 
I pe that Rex Armington is home 

in 

“Yes; when did he come?” 
answered rather indifferently. 

“Oh, right away after you left, I never 
quite understood all that, Blanche, Ray- 
mond’s going off, and Dene making up your 
mind to go South, and Rex’s coming home, 
all at the same time. He has been crazy to 
have you back ever since. He is over 
every day to know when are 

« Boor Raymond!” Blanche sighed, not 
heeding her aunt’s last words. “It was ter- 
rible the he he died. Have you heard any 
more about it?” 

“No, nothing since I wrote you. I be- 
lieve his friend is coming soon, — the one 
he left Willowbrook to. A perfect savage 
I’ve no doubt. But I was going to tell you, 
the Vavasours are going to give a masquer- 
ade party, and Rex persuaded them to put it 
off until you got home. It is to be Friday 
night. Alice Blydenburgh is visiting there, 
and is going home Monday. You will have 
three days to get readyin. How will you 
dress ? 

“©O dear me,” answered Blanche. “I 
don’t know that I shall go at all. I have 
had enough of such things lately. And 
then — this news about Raymond.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” elegantly responded Mrs. 
Sutherland. “ Of course it is too bad about 
Raymond, and we are all very sorry and all 
that; but he wasn’t any relation, and we 
can’t in mourning for him. It wasn’t 
your fault that he was dying for you. And 
they ’ve put off the party a fortnight on your 
account.” 

Blanche made no immediate reply. In- 
deed, she was not attending to what her aunt 
was saying at all. Mrs. Sutherland ran on 
about the Vavasours and their fancy-dress 
ball for quite a while, Blanche sipping her 
tea and gazing absently out of the window. 

At length she asked again, still thinking 
of Raymond, — 

“This frien 
he had come ?” 

“No; but he is in New York. Mrs. 
Mainwaring, — Mrs. Mainwaring was the 
housekeeper at Willowbrook — “said he 
would be here to take possession this week. 
Just think of it, that fine old place going to 

2 


of Raymond’s, did you say 


Blanche | ed 


It is a 


a boor from the prairies! 
after all. 


‘ou 
had n’t married Ray, ~£. 


en you 
— have had Willowbrook. But if ae 
had I suppose he would n’t have gone back 
and got killed.” 

Mrs. Sutherland was in the habit of saying 
heartless things like this, and people always 
set it down to her thoughtlessness. Of 
course she did not mean it at all. As for 
Blanche, she rarely paid any attention to 
such speeches on the part of her aunt. 
There was really little sympathy between 
them, though they suited each other well 
enough in certain ways, and rarely quarrel- 


Later in the evening the Vavasour girls, 
Virginia and Caroline, with their friend 
Miss Blydenburgh, called ; and the subject 
of the masquerade was fully discussed. 
The invitations were formally out only a few 
days before. There were to be a great 
many p¢ople up from the city, and it was 
sure tobe a success, Such funtoo} Noth- 
ing was jollier than a masquerade party, 
especially in the open air, They did so 
hope it would be pleasant. How would 
Blanche dress? They had ail decided upor 
their costumes long Retdre 5 but they were 
not going to let anybody know what they 
were. It was sure to get out somehow, you 
see. They wondered” how Cousin Rex 
would dress. He said he had an original 
idea he was going to work up; but he would 
not tell them what it was. Did Blanche 
know he was going to Europe again in the 
fall? It was too lonesome altogether, he 
said, living at the old place all by himself. 
For their part, they didn’t see why he 
did n’t get married ; and sympathetic glances 
were exchanged with Mrs. Sutherland. It 
had come to be a commonly received idea 
that Reginald Armington would sooner or 
later win Blanche Stapleton, Everybody 
knew of course that he wanted her badly 
enough, 

The conversation ran on in this way for 
an hour or more, conducted mainly by the 
Vavasour girls, who were very gay and soci- 
able. Miss BI sans, was of the silent, 
statuesque style, very handsome and quite 
willing to trust to her beauty for the im- 
pression she made without troubling herself 
to think: of things to say. 

Bianche, too, took little part in the con- 
versation beyond what was required by or- 
dinary courtesy. She was in a sober mood 


tonight. 

“By the way,” cried Miss Virginia, as 
they finally rose to go. “We almost forgot 
what we c vg! came for. We are going to 
have a little bit of a picnic down at the 
Larches tomorrow afternoon; only a few of 
us, you know. We go in our own carria 
Can you come over about two, you and Mrs. 
Sutherland?” 
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Mrs. Sutherland immediately promised to 
be on hand, and to bring Blanche if that 
young lady were not too tired after her jour- 
ney. Then the visitors went down the 
steps and along the carriage path. Their 
own home was not far distant, and they had 
come on foot. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A PERILOUS PREDICAMENT. 


Se next day being rainy, the Vavasours’ 

picnic was postponed twenty-four hours. 
It came off on Thursday, however, and was 
really very much of a success, though with 
the people who helped make it so this story 
has Tittle to do except with a certain few. 
Rex Armington was there, and with him 
this story has a great deal todo; but he will 
not be introduced to the reader just yet. 
And Blanche drove over in her «phaeton 
with Mrs. Sutherland, and was enthusiasti- 
cally received by her various friends, who 
had not seen her for some time. Blanche 
was a favorite, and everybody was sincerely 
glad to see hef again, especially Rex Ar- 
mington. 

After strolling about for an hour or two 
in the romantic vicinity of the Larches, ex- 
ploring caves, climbing rocks, fording 
streams, and sitting under trees and weaving 
wreaths of oak-leaves for the young men’s 
hats, that portion of the party thus privi- 
leged as “company” was peremptorily sum- 
moned by the working portion, consisting 
chiefly of the Misses Vavasour, Blanche, 
Mr. Armington, and a young Boston gentle- 
man named Edmondson, and all sat down 
upon the grass toa very inviting repast taste- 
fully set forth upon an extemporized table. 
There was a great deal of merriment and 
laughter of course. The gentlemen were 
very witty, and the ladies were very charm- 
ing ; and another hour thus passed pleasant 
ly away. The fragments — of which there 
were “ basketfuls,” not a few — were then 
left to the coachmen and other servants who 
had come with the party, while the ladies 
and gentlemen began moving away in sets 
or couples to enjoy the little time that re- 
mained before sunset. The drive home 
was to be by moonlight and along a some- 
what circuitous road around the mountain. 

Shortly after arising from the table, 
— Stapleton drew Caroline Vavasour 
aside. + 

“Carrie,” said she, “I want to run over 
to old Goody Boston’s a few moments. 
go?’ 

“Very well,” Carrie answered, good-na- 
turedly, “ Wait until I get my hat. 

“Don’t say anything to anybody, where 
you are going,” said Blanche, “especially to 


Rex. I don’t care for gentleman company 
just now. 1’ll wait here.” 

In a moment Carrie returned, and the two 
girls stole away unobserved, presently emer- 
ging from the grove of trees into a lane 
which wound down the hill to the road. A 
walk of perhaps hak a mile brought them at 
length to a small, rather dilapitated dwelling 
standing a little off the highway, and so sur- 
rounded. and overgrown with trees and 
ns as to be at first hardly discovera- 

e. 

They entered the broken gateway and 
walked up the path toward the door, Just 
inside the threshold, a still nearer approach 
disclosed the presence of a decrepid old 
woman who might have been anywhere from 
seventy to a hundred years old, and who sat 
rocking herself mechanically back and forth 
in her chair, smoking a short black pipe, and 
crooning all the whifs to herself. 

She did not appear to notice the approach 
of her visitors until Blanche spoke to her. 
Even then she did noc turn her head or look 
up, but simply uttered an equivocal sort of 
welcome. Blanche raised her voice, and 
spoke again. Goody Boston was very deaf ; 
and yet there were those who insisted she 
had been known to hear things that men 
dared say only in a whisper. 

“We were over near here, Goody,” 
Blanche said, “and thought we would run 
over and see you a moment.” 

The old crone turned her chair around, 
and stared stupidly atthe speaker. “ Yes, 
yes,” she said complainingly. “And it was 

igh time, high time. A whole year now, 
and you haven't been near me.” 

“Why, no, Goody, only a month. You 
know I told you 1 was going away.” 

The old woman turned her dry, blood-shot 
eyes once more upon her visitors. “And 
who is the other young leddy?” she in- 
quired. 

“ Why, Goody, don’t you remember me?” 
said Carrie. “I am Carrie Vavasour. 1 
was here with Blanche the last time.” 

“ Vavasour, Vavasour,” repeated the wom- 
an absently. “Yes, yes; | remember. It 
was a Vavasour that married Arthur Ar- 
mington, twenty years ago. That was your 
aunt, dearie.” Then, turning suddenly to 
Blanche, “And I hear there’s another 
lady going to marry an Armington. Well, 
vel. Go your way, go your way. But if 
they knew what I know, Mathew Arming- 
ton’s children’s children would long go un- 
wed,” 

The girls paid little attention to this, — 
indeed it was scarcely intelligible to them. 
They talked with the old lady a few mo- 
ments longer, and then prepared to go back. 

“I’ve brought you some fresh tobacco 
from the city, Goody. And a_ beautiful 
piece of flannel for a petticoat,” Blanche 
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said at parting. “Ill drive over in a day 
or two, and bring them.” 

“Yes, yes; you are a child, —a 
good child after all,” the old lady murmured 
as they turned away. “A good child, and 
you deserve a better fate than to be the wid- 
ow of adark Armington. But it’s all fate, 
it’s all fate; and it can’t be helped, oh, no.” 
And she fell to rocking herself back and 
forth again, and crooning solemnly as be- 
fore. 

A little way down the road, Carrie pro- 
posed to her companion that they cut off a 
poe of the way back by going “ ’cross- 

” So they turned in presently at a pair 
of bars, daintily picked their wav along the 
edges of Farmer Jastrum’s turnip-field, and 
climbed the stone-wall that bounded an im- 
mense pasture lot which must be crossed 


before they could reach the lane which led 
up by The Larches. 
They had accomplished about half the 
distance across the pasture, and were walk- 
B carelessly along, talking confidentially, 
e 


in 

when suddenly they heard a distant shout 
behind, — a shout which Caroline afterward 
declared was for all the world just like what 
she had always imagined an Indian war- 
whoopto be. They turned quickly, and saw, 
near the bars where they had left the main 
road, a man on a black horse. He was ges- 
ticulating violently, and shouting something 
which they could not understand. Then he 
dismounted, and seemed to be taking down 
the bars. 

Carrie Vavasour looked around, and sud- 
denly uttered a cry of alarm. Then 
Blanche looked too. Away down at the 
’ other end of the pasture, pouring through 
an open bar-way, was a drove of cattle, the 
leader of which was already started in their 
direction. These cattle were some of the 
“ Texas ” description just brought into the 
neighborhood, and were known to be very 
dangerous. 

“Good heavens!” cried Carrie at once, 
in terror, “Those Texan steers of Jas- 
trum’s! I forgot all about them. O 
Blanche, what shall we do!” 

But Blanche appreciated the danger fully, 
and had already made up her mind what to 
do. They could never hope to reach the 
wall on any side ; that was certain. Before 
they could get half-way there, the steers 

be upon them; and the first glance 
at the approaching drove had been suffi- 


cient to assure them that the encounter 
would be fatal. One hope there was, and 
one only. 

A few rods away, standing solitary and 
alone in the centre of the lot, was a large 
button-wood tree witn branches seeming 
within easy reach from the ground, and into 
which they might possibly climb before the 
cattle could reach them. ith no power of 
words Blanche pointed to the tree, and, seiz- 
ing Carrie’s arm, they hurried over the 
ground as swiftly as possible. Aiready they 
could hear, though they dared look neither 
to the right nor the left, the tramp of the 
approaching herd. Both girls were terribly 
frightened, but of the two Blanche was far the 
more self-possessed. Carrie would hardly 
have been able without assistance to drag 
herself over the ground. Her trembling 
limbs almost refused to support her. But 
somehow, they scarcely knew how, in an 
incredibly short space of time they reached 
the tree ; and with her companion’s assist- 
ance Carrie managed to swing herself into 
the lower branches. 

Blanche could now hear the heavy tread 
of the cattle seemingly only a short dis- 
tance away. For the iife of her, before at- 
tempting to follow Carrie, she could not re- 
frain from looking around. Alas! She saw 
at a glance, that, faint and exhausted as she 
was, there was not time to save herself now. 
The leader of the herd, some distance in 
advance of his fellows, was scarcely two rods 
from the tree! There came over her a sud- 
den sense of resignation such as comes to 
all really strong natures in the hour when 
death appears to be inevitable, — a thought 
that it was hard to give P everything so 
soon ; and yet that, after all, it could matter 
little. Then all atonce she heard a shout, 
and even in that crowded moment she was 
conscious that something in the voice re- 
minded her of Rex Armington, though she 
knew it was not his voice. 

“ Behind the tree ! Quick, for your life! 
Behind the tree, I say! 

Though he leader of the herd was almost 
upon her now, these words gave her new 
hope. With a swift movement she passed 
around the tree; and the next instant the 
foremost steer came rushing by, almost 
touching her garments. Yet the danger 
was only averted for a moment. Not a doz- 
en yards behind him the whole herd came 
thundering on. 


CHANGE. 


BY HARVEY SHEPSTONE. 


SHADY nook in = woods 
nvites t passer. to stay: 
The mossy bank is soft and al 

The brook is murmuring on its way. 
But soon the leaves are brown and sere, 

The fragrant fiowers desert the pisces 
The brook that murmured softly 

Is in the Ice-king’s firm embrace. 


A temp! its wall 
Or raise their voices here in praise, 
While through the aisles the orgaas 
But soon those thousands disappear, 
The wall a crumbling rvin stands, 
The crgan’s strain is heard no more, 
Soon falls the work of human hands, 
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Man boasts his power o’er worldly 
And turns to use the rushing stream ; 
The favoring breezes fill his sail, 
He guides the lightning, chains the steam, 
'T is but a day, his sail is rent, — 
The world moves onward silently, - 
He sinks unmourned, unwept, into 
The ocean of eternity. 


Chan les our lives with despot sway, 
He nips the bud, he plucks the flower: 
The joys that shine like rainbow tints 
eyes that sparkle t today 
Tomorrow are bedimmed by tears: 
And charms entrancing fade away, — 


Our hightest hopes are to 


A CONVENTIONAL FLOWER. 


A NEW YEAR'S STORY. 


BY RUTH CROSBY DOANE. 


FIRST PICTURE. 


A MONOCHROME. 


“Where a great house stood 
A glean, ohare wan 


GRAY stretch of sky, telling of coming 
sleet and rain, and a near view of 
the sea, moaning and dashing upon the 
beach in harmony: with the coming storm. 
Not a cheerful prospect surely upon a 
duli Sunday morning, yet a rather common- 
placedooking young girl, in the foreground 
of the picture, seemed to take a quiet delight 
in watching the white spray capping the 
waters, in ing at sky, gray 
large, dull’ house abe had left a 
few moments since. 

It was an ancient house, built of wood, 
and painted a dull, well-worn gray, as was 
also the large piazza which adorned its 
front. There were numerous comfortable 
looking chairs upon this piazza, and an 
empty hammock was swinging idly to and 
fro, looking as forsaken and incongruous as 
an empty Bird’s-nest on this cold autumnal 
morning. The windows of the house were 
large and square, its surroundings painfully 


ing out to sea, 
to be.” 
Lona: 


clean, and a highly polished brass knocker 
adorned its hospitable looking door. 

I said that the young girlin the fore- 
ground of this rather dull picture was com- 
monplace, but, upon a second glance, one 
could detect character in the bright, restless 
eyes, a certain defiant appeal in the gaze 
that rested upon the horizon, as though it 
had already pierced beyond it, and could tell 
of enchanting scenes in the rosy, far-awa 
lands behind the clouds. But her chee 
was almost colorless, the blonde hair singu- 
larly devoid of brilliancy, and she was tall, 
not fully developed, and had an almost awk- 
ward air of provincial training. Perhaps 
her Puritan ancestors might be blamed for 
this. Certainly none of them had ever made 
— or ease of deportment a study. They 

ad lived many years in that same house, 
had been hard-working, ee 
knowing few pleasures, and tolerating no 
frivolities. 

You could read it in the somewhat square 
chin of the girl, the firmness of the rather 
large mouth, the broad, white forehead, des- 
titute of any becoming fringes or cur!s, and 
the straight, beautifully penciled brows. 

In the earnest gray eyes turned toward 
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the sea, was a desperate resistance, a calling 
out for new paths, and a hatred of old tradi- 
tions. The rebel in Prudence Winslow's 
eyes that a morning would have be- 
trayed her to a shrewd observer, in spite of 
the trained, quiet step, and dark dress, des- 
titute of flounceor trimming. A large em- 
broidered handherchief was crossed over 
her bosom, and, being bareheaded, the wind 
had already becomingly disarranged the too 
plainly dressed hair. 

She had stood there for perhaps five min- 
utes, when the distant sound of church-bells 
rang out on the morning air, and an impa- 
tient sigh escaped her, as she heard her 
own name called again and again from the 
house. She turned from the sea and her 
dreams, the rebellious _ was driven 
back from her eyes to the safer prison of 
her heart, and Prudence Winslow walked 
quietly toward two gentlemen who were 
waiting for her at the gate by the road. 

“ Ah, Prudence,” smiled the elder of the 
two, placing a hand fondly upon her shoul- 
der, “ we feared you had hastened to wor- 
ship before us.” 

“The idea of one’s hastening to such a 
slow place as church, upon such a morning 
as this,” exclaimed the younger man, who 
had stood with his hands in his pockets, 
watching Prudence approach. “ Providence 
intended these days for sleep, father, and it 
seems a questioning of its wisdom to get out 
of bed upon such a morning. Heavens, 
how cheerless this atmosphere is!” 

He shivered, and looked discontented 
enough as he finished speaking. His father 
gazed sadly yet fondly at him. 

“You should n’t alow outer influences to 
affect you so, Robert. It pelne me to hear 
you speak of the Lord’s place of worship in 
that light tone.” 

“It ought to be put down to my credit 
that I can speak lightly of anything upon 
such a very heavy morning as this. But, 
never mind, here comes Paul, and just be- 
hind him Miss Summerson. If one cannot 
be at peace with one’s environment, one can 
at least be civil to one’s neighbors.” 

He evidently could be very civil, for there 
was a certain joyous gladness in his eye as 
he cordially clasped the hand of the gentle- 
man he had called Paul. 

His manner was more formal as he et- 
ed Miss Summerson, who had also joined 
them. This girl was small, very quick in 
walk and gesture, and had a certain decision 
in voice and maaner that at first struck one 
unpleasantly. Her voice was a trifle too 
high, and her words were rapidly yet dis- 
tinctly spoken. 

“Happy to meet you, Robert Dartmore. 
Have you really come bome to settle in our 
midst ?” 

“God forbid,” answered that young per- 


son irreverently. “Settle? Don’t, I 

of you, suggest such a possibility again ? 
never intend to settle until | am under 
ground, and cannot help myself.” 

Rachel Summerson did not look at all 
shocked, but glanced keenly from son to 
father. 

“Well, we are all what Mr. Dartmore, 
here, called those people in his sermon last 
week : ‘dwellers in tents.’ We are hopeless 
Bohemians, all but Prudence. Her place is 
at home. What a vivid imagination it would 
take to fancy her anywhere but here. She 
seems as firm, reliable, as much a part of 
the scenery as the eternal rocks.” 

Prudence had tied on a large hat, and it 
helped to shade her face from the observa- 
tion which followed. 

“Oh, Prudence is content enough,” laugh- 
ed Robert Dartmore. “I can fancy her fu- 
ture life. A few more years of house-work, 
charity visiting, aud nursing, then some per- 
fectly proper courting, and a nice young 
minister for a husband, with none of the 
vices that flesh is heir to. They will live 
peacefully, and go down the hill of life to- 
gether, hand in hand, @ /a John Anderson 
and his Jo.” 

Prudence walked hastily on, and Rachel 
Summerson joined her. The two gentle- 
men followed more leisurely, then, as they 


neared the village, turned off toward the 
stretch of sand again. 


“I can’t go in that building and listen to 
one of father’s jnterminable sermons: I ’ve 
had enough of them all my life! Let us 
walk somewhere, I am restless,” said Rob- 
ert Dartmore. 

He looked restless and unhappy as he re- 
moved his hat, and allowed the stiff ocean 
breeze to cool his forehead. He had short, 
dark hair, a small mustache, and intense 
blue eyes. His figure was fine, a trifle 
above the medium height, and he had a cer- 
tain grace of movement in strange contrast 
to the people he had been brought up with 
ali his life. Perhaps this ease of gesture 
had been carefully copied from his compan- 
ion, Mr. Paul De Bassompere, for it would 
be difficult to imagine any one more quietly 
elegant than this’ gentleman. He looked 
the embodiment of manly grace and culture 
as he strode leisurely along the sands 
Robert Dartmore’s side. He was tal 
blonde, with white, indolent lids, habitually 
drooped over eyes of deepest brown. He 
was continually smiling, but it was not a re- 
assuring smile. It bespoke a_cynic’s 
amusement at the world’s folly, rather thaa 
an enjoyment of its pleasures. He seemed, 
with his abundant blonde beard, years old- 
er than his companion, but, in reality, he 
was only two years his senior. He had 
been born and educated abroad, and had 
met Robert Dartmore in Paris some five 
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rs previous to the opening of this story. 
hey walked quickly for a few moments, 
~e a De Bassompere spoke with a 
ugh: 

“You are in love, Robert. Why don’t 
you speak, or is the conquest too easy to be 
interesting 

Robert Dartmore blushed angrily. 

* Don’t be a fool, Paul. Can’t a man be 
restless, discontented with his wretched 
self, disgusted with his past life, without 
there being a woman in the case?” 

“Not such a man as you, Dartmore. You 
bave n’t a conscience to trouble you, your 
father’s training does n’t seem to have led 
you very straight in the narrow path, noth- 
ing but a woman then could have brought 
you to such a realizing sense of your own 
deficiencies.” 

“Well, Paul, I may as well confess. I 
am in love with, at least ] mean to marry, 
Prudence Winslow. Providing, of course, 
that she will have me.” 

“ What, that nonentity? She ’s a mere 
chit of a girl!” 

“She is not a nonentity. You have nev- 
er become acquainted with her well enough 
to appreciate her, Paul. She is pure and 

, too good for me, and that is the secret 
of my unhappiness. I am not quite sure of 
myself, | am at war with my conscience, for 
a oe one for all you profess to disbelieve 
it. All that is good, noble within me, urges 
me to secure a quiet happiness while it is 
near me, to make my father happy in his old 
age, and to live honorably at home with a 
wife of whose affection I can be sure. 
Then the devil of discontent rises within 
me, I feel a desperate longing to escape it 
all, to go back to freedom and the old life. 
Men are creatures of habit, and habit has 
made a sad slave of me.” 

“Well,” sneered his friend, “ thank God, 
I won’t be obliged to figure in the fascinat- 
ing picture you have just drawn ‘of your fu- 
ture. On second thought, I don’t think I 
envy the girl her promised happiness either.” 

“Her nature is a quiet one,” said Dart- 
more, “and my love will content her. She 
is no: one to discover that contentment is 
but the ghost of happiness.” 

“And you want a woman with a quiet na- 
ture!” exclaimed De Bassompere. “ If the 
girl has a soul she will be a most miserable 
woman. Your natures are unlike.” 

“Her nature shall be my model,” an- 
swered the other, a little wearily. “Just 
wait half a dozen years, Paul, and then come 
and see us here. I will be as slow, as hum- 
drum, as content with the day of small 
things as is Prudence herself.” 

De Bassompere shook his head. 

“Tf it was that Rachel Summerson now 
I ’d be much more hopeful about you, 


hair, and is a type of womankind I detest. 
She is strong-minded, obtusively energetic, 
dabbles in art, literature, and a thousand 
things she does n’t understand. Yet one 
cannot help owning that she has some admi- 
rable qualities. I envy her her energy, but 
despise her for so unwomanly a quality. 
She is biting, sarcastic, yet her scolding 
would do you a world of good, my boy.” 

“TI want a quiet wife, not a shrew,” said 
Dartmore. “But don’t be exercised over 
it, Paul. I've about made up my mind to 
wait another year. Tomorrow I ’ll go back 
to New York with you, back to the old life.” 

De Bassompere looked keenly at him. 

“Tomorrow you will be the most helpless 
of slaves,” was his answer. 

That evening Robert Dartmore went to 
church, and listened to his father’s falteri 
voice lifted in prayer from the pulpit he had 
so honorably filled for years. He felt the 
quiet presence of Prudence Winslow be- 
side him, and a great longing for the peace 
of his boyhood came to him. After service © 
he joined Prudence just as she was leaving 
the church. 

They walked in silence forsome moments, 
then he asked half teasingly, — 

“Were you angry at the picture I drew 
of your future this morning, Prue? You’ve 
hardly spoken to me since.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered in a low tone, 
“ IT should like it to be true. I should like 
to think that contentment would come with 

“You are alwa appy, always content, 
are not?” he Tsked a fittle 

“ Not always,” she murmured, turning her 
face away from his gaze. 

“ Would you be happier if I would always 
here, Prue?” 

his with a faint pressure of her hand, 
and a feeling that he was venturing too far. 

“I would be more content if you were 
here,” she said, still turning from him. 

Then, with a sudden passion of emotion, 
she paused, clasped both hands upon his 
arm, and rested her eloquent, lovely eyes 
full upon him. 

“TI would be more content, and your fa- 
ther would be far happier. O Robert, I 
must speak! I have kept quiet so long, 
but I love him so! No father could have 
been more to me all these years, and I know 
what is killing him. Your absence from 
home, your life, as he hears of it from piti- 
less gossip, is slowly but surely doing it. 
Won’t you take pity on him, Robert? 
Won’t you stay with him the few years he 
will be withus?” 
Dartmore’s voice was h with emo 
tion as he tried to answer. He took the 
clinging hands from his arm and held them 
tightly in both his own. 


though, to be sure, she has abominable red 


“I will come back, sweet one, if you will 
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let me; if you will be my wife, Prudence,” 
he said. 

She did not refuse him. She was strange- 
ly quiet, and he smiled as he stroked the 
soft hair from her forehead, to think how 
nearly his future would correspond with the 
one he had painted that very, morning, 

The next day Paul De Bassompere met 
these two, walking together on the beach, 
and, to avoid them, turned toward the vil- 
lage, with a bit of annoyance in his heart. 

“ Pshaw, why should I care? Men make 
fools of themselves every day, and as for 
her— By George, she looks more wide 
awake than 1 ’ve ever seen her before! 1 
suppose it’s what novelists would call the 
awakening of her soul within her, the first 
sweet consciousness of being loved, Bab ! 
Hollo, Miss Summerson !” 

This last to a small, red-haired young la- 
dy, who had walked rapidly past him. 


She turned at his words, and did not 
seem at all annoyed at his form of address. 

“Good-morning, Mr. De Bassompere,” a 
little brusquely, with a quickening of her 
ste 


“What is your hurry? Where are you 
going 

“T am not hurrying, this is my usual 
style of walking. 1 don’t dawdle!” 

She gave a scornful look up at the hand- 
some, languid eyes of her companion. He 
smiled ever so faintly. 

“ No, I don’t believe you do. How love- 
ly you would be if you would. You only 
need repose of manner to make you a most 
charming woman. Study it, Miss Summer- 
son, stu 

“Oh, I have no desire to be a charming 
woman, There are enough of them in the 
world now, more than the working classes 
know how to support. I have other objects 
in life, thank Heaven!” 

“But you are a charming woman, Miss 
Summerson, and how are you going to 
help it ?” 

nd for the first time he believed it. Ra- 
chel Summerson looked well in the keen 
morning air. The objectionable red hair 
was a mass of rings and curls above her daz- 
zling white forehead, her cheeks were pink 
with exercise, and her large black eyes 
were alive just now with indignation, and a 
scorn for him and his pursuits. She did 
not like his compliments, and made no reply 
as she hastened on. 

“ Did you pass our friends as you came 
along? I ‘ll warrant they did n’t see you, 
Nothing in this world so abominably selfish 
as Love’s young dream.” - 

She paused now, and looked inquiringly 
at him. ; 

“Surely you don’t mean that Prudence 
Winslow has been fool enough ” — 

“ No, no, that is a coarse way of putting 


it. She won't suffer. Such women could 
live an eternity with a man, and never guess 
they were driving him to the verge of 

ness with their insipidity.” 

“There you are mistaken,” said Rachel 
warmly. “Prudence Winslow insipid? 
She has more character in her little finger 
than Robert Dartmore has in his whole 
body. Some day you will see it, but at 
present she is unformed, ignorant of the 
world’s ways. I always think of those lines 
of Longfellow when I look at her childish 
face, — 


“ A thin 
into beauty soon.” 


De Bassompere smiled. 

“ Very pretty, Miss Rachel, but your fine 
imagination cannot cover the poverty of 
your, friend. She will never develop, — 
such women grow fat and stupid with old 
age; but, as for Dartmore, you have never 
done him justice.” 

“He seems to me a very idle, selfish 
young man, with no pity for his father, hard- 
ly enough religion to keep him respectable, 
and with no aim, no ambition in life. If 
what you say is true I pity Prudence Wins- 
low from the bottom of my heart.” 

“ You misjudge Dartmore,” said De Bas- 
sompere quite eagerly for him. 

He did not know why he should care for 
the good opinion of this — objectionable 
young person, but he did. In pleading 

artmore’s cause he felt as though he were 
urging his own. 

“You are unfair in your criticisms of 
men of the world, Miss Rachel. You call 
culture, a fondness for the fine arts, a love 
perbaps for pleasure by harsh names. Can 
you realize no manhood higher the clown’s 
who tills your land, or the city business 
man’s who daily sells his poor little soul in a 
hard scrabble for money ? ” 

She smiled mischievously, then her face 
grew suddenly serious. 

“You are all triflers, you and Robert and 
twenty others I have met just like you. You 
are indolent, aim:ess, and selfish.” They 
had reached the first store in the village. 
She paused in front of it, and delivered a 
finai shot ere she entered, “ 1 would sooner 
be a woman than sucha man. As a class 
1 detest you!” 

De Bassompere laughed as he turned idly 
toward home. 

“A spitfire! I believe Dartmore can con- 
gratulate himself that he has done no worse.” 

In the mean time Robert and Prudence 
were walking up and down the sands to- 
gether. 

“Of course, dear,” he was saying, “] 
shall come down once, perhaps twice a 
week to see you, I shall do nothing but 
look forward to these meetings.” 
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“But, Robert,” she answered timidly, 
“ this winter in the city, is it absolutely nec- 
essary? I thought, that is, I had hoped” — 

She paused in sudden confusion. He 
laughed, and, lifting her face, noted the 
downcast eyes and brightening cheeks. 

“1 declare, Prudence, you have grown 
handsome since last night. You thought, 
did you, that I was going to settle down in- 
to an old married man at once? Well, so 
I am, but I have business in New York 
that will necessitate a stay there of some 
weeks. You may be sure I won’t be long 
about it. I shall start at once, — tomorrow 
with Paul, —so that 1 may be back the soon- 
er.” 


Prudence sighed, and ely realized 
that love was not all her girlish fancy had 
painted it. She lacked the power uf ma- 
turer womanhood to keep the lover she had 
won at her side. She was dimly conscious 
of this, and, as they paused at the gate, had 
grown sad and more than usually quiet, 
while he looked bored and perhaps a trifle 
relieved as he bade her good-by. 


SECOND PICTURE. 
A STUDY IN HIGH ART. 


an ladies were sitting together in a 
beautifully artistic room of one of New 
York’s up-town houses. There were 

tieres and curtains at the numerous door- 
ways and windows, elaborate mantel deco- 
rations, and any number of choice works of 
art, curious old vases and plaques, rare 
Eastern screens and carvings, and bits of 
bric a brac scattered in profusion. Wax 
candles were lighted in the dimmest of cor- 
ners, for it was already five o’clock of a win- 
ter’s Gay, and numerous fans with long rib- 
bons attached were thrown amidst the ori- 
ental draperies apparently carelessly dis- 
posed over sofas and divans. In reality 
there was the perfection of art in this same 
carelessness. Pink silk curtains, elaborate- 
ly painted, were drawn back on their golden 
pA og at the windows, and by one of these 
windows the younger of the two ladies sat, 

ing out upon the darkening strect. 

‘This lady was by far the most interestin 
object in the room. She was not beautiful, 
and had evidently passed her first youth. 
As she rose from ee chair with a sigh, and 
turned toward her companion, one noted 
that her figure was rounded, tall, with a con- 
scious grace in its movements. She carried 
her thirty years as I have seen some strong- 
wristed, light-footed peasant women carry 
heavy ens upon their heads. They 


walked firmly, joyously, where weaker wo- 
men would tote faltered and despaired. 
Her eyes were dark, full of intelligence, 
with a flash of what the French would call 
diablérie in their misty depths. Her fore- 
head was low, and her abundant dark hair 
was brushed plainly back, and confined in a 
low coil at her neck. A few dark locks, 
in with an apparent regardlessness of 
effect, clustered in short, loose curls above 
her snowy temples. The nose and mouth 
were defective, too large for the perfect up- 
per part of the face, but when she smiled, 
as she did now, turning toward the elder 
lady, one forgot that she was not altogether 
beautiful. In that smile lay her power. 

“Mamma dear, how very stupid we are. 
Is n't it almost dinner time? , 

She asked the question with a yawn be- 
hind one of the long-ribboned fans she held. 
She walked across the room, threatening 
many of the carelessly disposed articles 
with her long skirts as she passed. 

In front of the mirror she paused a mo- 
ment, and flashed one of her rare smiles at 
the picture she saw enshrined there. 

“ jolie,” she murmured beneath her 
breath, with a soft, caressing movement of 
her white hands to her hair, then she went 
to the fire. 

“Do you know, Lesley, that Paul De 


aoe. is in town again?” asked the 
y 


elder lady. 
“What sort of a society woman do you 
take me for, mamma?” laughed the young- 


erone. “Do you suppose that a gentleman 
of our set could arrive in or leave New 


York without my knowing it? Of course I 
was aware of it, and those flowers at your 


elbow was his nice method of announcing 
himself. 
night.” 


I suppose that he will call to- 


A few hours later two gentlemen were 


hastening toward the house in Paul De 
Bassompere’s carriage. 
“ Dartmore, I am going to take you this 
evening to 7 cousin's. She is n’t really a 
cousin, but I have always called her so. 
Her mother married my uncle for her first 
husband. Not such very near relatives you 
see but that I could shake them were they 
tr. Parvenu, or disagreeable. Fortunate- 
y they are none of these things. My uncle 
left my aunt an estate and a fine old French 
name. She next did, what very few Paris- 
ian women ever do, married an Englishman, 
a manufacturer, with a large fortune. They 
are rich, my respected aunt and charming 
 "Dartmore leaned back fo the carriage, and 
artmore lean 
a ride remark. 
“Paul, to an engaged man these socie 
calls are a bore.” 
“Repeat those words a fortnight hence, 
and I ’ll divide my ducats with you,” laugh- 
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ed De Bassompere. “Do you remember a 
certain Mr. Squeers, Dartmore, proprietor 
of Dotheboys Hall, where innocent little boys 
were taken in and done for? Well, my 
Cousin Lesley’s establishment is a higher 
school of the same sort. She finishes boys 
of a larger growth. I prophecy that you ’ll 
yet graduate from her school with the high- 
est honors.” 

Dartmore threw his cigar out of the win- 
dow as the carriage stopped, and followed 
his friend up the stone steps of the house 
with an impatient frown upon his forehead. 

_ There was a subdued light in the rooms 
they entered. A bright fire burned in the 
fireplace, and alady, appearing to Dartmore’s 
inexperienced eye as a model of simplicity, 
rose from the small sofa where she had 
been sitting. 

She covered the lower part of her face 
with the fan she had been using for a screen, 
a few moments before, and her dark eyes 
looked full at Dartmore as Paul De Bassom- 
pere pronounced the few necessary words 
of introduction. 

She was a plain woman, Dartmore thought, 
with her untrimmed skirts, plain waist, and 
smoothly combed hair. hile he was 
thinking this she moved to a seat across the 
room with an irresistible grace, and threw her- 
self ina chair by a small table where stood 
a lighted lamp. This was an excuse for 
resting her arm on the table, and using the 
rosy fan for a screen. 

e could not fail to note the dazzling 
whiteness of the arm exposed to the elbow, 
the exquisite curve of wrist, and the beauti- 
fully formed hand. 

then her eyes rested full upon him, and 
she met his critical gaze with a smile. He 
thought her plain no longer. : 

Miss Lesley Allen’s mother came in, and 
proceeded at once to interview Mr. Dart- 
more. It was her business to find out a new 
visitor’s social s¢atus, and to repeat results 
to her daughter the nextday. She perform- 
ed her duty with the most exquisite /indsse. 
Dartmore had not been in her presence an 
hour ere she had found out from what fami- 
ly he had sprung, that he was not a youn 
man of fortune, and that, as an eligible Jartz, 
he was a failure. 

While they were talking Paul De Bassom- 
_ had drawn a cushion to Lesley Allen's, 

eet. 


“ Well, ma belle cousine, have you a wel- 
come for me after all these weeks? Are 
you glad to see me back again?” 

Instead of answering him, she said, — 

“Your friend looks interesting, Paul. 1 
am gad you brought him.” 

“Yes, I thought that he would please 
you,” answered Paul carelessly. “There 
would be no sham about his love-making, 
eh, Lesley ?” 


“No, I think that he is real. I am weary 
of shams,” this with a becoming droop of 
lids, and a sad, accusing smile at Paul. 

“Do I sham?” laughed he. “Is that 
what you mean by your mock reproackful 
glance? Sometimes I am half afraid of you, 
Lesley, for you are artful enough to appear 
natural, Now when I am pretending to 
make love to one of you, I always feel that 
if you are a clever woman you ’ll find me 
out.” 

“IT am a clever woman,” she answered 
wey, “and I can read your friend also. 

e is distrait and unhappy.” 

“Ah, then I have the key to the enigma. 
has cause to be, he is in love,” said 

aul, 
He is engaged, good! He is restles, bet- 
ter still!” 

“You are not clever now,” said Paul, 
looking keenly at her, “for I can read your 
thoughts.” 

“ That indeed is wonderful,” she answer- 
ed carelessly, “as I did not even take the 
trouble to conceal them.” 

Robert Dartmore only spoke a few words 
to Lesley Allen that evening, but her smile 
and warm clasp of the hand haunted him 
far into the night. 

“ Paul,” he said the next day, “I have 
never seen but one woman that reminded 
me even remotely of her.” 

De Bassompere did not ask of whom he 
was speaking. He merely elevated his 
brows, gave one of his too frequent smiles, 
and waited. 

“ Do you remember Modjeska in her least 
lovely personation of Camille? That is 
what your Cousin Lesley reminded me of 
last evening.” 

“I do not like to think of my cousin in 
that light,” frowned De Bassompere. “She 
is awoman who has mastered the art of en- 
tertaining, for she sends a man away pleased 
with himself. Ill admit that she is irres- 
istible.” 

Dartmore had certainly experienced this 
feeling of self-admiration after leaving her. 
He had talked better with her bright smile 
resting upon him, and he appreciated the 
delicate incense of her flattery as her eyes 
followed his every movement. She had 
conversed that evening to Paul De Bassom- 
pere, but she. had conquered with her eyes 
the strangely dissatisfied heart of Robert 
Dartmore, 

He did not realize this for many days af- 
terward, but she perceived it with her wo- 
man’s wit ere he had been in her presence 
an hour. 

The next time Dartmore came it was on 
invitation. A few evenings later he brought 
a book she expressed a desire to read, and 
after a while he made no excuse for coming 
He called often and informally, and she re 
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ceived him always with the same smile, and 
amused, half conscious glance. 

It was in early spring that he came one 
morning with an offering of a basket of fra- 

nt arbutus. She gave a little scream of 
elight as she buried her face in their midst. 

“Oh, how lovely! They remind me of 
some sweet little Puritan maiden. Are 
they not exquisite ?” 

Her light words recalled Prudence to 
him, Prudence waiting for her wedding day 
and for him. 

With an impatient sigh he put the basket 
down, She noticed the frown and sigh, and, 
turning, sauntered into the little music-room 
just beyond the parlors. 

Of course he followed, and stood near 
her as she sat down at the piano, and ran 
her fingers lightly over the keys. She was 
a brilliant performer, and for some moments 
he forgot himself and her as he listened ; 
but she was not a woman to allow any man 
to forget her for any length of time. She 
looked up at him with her rare smile. 

“Do you know, Mr. Dartmore, that you 
have agreat deal to answer for? Witness 
the power of flattery. I have n’ta bit of a 
voice, and Paul is rude enough to hold his 
fingers to his ears when | attempt so much 
as a ballad, yet you were g enough to 

ise my poor effort the other evening. 

hat was itI sang? Some ridiculous, old- 
fashioned thing.” 

“It was a favorite of mine, — Robin Adair. 
You sang it well, Miss Allen.” 

“ Well, as I said, J have n't sense enough 
to withstand flattery. I am content with 
ballads no longer after your foolish admira- 
tion. I have actually attempted opera. You 
must n’t laugh at a beginner.” 

She did n't appear at all like a beginner. 


She played skillfully,and her voice was well | ey 


trained, although not powerful. What it 
lacked in force she made up in expression. 
The. words lost nothing of their meaning 
through the medium of her voice and eyes. 

Dartmore’s gaze never left her as she 
sang with a pretty, unconscious air Robert 
toi gue jaime. 

She sighed as she finished, crossed her 
hands in her lap, and, turning on the piano 
stool, looked shyly at him. 

The quick blood mounted to Dartmore’s 
forehead. His eye took in with pleasure 
the charming details of her morning toilet, 
the clinging pale-blue dress, displaying to 
advantage the splendid figure, the white, 
ringless hands, and the dark, simply-dressed 
hair. She looked very fair and childish to 
him just then. 

ords of passionate admiration rose to 
his lips, and he took a step eagerly forward. 

She laughed a Aches 4 enticing laugh, 
and rose. 


Give me a song in 
Don’t let it be opera.’ 
Without a word he sat down at the piano, 
and sang an old-time ballad beginning, — 
“ Oh, saw ye bonnie 
As she gaed o’er the ? 
She ’s gone like Alexander, 
To spread her conquests further, 
To see her is to love her, 
And love but her forever; 
For Nature her what she is, 
And ne’er made sic anither.”’ 

Lesley Allen sat a few feet from him as 
he fiuished the song, and turned toward her 
with a mischievous smile. 

“Paid in your own coin,” was in his 
thought, but the light went out of his eye as 
he noted that her head was bowed ina grace- 
ful attitude of emotion, and he was Beside 
her chair in a moment. 

You may be sure the smile she gave him 
was none the less entrancing that she raised 
her handkerchief and wiped a few tears from 
her eyes. 

“Your singing affects me so, Mr. Dart- 
more, You should n’t choose such absurd 
songs, though.” 

She half rose at what she read in his 
intense and longing, fixed upon her. 

rained coquette as she was, she was half 
frightened at the storm which followed. 
For he had thrown himself at her feet, and 
was imploring her to listen, and not to send 
him comfortless away. 

“You love me, Lesley! you will have pity 
on me?” 

. “ You forget, Mr, Dartmore, you are not 
ree.” 

She did not speak harshly to him, or 
withdraw her hand from his kisses, She 
looked down as some pitying angel might 
have done, with a world of tenderness in er 


es. 

“Curse it!” exclaimed he bitterly. “I 
shall have my freedom before another month. 
Do you think that I could lead another wo- 
man to the altar with such feclings as these 
burning away my heart? No, no, Lesley, 
all my life, my love is yours, whether you 
take or leave it.’ 

She drew away a little from his detaining 


your charming tenor. 


gras 

olf I were free you would listen to me? 
In mercy tell me, Lesley.” 

“If you were free there would be no 
harm in listening,” laughed she, looking 
down tenderly at his miserable face. 

Then she wrenched her hands free, and 
hurried into the parlor where another call 
was awaiting her. 

To Dartmore’s surprise he ized 
Miss Summerson as he passed the parlor on 
his way to the front door, 

It was Rachel Summerson, on her dailv 
mission of teaching Miss Allen tapestry 


“It is your turn now, Mr. Dartmore. 


painting. She had several classes, and was 
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spending the winter in New York in a high- 
ly satisfactory manner to herself. She had 
been in the parlor some time, and had heard 
every word Dartmore had spoken to Miss 
Allen. 

There were tears of indignation in her 
eyes as she turned toward her lovely pupil. 

“T will not take a lesson this morning, 
Miss Summerson,” said Miss Allen, a trifle 
arrogantly. “I am not in the mood.” 

“As you like,” said Rachel; and she 
drew her breath more freely, as the front 
door closed after her. “That is the last 
time I ever enter that house,” snapped she, 
with her small hands clenched into formida- 
ble fists. “How I should like to be a man, 
that I might have the satisfaction of knock- 
. ing somebody down!” Then, with almost 
a sob, she continued, “Poor little Prue. 
Oh, what fools some women are! But I 
must prepare her. I ‘ll never let that 
wretch triumph over her in witnessing her 
misery. I'll hurry through my classes, and 
take half holiday.’ 

five o’clock was pest 

n to her pretty roome, and, opening the 
door softly, looking at.a girl 
who was sitting before the fire. The young 

rl turned her head. It was Prudence 
inslow. 

“Why, Rachel, are these your usual 
bours? I thought you said you would be 
late tonight.” 

“ Not when I have such a dear little visi- 
tor by my own fireside. Prudence, it was 
lovely of you to come, After today! will 
take you around.” 

“I don’t care to anywhere, Rachel. 
I came mostly on Robert's account. Poor 
Mr. Dartmore has worried so about him. 
We had n’t heard one word from him for 
three weeks.” 

Then Rachel went up to the fire, and, 
kneeling down, put her arms tenderly around 
Prudence. 

“ Prudence, he is n’t worth his dear old 
father’s prayers, or your priceless devotion. 
Robert Dartmore is a villain!” 

“Take care, Rachel.” Prudence had 
risen to her full height now, and pushed her 
friend half angrily from her. “You must 
not speak so of him to me. I will not hear 
it.” 

Then Rachel repeated word for word ali 
she had overheard in Lesley Allen’s music- 
room that morning. 

Prudence never spoke, but sat with bow- 
ed head, convulsive sobs shaking her slight 
frame. After a long time she looked up at 
her friend. What she said was, — 

“He is lost! and I? I would have given 
my life to save him!” 

“Prudence Winslow, I have no patience 
with you! What did you want to sacrifice 
your life for? To save him? Nonsense, 


child! A man who has n’t backbone enough 
to stand up straight, is n’t worth boosting 
through life!” 

* But, Rachel,” asked Prudence wonder- 
ingly,“ could n’t you love any one well 
amt to be willing to sacrifice yourself for 

im 

Rachel shut her lips tightl ther. 

“ Well, if he to beg 
for my love in that way, if his salvation 
really depended upon me, and he clung to 
me in the pretty, appealing way some men 
have, I oe < gary I would yield; but I pray I 
may never be so tried. Come, Prudence, dry 
your eyes, for I think, after getting your 
note, that Robert will be here tonight.” 

Then Prudence threw her arms about Ra- 
chel’s neck. 

“ O Rachel dear, I can’t see him, I can’t! 
You go down when he comes, and tell him 
he is free.” 

“ And appear before him in the despicable 
role of eavesdropper. No | thank you, Pru- 
dence, I shall do no such thing. You must 
see him yourself.” 

A few hours later, when Dartmore was an- 
nounced, Prudence came into the room look- 
ing so unusually lovely with the excitement 
of the afternoon tinging her cheeks anda 
sparkle of indignation in her quiet eyes, that 
he took one step eagerly forward, and held 
out his arms toward her. Instead of goin 
to him she took a seat by the fire, and hel 
a fan over her mouth to hide its trembling. 

“Why, Prudence, you don’t seem pleased 
to see me. I am glad to see you. You 
can’t imagine how a sight of your dear face 
cheers me. Did father send any message? 
But of course he did.” 

* Your father is feebler than he was, Rob- 
ert. He talks ot a continually. You 
should be with him during these last days.” 

She meant to startle him, and she suc- 
ceeded, 

“He is not ill? Oh, why did you not 
send me word ?” 

“He is apparently the same, but I can 
see a change, Robert. I think that df you 
were with him his mind wouid be easier. 
He might be spared to us many years yet.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, a trifle bitterly, “ m 
life has been planned for me, you know. 
long stretch of years before me, with plenty 
of time to repent and grow wise. I am 
coming soon. You can tell him so, Pru- 
dence.” Then in a kinder tone, as he noted 
her sweet, tear-stained face, he added, “ I 
am coming back to the old life, and to you, 
Prudence.” 

For one moment the girl faltered as he 
bent and kissed her tenderly, reverently 
upon the forehead, then with a bound she 
sprang away. 

He would as soon have expected a flash 
of lightning from the bluest of skies, as to 
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have seen the play of emotion across her 
eloquent features. 

“No, no, Robert Dartmore, I have not 
begged for you to return that I might hasten 
my own wedding-day! Do not steep your- 
self in deeper degradation by pretending to 
love what you only pitied and tolerated {rom 
the first. You have learned now what love 
really is. You must marry that other wo- 
man, and release me; but first, Robert, 

romise me that you will remember your 
father and his happiness before all else. 

Dartmore stood looking at her with aston- 
ishment, then he understood. 

“Prudence, Rachel heard me this morn- 
ing, and has told you all. Forgive me, but 
it is true, miserably true. I will keep “7 
word, though; for | am not a villain, and 
cannot wreck your life.” 

“Don't talk about it,” said she, a little 
wearily. “You have not wrecked my life. 
Pray it may not be [eee own you have 
destroyed. Go now, Robert: I forgive you, 
but I am tired.” 

He would have said more, pleaded some 
excuse for himself perhaps, but her pale, 


“cold face, with no love for him upon it, was 


turned from him, and toward the fire. 

Very miserable, with a strange mixture of 
self-contempt and exultation at his heart, he 
left her. 


THIRD PICTURE. 
A SYMPHONY IN WHITE. 


woman ly, woman fair 
“oO lovel fair! 
An angel’s form fa’n to thy share, 
'T wad been o’er meikle to gi’en the mair, 
I mean an angel mind.” —Burns. 


CHARMING woman, dressed in the 

most bewitching of Paris robes, was 
sitting in a dimly lighted room, evidently 
waiting for somebody. She was ail in white, 
the most diaphanous of material, and heavy 
scented white lilies were clustered at her 
belt and drooped from her dark hair upon 
her neck. 

Beyond the little room where she sat the 

rlors were brilliantly lighted, and another 
ee was standing receiving two or three 
black-coated, elder gentlemen. 

It was Lesley Allen’s reception night, and 
late, yet still she sat alone, waiting. There 
was a sharp ring at the bell, and a moment 
later she smiled as she saw a tall, well- 
known ‘figure bending over her mother’s 
hand. It was Robert Dartmore, and he ask- 
ed a question, then glanced eagerly toward 
the room where she sat. 

Her surprise was well acted as he joined 
her. Her greeting was a bit formal, Cat- 
like she wished to play with her mouse ere 
she destroyed him; bet with an eager, joy- 
ous glance he approached and cast aside 


the frost of formality she had striven to 
place between them. Ere she could speak 
he had gathered lilies, white robes, lovely 
form to his heart. 

“I am free, Lesley. I come to you free, 
my darling! Ah, but this repays me a thou- 
sand times for all | have suffered.” 

“ Release me, Mr. Dartmore. You forget 
yourself, sir.” 

Could those cold, cruel tones be hers ? 

He stood back and looked at her with 
hurt surprise. 

“Surely, Lesley, you understand me. I 
am free, free to love you.” 

“Well,” laughed she, with a graceful 
shrug of her shoulders, “if that is so you 
have done a very foolish thing. If you are 
free, 1 am not. I never have been from the 
first moment of our acquaintance. I am © 
engaged, Mr. Dartmore, to the gentleman 
sitting by mamma.” 

He stared helplessly into the next room, 
then looked at her to see if she were in ear- 
nest. 

“That old man? Surely, Lesley, you are 
moet it to torture me.” 

“I like old men,” answered she petulantly, 
“ they don’t Weary one with everlasting vows 
of devotion. They have money, know their 
own'value, and take asensible view of life, 
while you, you would tire me in less than a 
year with your protestations and rude ca- 
resses.” 

She smoothed the folds of her white 
dress, and re-arranged the crushed lilies. 

He had lost all wish to take her in his 
arms again. He stood gazing at her as 
though he had awakened from a dream, then 
passed his hand across his forehead, and 
stumbled out into the hall, and away from 
that house and her presence forever. 

“ Miss Allen,” said a fop a few moments 
later, “ is this true, the report I hear down 
town of De Bassompere? Gossip has it 
that he is cleaned out, has lost everything.” 

“ Yes,” answered she calmly, noting the 
effect of her white-slippered foot just pee 
ing from beneath her dress, “I believe it 
Mamma’s lawyer told us this morning.” 

“ Poor fellow, what will he do? Go to 
the I suppose.” 

“I suppose so,” she uiesced, with a 
yawn behind her fan. 

She had seen so many men go that way, 
indeed had helped a large peatbar along on 
the road, that she took no interest, scarcely 
felt curiosity in the subject. 

It was true that Paul De Bassompere had 
lost his fortune, and he was shrewd enough 
to cut his cousin and his old set. At first 
he seemed ina fair way to go the way gos- 
sip had assigned him. His natural indo- 
lence prevented his taking any steps toward 
re-establishing his future, and, as time pass- 
ed, he daily grew more bitter and morose. 
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Strangely enough it was Rache! Summerson 
who started him on the right road. 

He met her one day on her way home 
She had her arms full of bundles, and wore 
a shabby hat. Once he would have noticed 
these things, but now he thought only of 
the bright welcome in her eyes, and the 
warm hand-clasp she gave him. 

“TI am so happy to meet you again, Mr. 
De Bassompere,” she said. 

She had never spoken cordially to him 
before, and he was a little astonished. 

“TI am going re way, allow me,” and 
she gave up her bundles meekly to him, as 
any dependent, weak-minded young lady 
might have done. “You have heard of my 
misfortune, I suppose,” he went on. “All 
New York has been talking about it.” 

“People call things by strange names,” 
answered she quietly. “When I heard of 
it 1 thought it a piece of good news.” 

He looked angrily at her. 

“Save your pleasantries, Miss Summer- 
son. I am not in the mood to enjoy them.” 

“No, I see that you are in a most disa- 
greeable mood, but, for all that, 1 mean to 
ease my mind. You have the material in 
you for a splendid man, Paul De Bassom- 

. I have always thought so, but if it 
fad n’t been for what you call your misfor- 
tune | would never lone told you. You 
could be a good and rich man yet if you 
chose. You have only one enemy in the 
world, and that one is yourself.” 

“] shall commit suicide then, and destroy 
that enemy,” he said moodily. 

“What do you know, what have you 
learned all these years?” she asked abrupt- 
ly. “ Have you spent all your life in daw- 
dling, or when you were a boy did you have 
an aim in life, an aim that you partially 
reached perhaps ?” 

A spasm of pain passed over his handsome 
face, and she saw it. 

“Since you are kind enough to take an 
interest in such a good-for-naught as myself, 
though Heaven only knows why you should, 
I will tell you, Miss Rachel. I had an aim 
once. Do not laugh at my most miserable 
failure to reach it, though I own, looking 
back at my immediate past, the idea does 
seem absurd. It was philanthropy.” 

She did open her dark eyes wide now 
with surprise, 

“] was rich, I did not need to work for 
money, but I meant to try for fame, and de- 
cided to devote my life to that most worth- 
less and ungrateful set, the lower classes. 
I studied, entered college, graduated with 
passable honors, and practiced for a couple 
of years on the poor wretches of a certain 
hospital in Paris, Not many of them are 
alive to tell the tale.” 

He laughed loudly, but there were tears 
in her eyes. 


“Go on,” Rachel said. “What did you 
do then?” 

“What did Ido? Whatall men do soon- 
er or later. I fel! in love with a woman 
who held me as her abject slave for five 
years. She laughed at what she called my 
tar enthusiasm, taught me a distaste 
or work, and a love for the pleasures of 
Paris. She professed a dislike for my. pro 
fession, so I gave it up. I gave up many 
other things for her,—my ambitions, my 
boyish religion, and my faith in human na- 
ture. I have never loved or trusted a wo- 
man since. She naturally grew tired of my 
jealousies and boyish passion. She married 
acertain nobleman, and gave me my congé 
shortly before the event. That was more 
than ten years ago.” 

Rachel Summerson _ intently down 
the street, and seemed not to notice his 
emotion. 

“It is as I thought,” she said; “ you have 
n’t been a fool all your life! Now, Mr. De 
Bassompere, take the advice of a friend. 
Open an office, and begin practicing again. 
I prophecy for you immense success.” 
They had reached her door, and she took 
her bundles, and gave a friendly clasp to his 
hand, “Promise me that you will do it, 
6 De Bassompere. Will you not prom- 
ise 

“ May I come and see you sometimes if I 
do?” queried he. 

He did not like the friendly way she had 
shaken his hand. It was not womanly, he 
argued, 

“Yes, you may come and see me. My 
little parlor is a poor place, but ’t is my 
own.” 

He saw the lighted lamp on the centre 
table, and the large chair drawn in front of 
the bright fire. She did not invite him in, 
and, with a sigh, he turned back into the 
darkening street. 

Rachel Summerson was alone, as Pru- 
dence had long since gone back to her home, 
and the task of nursing Robert Dartmore’s 
father. Months had passed since Dart- 
more’s abrupt departure, yet not one word 
had he sent back to the two who watched 
and waited for him during the long days and 
longer nights. 

Old Mr. Dartmore had given up his pul- 
pit to a younger man, and Robert’s laughing 
prophecy seemed about to be fulfilled, for 
the new minister called often, and stayed 
long in Prudence Winslow’s parlor. 

Robert’s father grew worse as summer 
waned. He d to think of but one 
thing, and that was the home-coming of his 
son, Every day he would ask to be wheel- 
ed out upon the piazza,and there he would 
sit gazing down the road, until his eyes 
would close with the drowsy sleep of advanc- 
ing age. He grew childish, and would 
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sometimes weep upon Prudence’s neck, and 

of her to send for Robert. 

is once grand mind was becoming shat- 
tered, but he still clung to his Bible, and 
simple daily petitions. As.Prudence care- 
fully watched him, she thought often of the 
sacred words, “ Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

It was a comforting thought that this very 
loss of mental power she ng one might be 
the means of opening for him the gates of 
the eternal city. 

As the autumn came he w worse, and 
one dull November day they buried him 
close by the old house, where the sea sang 
a sad requiem near his grave. 

Rachel Summerson finds Prudence here 
one sunny morning, wandering alone on the 
beach, 

It is the beginning of a new Year anda 
cold winter’s day, but both the girls are 
used to the strong ocean air, and like it. 

Prudence’s face has blossomed into won- 
derful beauty during this year. Her form 
is more fully rounded, and she walks with 
an easy, graceful step. Kachel at last ex- 
presses her admiration. 

“ Prudence, if I were an artist I would 
paint you; if I were a man I should adore 
you! Are you going to marry our new 
minister, Prue?” 

A look of passionate pain crosses the 
girl’s face. 

“You should know better than that, Ra- 
chel. I snall never marry.” 

Rachel looks pityingly at Prudence, and 
then presses a sharp little kiss on her 
cheek. Kissing is not one of Miss Summer- 
son’s accomplishments. 

“Poor child! but do you know I have 
been here an hour, and have nearly frozen 
myself to death all for the want of a little 
courage to tell you a secret, something 
about myseif? Well, I may as well ease my 


mind. Prudence, I am engaged to Paul 
De Bassompere.” 

“] thought,” says Prudence, with a sad 
little smile, “that you were the girl who 
would never love a weak man.” 

“ Oh, but he is hot weak, Prudence,” ex- 
claimed Rachel, rosy with blushes. “He 
has grown so grand and noble. You would 
not know him if you saw him, he is so 
changed. He has met his trouble, and he 
has conquered it.” 

There is a world of happiness in her ey: 
and Prudence ne an arm lovingly aroun 
her as they walk kome together. 

_ After Rachel has left her she stands a 
few moments on the steps, looking down 
the road. A man’s figure is advancing, a 
bowed, tired figure, ant pauses uncertainly 
before the gate. But Prudence is down the 
path, and standing with outstretched hands. 

“Prudence,” says the man in a broken 
voice, “I have just heard from Rachel: he 
is dead.” 

“ My poor Robert,” she answers, with the 
gentle tears of pity wetting her cheek, “he 
died blessing you, he died happy. Oh, I 
am so glad you have come home at last!” 

He reaches .the house, and sits on the 
steps of the porch with bowed head. She 
smooths the short, dark hair, now streaked 
with gray, with her tender, catessing hand. 
He looks up wonderingly. 

“TI have loved you all along, Prudence: 
that other was a madness. But I ought not 
to speak now. I am not worthy.” 

With divine pity she looks down upon 
him, and with woman’s infinite love she for- 
gives and comforts him. : 

“Come in, dear, and get rested. You 
‘look wan and tired. We will begin a new 
life with the New Year, Robert.” 

Perhaps in time she’ may have strength 

iven her to raise him to her level. It is 
the life work God often assigns to such 
strong, loving women as she. 


EPIGRAM. 


FROM THE SPANISH.— BY SANDA ENOS. 


helmless 
And of the waves drifts the. 
New Hartrorp, N.Y., 1881. 
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: God help the foolish man 

(For God’s help needeth he] 
a Who sails in such a craft 

Upon Life’s stormy sea! 
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“GHOSTS” FOUND OUT. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


OST of the frights that come to human 
M nerves originate in mystery. Objects 
are trembled at simply because they are un- 
known or half known, and causes are fan- 
cied in fear, with an almost instinctive lean- 
ing toward the supernatural. Few cases of 
** haunted ” houses have been known where 
patient inquiry and search could not “lay 
the ghost,” and the following story, told of 
one of the old baronial castles in the north 
of England (the favorite abode of ghosts), 
shows how extremely simple the solution of 
a most frightful mystery may be. 

Not many years ago the property referred 
to descended to a branch of the female line 
—one of the heroes of Waterloo — who, 
nothing daunted by its evil name, was deter- 
mined to make this castle his place of resi- 
dence. Certain noises having become a 
subject of real terror to his tenantry, he re- 
solved to sleep in the castle on the night he 
took possession, in order to do away with 
these superstitious fears. 

Not a habitable room could be found, ex- 
cept the one occupied by the old gardener 
and his wife, in the western turret, and he 
ordered his camp bed to be set up in that 
apartment. 

It was in the autumn. At nightfall he re- 
paired to the gloomy abode, leaving his ser- 
vant, to his no small comfort, at the village 
inn. After having tound comfor- 
tably provided, he turned the large old rust- 
ed key upon the gardener and his wife, who 
took leave of him to lodge at a farm hard 


It was one of those nights which are 
checkered with occasional gleams of moon- 
shine and darkness, when the clouds are 
riding on a high wind. He rex pretty well 
for the first two hours. Then he was awak- 
ened by a low, mournful sound that ran 
through the apartments. This warncd him 
to be up and accoutred. 

He descended the turret stairs with a 
brilliant light, which, in coming to the 
grand floor, cast a gigantic shadow of him- 
self upon the high embattled walls. Here 
he stood and listened. Presently a hollow 
moan ran through the long corridor, and 
died away. This was followed by one of a 
higher key, a sort of scream, which directed 
his footsteps with more certainty to the 
spot. 

—— the sounds, he found himself in 
the great hall of his ancestors, and vaulting 
up on the large oaken table, set down his 


lamp, and folding his cloak about him, de- 
termined to wait for all that was terrible. 
The night, which had deen stormy, suddenly 
became still. The dark flitting clouds had 
sunk beneath the horizon, and the moon 
threw her silvery light through the chinks of 
the mouldering pile. As our hero had spent 
the morning in the chase, sk ep came unbid- 
den, and he fell asleep on the table. 

His dream was short, for near him issued 
a horrid groan. Amazed, he started up and 
sprang at the unseen voice, thrusting with a 
fearful blow his sword in the arras. The 
blade was fast, and held him to the spot. 
Behind the waving folds there lay the cause 
concealed. He left his sword; and retraced 
his steps to thg turret. ‘ 

hen morring came, a welcome crowd 
greeting him, asked if he had met the ghost. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the knight, “ dead as a 
door-nail behind the screen he lies, where 
my sword has pinned him fast. Bring the 
oe, and we'll have the disturber 
out 

With such a leader, and broad day, to 
boot, the valiant throng tore down the 
screen where the sword was fixed, when, lo! 
in a recess lay the fragments of a chapel or- 
gan, and the square wooden trunks, made 
tor hollowed sounds, were used as props to 
stay the work when the hall was coated 
round ‘with oak. The wondering crowds 
laughed aloud at the mysterious voice. It 
was the northern blast that found its way 
through the crannies in the wall to the 
groaning pipes, that had alarmed the coun- 
try round for a century past. 

Very few ghost stories have such a solid 
foundation as the one told of Joseph I., 
Emperor of Germany,a merry gentleman, 
end as brave at heart as he was sturdy in 
biceps. 

He was a bosom friend of the elector of 
Saxony; a royal scamp, whose bump of rev- 
erence hardly equaled his love for the flesh. 
Joseph was a good Catholic, and his friends 
of the church were in considerable fear lest 
the elector should lead him from the true 
faith. They tried almost every device to 
break the companionship between them, but 
all to no purpose. Finally a jealous Jesuit 
father disguised hitself in Satanic attire, 
and silently entered the emperor’s chamber 
late in one dark night. Clinking heavy 
links of chains, and placing himself near the 
bed, where the dim light from the solitary 


taper could fall upon his figure, the very 
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mysterious visitor began haranguing, in very 
sepulchral voice, the startled emperor. 

“Renounce, O Emperor, thy intimacy 
with the elector of Saxony, or prepare for 
eternal damnation !” ; 

The muscular magnate, not caring to be 
bored with unearthly callers at an unseason- 
able hour, leaped from his couch, and catch- 
ing up in his arms his phantom visitor, 
launched him out of the window, saying, — 

“ Return to Purgatory, whence you came!” 

A broken thigh was his ghostship’s re- 
ward, 

A man who bought a haunted house 
in Colosse, N. S., sought an explanation 
of the mysterious noises with a hammer. 
He pulled off a few clapboards, when an ex- 
planation flew out, followed by several hun- 
dred more. About a bushel of large black 
bats were discovered, cozily making them- 
selves at home in various crannies of the 
building, and making the people decidedly 
“not at home” by their clattes and noise at 
night. Those bats, when discovered, took 
all the romance out of that Haunted house, 
and cut a long story short. 

Practical jokers have often, played the 
se They are the last persons who take 

indly to a joke played upon themselves. 
An English servant girl, however, was once 
taught to respect the old saying, “ What ’s 
Fy for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
er. 

The coachman of Commodore Porter, 
famous during the war of 1812, died, and a 
few days after, the colored servants were 
alarmed at the »ppearance of his ghost. 
Every night about seven o'clock, they 
would rush up-stairs in great fright, declar- 
ing that Nathan’s ghost was in the cellar, 
Knowing that some one was playing a joke, 
the commodore watched. That night he 
saw one of the house-girls enter the cellar- 
window, dressed in a long night-gown, her 
face sprinkled with flour, and a lighted can- 
dle in her hand. The next night, the com- 
modore — dressed to resemble the dead 
man, with blackened hands and face, and g 
wood-saw in his hand—waited for the 
ghost. 

As soon as he heard footsteps, he be 
sawing wood. The girl entered the cellar, 
and the wood-sawyer, stopping his work, 
said, in sepulchral tones, — 

“Miss Jane,de Almighty done send me 


for you!” With a shriek the frightened 
woman rushed from the cellar, ran out of 
the house, and took to the woods. The les- 
son, though severe, was such as she deserved. 
She never again played the part of a ghost. 

Some years ago a gentleman’s family 
hired a spacious old mansion-house, in a re- 
tired region, and took up their abode there. 
It was in a lonely situation, separated from 
public view by the long rows of old trees 
which bordered the road and the avenue. 
One night as a young lady of the family was 
preparing for bed, she heard a strange, hol- 
ow, murmuring sound, as of distant voices. 
Though startled, she finally decided that it 
was voices of men in the road, and settled 
herself as for the night. But scarcely had 
her head touched the pillow, when she heard 
the sounds again, and springing to her feet, 
she went directly to a corner closet, whence 
they seemed to proceed. 

When she opened it a strong gust of damp 
wind blew in her face and almost extinguish- 
ed her lamp. Then came the sound of dis- 
tant talking again, and she thought she 
caught the words, “Poor thing! Poor 
thing! Too bad! Too bad!” 

She was for the moment paralyzed with 
terror, but resolved not to rouse the family, 
if she could possibly avoid it, feeling sure 
the sounds could be accounted for in some 
natural way. A few nights after the un- 
earthly noises were heard again from the 
same closet-corner, but nothing could be 
found there toaccouut forthem. The lady’s 
brother, determined to unravel the mystery, 
occupied the room one night, and . before 
morning, opening the closet, he distinctly 
heard the words, “ Poor thing! Too bad! 
Too bad!” uttered in tones not only hollow, 
put also painfully plaintive. 

It was subsequently discovered that in 
the extreme corner of the closet was a sec- 
tion of old tin pipe. In the closet of the 
nursery was the other end of this speaking- 
tube. The nurse occupying this room had 
been particularly annoyed by mice in her 
closet, and had set a trap there. Hearing 
the little captives scratching about as they 
were caught in their wiry prison, she and 
one of the other servants had risen upon the 


nights referred to, to secure them, and to 
make the trap ready for other victims, re- 
peating the words heard. . This was the key 
to the mystery. 
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NEW YEAR'S CHIMES. ~ 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


yas: for the rich man's wealthy home 
Ring, merry New Year's chimes. 
The present and the past alike 

Recall the goud old times. 


But winte® for the poor man means 
Dire want and misery, 

Pale chiidren starving in the cold, 
Sickness and poverty. 

t heart and heavy 

Can Tighten by kind wh ane deeds 

Our neighbors’ heavy curse. 
Boston, 1881. 
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CHAPTER I. 


! It is really quite time to 0 

the this is the 
fore Christmas Eve, and Frank will be at 
home tomorrow. So | gather up a great 
basketful of greenery, — holly and ivy and 
laurel, — and, last but not least, my special 
pride and treasure, a splendid bunch of 
white-berried mistletoe, and trudge off to be- 
gin my task. 

Westbourneleas is an ancient rambling 
house with a gray weather-beaten front and 
quaint old stacks; it is full of dusty corner 
cupboards and odd little nooks and closets, 
and-has a number of unused rooms at the 


’ top in which the mice and the wind make so 


many curious noises at night that the ser- 
vants firmly believe them to be haunted. 
I do not credit a word of the report, though ; 
and I love the old house dearly, for it is my 
home, and it has been the home of my father, 
grandfather, and goodness only knows how 
many more Westbourneleas before me. 

I do not think any of my brothers and 
sisters, except Frank, share my loving admi- 
ration for the dear, quaint old place; but 
then he and I are always of one mind. 
Frank is my elder by to years; he is two- 
and-twenty now, and is in London, reading 
for the bar. I am sure he will make a great 
man some of these days: he is so clever, so 
patient, so resolute, so calm, and, withal, 
so full of energy and perseverence, that | 
think it will be a strange thing if he does 
not subdue fortune. 

Then, too, he has another motive for 
working besides his natural desire for ad- 
vancement; we are. far from rich, and he 
knows that father has enough to do to keep 
him in London and Harty at college, and 
that the sooner he can maintain himself the 
better, for Harry, being a bol of only fifteen, 
must long be a burden on father’s hands. 
1 am afraid that 1 am not impartial in my 
likings ; for, though I love all my brothers 
and sisters clearly, | certainly prefer Frank 
to Harry. Frank is my darling, my best- 
loved companion and confidant; he has 
been the playmate of my childhood, the dear 
friend and adviser of my youth ; and it is 
but natural, 1 think, that he should be fore- 
most in my thoughts. 

And he certainly is this evening, as I go 
my rounds through the old house, with Flo 
for my companion. Flo is my sister, next 
in age to me, a tall, striking-looking girl of 
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eighteen, with well formed features, and 
large, limpid, blue-gray eyes, a singularly 
delicate complexion, and a small, graceful 
head, thick-coiled with soft, brown hair. 

I suppose I had better say at once, that 
my own personal appearance is quite a con 
trast to Flo’s. I am rather small, with 
somewhat irregular features, large hazel 
eyes, and a mass of dark hair drawn back 
from a low broad forehead. 1 am just “ pas- 
sable,” no more; while Flo is decidedly the 
beauty of the family, and resembles my 
mother, who died three years ago, leaving 
me, then barely seventeen, to be the mis- 
tress and the “little mother” of the younger 
ones. 

Besides Harry, there is Gertie, a slim 
girl of twelve, full of innocent vivacity and 
mirth, and the spoilt pet and darling of us 
all. She has joined us now on our d 
rating expedition, begging with the demur- 
est face in the world to be allowed to assist; 
and Flo and I have not the heart to refuse 
her, though we know that her help will 
probably consist in sticking the prickly 
holly-leaves into our hair and slippers, pur- 
posely mislaying hammer, nails, and twine, 
and generaliy retarding our preparations in 
a mischievous and provoking manner. 

But who could be angry with Gertie, little 
elf of mischief though she is? So she goes 
with us, and, in spite of her tricks, we labor 
away diligently until most of the adorn- 
ments are completed. We have Frank’s 
room yet to dress with green, and after that 
we have to put up the wreaths of holly and 
ivy we have made for the old school-room, 
where there is to be a Christmas tree for 
Gertie and a bevy of little cousins and 
friends. It is the reward of diligence at 
lessons, and has been long looked forward 
to by the little lady. 

e are putting the finishing touches to 
father’s room, and are thinking of begin- 
ning Frank’s, when there is a knock at the 
door, and Susan, our housemaid, enters, her 
bare arms steaming, and something more 
than a suspicion of soap-suds upon the hand 
which she extends holding a ‘etter placed 
carefully between two folds of her apron. 

“Oh, please, Miss Marion,” she sa 
“here be a letter as has just come by 
afternoon post, and Robert gave it to me to 
bring to youat once! You 'll please excuse 
my ‘hands, miss: I was a-washing down 
the stairs.” 


, “Of course, Susan,—thank you,” I say, 
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and turn to Flo, as the door closes on the 
i: crying, “ Why, Flo, it’s from Frank! 
hat can he want to write about, 1 won- 
der?” 
“Open the letter and see,” suggests Flo 
cont And so! do, and read as fol- 
ws :— 


“ My DEAREST MARION, —I know such a 
a clever little housekeeper as you can never 
be taken by surprise, so I am bringing 
Vaughan down with me to spend Christmas 
at Westhooricleas. You remember my 
father asked him to visit us when he last saw 
him in town, so when I met Vaughan yes- 
terday | persuaded him to accept the invita- 
tion rf this next fortnight. e shall start 
by the 4.30 train, and hope to be with you 
by seven o’clock on Christmas Eve. Love 
to my father, Flo and Gertie. Believe me 
ever your affectionate brother, FRANK.” 


“Ts that all?” asks Flo, when | conclude. 

“ Yes, and quite enough too!” say I, rath- 
er crossly, am afraid. “The  visitor’s 
room has n’t been used for months, and how 
it is to be a! aired on such short no- 
tice I can't tell. I wish Mr. Vaughan had 
been in Timbuctoo 
where he met Frank ! 

“ Why, Marion,” Flo said laughingly, “1 
don’t recognize our quict, capable woman 

-atall this evening. It won’t take long to 
light a fire; and you know it’s quite a char- 
ity to bring this poor ‘young fellow here to 
spend his Christmas. Don’t yau remember 

rank’s telling us that he had n’ta single 
relative in England? So of course he has 
no home but bachelor’s lodgings.” 

“Yes, | remember,” I answered penitent- 
ly. “It was. very selfish of me. I was 
thinking of the extra trouble, I’m afraid, 
and not of poor Mr. Vaughan’s loneliness. 
I will tell Susan to light a fire directly, 
and I can see how itis going on myself 
when we have finished dressing the room.” 

So we work with a will at Frank’s room, 
and when that is finished, run down to the 
old school-room, It is a large, barely fur 
nished room at the end of the hall, which 
had been used as a nursery when we elder 
ones were little, but which, when we grew 
‘older, was converted into a school-room. 

It begins to grow dusk, and I look fidgety, 
and beg of Flo and Gertie to make haste. 
So, presently, Flo, who hates to be obliged 
to hurry over anything, volunteers to finish 
the room and hang up the mistletoe herself. 
I gladly accept her offer, and hasten away 
to look after the arrangement of Mr. how 
han’s room. The fire is burning brightly 
when I enter, and things look cozy and com- 
fortable enough. 

“What a comfort it is,” I soliloquize, 
“that the carpet and curtains arered! : 


yesterday, instead of 


room furnished in crimson can never look 
very cold or cheerless. I wonder what sort 
of man this Mr, Vaughan is. He must be 
nice, | think, or Frank would not like him 
so much. I wonder if he will admire Flo? 
She is of ge! I don’t think he can help it. 
But then | believe Herbert Vaughan is poor 
—and I don’t think Flo ought to marry a 
poor man, It would break her heart to ‘be 
always pinching and economizing and trying 
to make one shilling go as far as two,” 

And so, having tidied things here and 
there, I trip down-stairs again, and meet my 
father in the hall. 

“Well, little woman,” he says, as 1 stand 
on tiptoe to relieve him of his heavy great 
coat, “any signs of tea?” 

“T'll go and make it now, father, while 
you are warming your hands.” Presently 
we are all seated round the early tea-table, 
chatting gayly of the morrow which is to 
bring us Harry and Frank. And then I 
tell father of Mr. Vaughan’s visit, and he 
says, — 

“I am very glad he is coming, Marion; 
he has no home, poor fellow, and there is n’t 
season in which that is missed so sorely as a 
Christmastide.” 

“ And he really has no relative living, fa- 
ther?” I ask. 

“TI believe he has one,” is the answer, 
“but she is only an old great-aunt who 
habitually resides in France. 

lam very tired when I to bed; and 
when I fall asleep I dream that I am sailing, 
with my brother Frank and Herbert Vaug- 
han, over a sea fair and smooth as glass; 
but presently the boat upsets, and I am 
struggling in the water, and trying to save 
myself by clinging with both hands to the 
great mistletoe-bough which Flo has hung 
up this evening; and suddenly its leafy 
sprays change into the dorsal fin of a 
dolphin, on which, in mermaid fashion, I 
am riding,— and here my dreams become 
confused, and I remember no more, 


CHAPTER II. 


a an morning of Christmas Eve was dark 
and lowering; some snow had fallen 
in the night, and the dull gray of the sky 
promised more. Nevertheless | felt bright 
and cheery as I dressed quickly and hur- 
ried down-stairs. I met my father coming 
out of his room as | descended, and, putting 
my hand upon his arm, detained him a mo- 
ment to say “ Good-morning,” and to ask if 
he thought there would be more snow. His 
face grew grave as he answered that he 
feared there would, and that, if so, Frank 
and his friend would have an unco 


A | journey. 
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That thought somewhat damped my 
bright spirits, and it was with a much graver 
and more demure face that I went about my 
housekeeping all the morning, pausing 
every now and then in my preparations to 
watch the thick flakes of fast-falling snow 
as they whirled past the windows. By and 
by it was time to dress for the expected ar- 
rivals, so Flo and I after overseeing Gertie’s 
toilet, and giving strict injunctions to the 
little maiden not to soil her pretty fresh 
dress, went to our respective rooms. 

I had already decided what I should 
wear. It was adress which Frank had ad- 
mired the last time he had been with us. 
I put it on, and turned to peep at myself in 
the glass. Yes, certainly Frank's taste was 
excellent. The soft sweeping folds of black 
cashmere, relieved here and there by crim- 
son bows, did really become me. 

I fastened my simple white coilar with a 
knot of crimson velvet, and placed a similar 
but smaller bow amongst the dark coils of 
my hair. And then I peeped again into the 
mirror, and thought — must I confess it ?— 
that I had never looked so well before. 

I had just turned from the glass, when 
Flo entered the room, dressed in a rich pur- 
ple, which harmonized well with her clear 
complex!on and bright brown hair. 

“ Why, Marion, how nice you look!” she 
exclaimed. “Mr. Vaughan must needs ad- 
mire you, if he has eyes to see.” 

_ “I did not dress for Mr. Vaughan, but 
for Frank,” I said, provoked that her care- 
less words should have made m: blush, as | 
knew they had. “But they will soon be 
here, so I will go and take a last look at 
their rooms ” 

I went first to Frank’s. The fire was burn- 
ing brightly, and everything was neat and 
cozy. Then I passed into Mr. Vaughan’s. 
Here, too, everything looked pleasant and 
comfortable, the firelight danced and flick- 
ered on the walls, and the glowing coals 
threw out a cheery welcome. I stayed a 
moment to arrange the little bouquet of ivy 
and chrysanthemums which decked the 
writing-table, and then hurried down-stairs. 
I found my father, Flo and Gertie in the 
drawing-room, all engaged in reading. I 
imitated their example, — at least to the ex- 
tent of taking up a k,— but I could not 
fix my attention on the printed page before 
me. A strange, uneasy presentiment of 
some coming evil held possession of me, 
and I sat in silent agony listening for the 
returning wheels of the vehicle which had 
been sent to meet the travelers, and shiver- 
ing with a vague fear which I could not ana- 

ze. 

Thus an hour passed. They were forty 
minutes behind their time now. I could 
bear it no longer. 

“Father,” | cried, —and the voice seemed 


unlike mine, it was so strange and harsh, — 
“why don’t they come?” 

My father laid down his book and glanced 
at the clock on the mantelpiece. As he did 
so the door opened, and our servant entered 
abruptly, a wild, scared look upon his face. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “but 
there 's been a slight accident upon the line 
about ten miles above the station, and I 
thought you might like to come back with 
me. The night has cleared greatly, sir, and 
the snow has almost ceased.” 

White as death, my father rose and follow- 
ed the servant to the door. J think, in this 
stupor of fear and grief, he would have gone 
forth into the bitter cold without extra cloth- 
ing of any kind, but that I followed him, 
and insisted on his putting on his great-coat 
and muffler. Thaak Heaven I| could still 
oe of others, though I could not for my- 
self. 

Then I went back to the drawing-room, 
to watch, and wait, and endure, for, alas, 
women can only suffer, whilst men can act! 
Gertie was crying quietly; Flo, her white 
face drawn oad haggard, sat staring straight 
before her, with a look of passive endurance 
and stony calm in her large, blue eyes. 

Almost an hour passed thus. I had 
counted the ticks of the clock, I had shiver- 
ed at every one of Gertie’s long-drawn sobs, 
I had started at every chance sound, I had 
battled with my misery until it had grown 
intolerable. 1 rose, and passed swiftly from 
the room, down the hall, and into the old 
schoolroom. 

The fire was burning brightly in the gra 
and now and then a cheerful light lea 

up and chased the flickering shadows on the 
wall. 1 would not approach the fire, it was 
too gay and bright to suit my sombre mood, 
but, drawing a stool into the centre of 
the room, I sat down upon it and hid my 
face in my hands. The solitude and dark- 
ness softened my heart; I sent up a short 
but fervent prayer to Heaven that the lives 
of those dear ones might be spared; and 
then welcome tears began to fall, bringing 
with them blessed reliel 

I cannot tell how long I had sat thu 
when I heard the door open, the tramp o! 
men’s feet in the hall, and the buzz of voices, 
among which I recognized Frank’s. I tried 
co rise and hurry toward the door, but the 
sudden revolution of feeling was too much 
for me, and my over-strained nerves gave 
way. I made a few blind, stumbling steps 
forward, and fell fainting to the floor. 


CHAPTER III. 


_ my senses came back to me, at 
length, there came with them the 


consciousness that Flo was supporting my 
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head upon her arm, and that Frank knelt be- 
side me, his anxious eyes fixed upon my 
face. I put my arm about his neck, and 
drew him toward me, exclaiming, — 

“Oh, thank Heaven, you are safe, dear! 
We were so frightened.” 

He bent his head to kiss me, and then I 
saw that there had been more spectators of 
the scene than 1 had imagined. The tall 
figure of a man was retreating from the 
door, and | turned quickly to Flo, and whis- 
pered, — 

“ Who is that?” 

“Only Mr. Vaughan, cear,” she answer- 
ed. “He was very kind, and would not re- 
turn to the drawing-room until he heard 
you were better.” 

Only Mr. Vaughan! I was so provoked 
that I straightway jumped up, and, exclaim- 
ing, “ Come, we aan been idling here long 
enough,” made a few steps toward the 


T. 

Frank, looking not a little astonished at 
my sudden change of manner, hastened to 
offer me his arm, and so we reached the 
drawing room. As we entered, 1 became 
conscious of a tall, stalwart figure standing 
beside my father’s chair. Of course it was 
only Mr. Vaughan, and, for the life of me, I 
could not raise my eyes when my brother 
introduced him, but was glad to take refuge 
behind the tea-urn, and concentrate my at- 
tention upon the tea-cups and sugar-basin. 
Luckily, Harry came to my aid by darting 
forward to inflict upon me a schoolboy hug, 
and a great many minute inquiries respect- 
ing his numerous pets. I am afraid my an- 
swers to his queries could not have been 
very satisfactory, for he presently gave up 
questioning me altogether, and turned his 
attention to the conversation going on 
among the rest of the party. 

As for me, I could. neither listen nor 
converse. My cheeks burnt hotly evcry 
time | thought of the ridiculous impression 
I must have made upon our guest. I to 
make a fool of myself by fainting away like 
a Lydia Languish! I, Marion Westbourne, 
staid, sensible Marion, whose prudence, 

ropriety, and perfect self-control had been 
words till, now! Alias, they 
would be so no longer! What must he 
think of me? 

I raised my eyes as the question present- 
ed itself to my mind, to try if, myself un- 
seen, | cold catch a glimpse of his face, 
and draw my conclusions-accordingly. Cer- 
tainly my evil star was in the ascendant to- 
night! He was looking at me, looking me 
fullin the face! I felt myself crimson to 
the very roots of my hair as my eyes fell be- 
fore the keen, salanclilag glance of his bright, 
dark-gray orbs. 

This little incident put the finishing 
stroke to my discomfiture. During the 


rest of the night I distinguished myself by 
a profound silence. 

Oh, how grateful I felt when Frank, pity- 
ing my weary looks, proposed that Flo and I 
should be permitted to retire! 1 could 
have hugged him for very thankfulness. 
When | was away from the scrutinizin 
glances of those bright gray eyes, my self- 
possession returned, and “ Richard was him- 
self again,” 

“* Come into my room, Flo,” I pleaded, — 
“the fire is quite good still; and tell me 
how they escaped. Recollect, 1’ve not 
heard one word about it, and I’m dying to 
know.” 

“From fear of such a catastrophe as your 
death,” said Flo, laughing, “1 suppose I’m 
bound to satisfy your curiosity.” 

She took a low chair beside the fire, and 
shook out the rich folds of royal purple 
which became her so well. 

“To begin then,” she said, “ the accident, 
it appears, was of the most trivial descrip- 
tion. I believe it was occasioned by a small 
stone which lay concealed under the snow 
upon the line, — at all events, two of the car- 
riages ran off the rails, and were overturned 
into a great drift. Only two persons were 
injured, and they not dangerously; but, as 
it would be some time before the train 
could be again set in motion, it was thought 
better to despatch a telegraphic message 
from the nearest station, requesting the im- 
mediate presence of a doctor. Luckily a 
train was just starting, which could drop 
the peony at a station not more than a 
mile distant from the scene of the accident; 
and in less than an hour Dr, Fenton was on 
the spot. It was found that the two poor 
sufferers were severely, but not dangerously, 
hurt, and could bear removal to their 
homes; so the train was got into motion 
again, as soon as it could be done, which 
was not for another hour. Mr. Vaughan, 
Frank and Harry were in one of the over- 
turned carriages. They gotsoaked through ; 
and, but for a flask of brandy which Mr. 
Vaughan had luckily put into his pocket at 
starting, they would have been half frozen. 
When the train reached the town, they bur- 
ried off to an hotel and had a good warm 
and changed their clothing; and they were 
just deliberating as to whether they should 
wait for Robert or get an hotel fly to bring 
them on here, when father, who had suc- 
ceeded in tracing them, rushed in, “ for all 
the world,” as Harry said, “like a big snow- 
man.” 

“ And h8w was it that you all came into 
the school-room?” I asked, turning toward 
the fire that Flo might not see my face. 

“ Oh, that was an accident,” she answer- 
ed. “You might have lain there-for an 
hour, you poor little Marion, only fer Mr. 
Vaughan.” 
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“Mr. Vaughan again! I begin to hate 
that man.” 

“Frank volunteered to show him to his 
room, and they left the drawing-room togeth- 
er. The candle was blown out by a draught 
just as they reached the school-room door, 
and Frank came back to re-light it, leaving 
Mr. Vaughan in the corridor. He got tired 
of waiting, I suppose, and tried to make his 
way farther by laying his hand on what he 
supposed to be the wall. It was the school- 
room door he touched, and it gave way be- 
fore his hand, making him stumble forward 
into the room. Before he had recovered 
his balance, his foot struck against some- 
thing on the floor; and by the light of the 
candle, which Frank brought just then, he 


kaw that you had fainted. He raised you 
up, and held you whilst Frank ran in for 
me.” 

It was well I had the prudence to conceal 
my face. from Flo. She would have made 
more than one arch jest upon the changes 
which } felt pass over it whilst she spoke. 

“Mr. Vaughan is a very fine-looking 
man,” said Flo musingly, after a short 
pause,— “not very handsome, but distin- 
 arwrwaitergeo and he has such honest, 
vandsome eyes. I don’t think I have ever 
seen a face that 1 liked better. It is so 
frank and truthful, and gives you the im- 

ression that its owner is sound to the Core. 

you know, Marion, I should like Herbert 
Vaughan immensely — for a brother-in-law !” 

I turned upon her with scarlet cheeks and 
flashing eyes. 

“Flo, how dare you say such athing! I 
hate that man!” 

“ And why, my dear?” asked Flo, quite 
amused by my indignant outburst. “Why 
should you hate him? I’m sure he admires 
you very much; he scarcely took his eyes 
Off you the whole night.” 

“I wish you would n’t talk so absurdly, 
Fio,” I burst out hotly. “I’m not the only 
person who is stared at. It’s well known 
that young Mordaunt of the Grange pays 
little heed to his prayers when you are in 
church.” 

- It was Flo’s turn to blush now; but she 
did not resent my hasty speech, and only 
said gently, — 

“T'm afraid I must have vexed you with 
my nonsense, Marion ; but I did not intend 
it, dear. Forgive me.” 

She bent forward to kiss me. The kind 
attion melted me, and I hid my face in her 
lap and burst into hysterically passionate 
weeping. 

"Flo waited for a while till my wild sobs 
had partially ceased; and then she said 


softly — 
« What is it, Marion? Tell me, little sis- 
‘And I told her all, — my terrible agony of 


suspense, the manner in which it had weak- 
ened my nerves, my bitter mortification 
about the fainting-fit which had followed, 
augmented by the fact of Mr. Vaughan’s 
having witnessed it, and the keen, searching’ 
glance of his dark eyes, which completed my 
discomfiture. 

“I do so hate doing anything conspicu- 
ous,” I complained. “I can’t bear the idea 


of facing that Mr. Vaughan in the morn- 


ing.” 

Flo comforted me sweetly and kindly. 

“ You could not help fainting,” she said; 
“and there was no need to fear that Mr. 
Vaughan would think it done for effect. It 
was far too genuine for that, besides occurr- 
ing in a place so secluded that no one desir- 
ous of attracting notice would have chosen 
it. The fact is,” she added, “you are ner- 
vous and unstrung, and want rest. You 
will take a brighter view of things in gener- 
al, and Mr. Vaughan in particular, tomorrow 
morning. And now, as the fire is almost 
out, suppose we say ‘ Good-night.’ ” 

I kissed and thanked her before I let her 


go; and, as we parted at the door, the clock 
was striking twelve, and the sweet, soft 
Christmas chimes pcealed forth in music up- 
on the frosty air. Listening to those silver 
bells, profound peace stole over me, and I 
composed myself to sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr day dawned bright and 
beautiful, with a clear, blue, frosty sky 
above, and a carpet of virgin white beneath. 

I found, on awaking, that Flo had been a 
true prophetess when she predicted that I 
should take a brighter view of things after I 
had rested and refreshed myself by sleep. 
I was in the pleasantest of moods as | 
dressed, —like a mist before the sun all my 
ill-humor had vanished with the darkness. 
I even sang softly to myself the words of an 
old Christmas carol as I fastened my cuffs 
and collar, and hastened down-stairs to see 
after the breakfast. I had just finished my 
share of the preparations for the meal, and 
was standing before the table thoughtfully 
surveying it, and meditating all the while 
whether it would not be well to sound the 
gong, when a firm, springing step sounded 
behind me, and I knew by some sort of in- 
stinct that Herbert Vaughan was in the 
room. A rush of shy timidity came over 
me, and so great was my desire to run away 
that I could scarcely command myself so 
far as to turn toward him. When 1 did so, 
however, | felt re-assured; his outstretched 
hand was so frankly extended, his voice was 
so pleasant and kindly as he said, — 

May I follow old custom, Miss 
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Westbourne, by wishing you a merry Christ- 
mas and many happy returns?” 

“Thank you,” I answered simply as | 

ave him my hand. “1 wish you the same, 
fir. Vaughan.” 

I had summoned courage to look up as 1 
spoke, and I saw a sudden pain cloud the 
brightness of his wonderful gray eyes; and 
then J understood that, as my father had 
said, Christmas was the saddest time of all 
the year for those who had neither home 
nor friends ; and | felt a sudden pity for the 
lonely man. 

I think he must have seen my thought in 
my face, for he smiled pleasantly, and slight- 
», pressed the hand he held as he murmur- 
e 

“ Thank you.” 


I had forgotten myself in my pity for him; 
but that slight pressure brought the hot 
blushes to my cheeks. 
my hand; and just then, to both my embar- 
rassment and my relief, Flo entered, looking 
fair and blooming as a flower in her pretty 
morning-dress. 

I turned away quickly to hide my burning 
cheeks ; but F.o came up to wish me “ The 
compliments of the season, my dear!” quite 
ignoring the fact that she had done so on 
the previous night, and to inquire why the 
gong had not sounded, with such merry 
mischief in her blue eyes as fairly maddened 
me, and made me resolve to pay her off for 
her jesting at some future time. However, 
I cooled down a good deal when she devo- 
ted herself to our guest, thus leaving me 
free to sound thegong, which gave me a 
few moments to recover myself. 

I had barely time to ring for the urn, 
when my father, Frank, and Harry joined 
us; and after that everything went smooth- 
ly, and my hot cheeks had time to cool. 

The rest of the day passed very ae 
ly. Christmas Day at Westbournleas was 


always a time of holy, happy peace and 
cal 


m. 

After the late dinner, we gathered, as we 
had always done, about the drawing-room 
fire, while Flo played soft sacred melodies 
and old carols, accompanying them with a 
sweet bird-like voice, to which Frank trolled 
out a deep second, and Gertie contributed a 
clear childish alto, Once, on looking up 
while a sweet old-world Christmas hymn 
was being sung, 1 saw Herbert Vaughan’s 
eyes glisten, and ready tears sprang into my 
own. bowed my head immediately, but 
yet | fancy those bright luminous eyes had 
detected my emotion, for he bent his tall 
form to whisper, — 

“So you too, Miss Westbourne, feel the 
charm of thet simple air?. Your sister's 
voice is singularly sweet; it reminds me of 
my mother’s.” 


“You remember your mother then, Mr. : 


I hastily released. 


Vaughan?” Ff said, raising my eyes to his, 
no longer ashamed that he should see the 
tears hanging on their lashes. ° 

“ Yes,” he answered gently, “ I was near- 
ly fourteen when she died,— old enough to 
miss her very sorely, especially as | had 
never known a father.” 

“ I can sympathize with you,” I said, “ for 
I too have lost a mother,—lost her just 
when I had learned to prize her most.” 
My voice faltered and my lips trembled as 
I spoke. 

Was it fancy, or did Herbert 
Vaughan, as he ce me “Good-night,” 
really hold my hand long and lingeringly, as 
though he were loath to part with it? 

Perhaps it was only a delusion of mine, 


et it sent a strange glow of pleasure ting 


ing through every nerve. And this was 
the man I had resolved to hate! What a 

The days passed ver easantly for all o} 
us the next week. Gertle’s oaeer went off 
with great éc/at, and the mistletoe-bough 
was in immense request. 

Then Harry and Gertie constructed a 


gigantic snow-man with a carrot nose and a 
flower-pot hat, and Frank produced a bro- 
ken pipe, which he stuck into the place 
where the mouth ought to have been, but 
was not; after which we all armed ourselves 
with snow-balls and knocked the snow-man 
down. 

On the morning after New Year's Day 
great excitement prevailed at the breakfast- 
table. Robert had announced that the ice 
upon the pond in the plantation was strong 
enough to bear a skating party, and Harry 
was wild to set off, whilst Frank was scarce- 
ly less enthusiastic. 

It was arranged that the skating party, con- 
sisting of Mr. Vaughan, Frank, Harry, Flo, 
and Gertie, should start immediately, leav- 
ing me to fol'ow at my leisure. I saw them 
off, and then turned to my housekeeping, 
getting through it as quickly as possible, 
that I might not lose the sight of the skaters, 
When I had done I. burried up-stairs, and 
arrayed myself for my walk in a warm, fur- 
trimmed jacket and a little black hat with a 
scarlet feather. I twisted a white fleecy 
“cloud” around my neck, and threw a 
heavy scarlet shawl over my arm ; and then 
I set off through the snow-covered planta- 
tion. 

I had not gone far when it occurred to me 
that I could sce the party long before reach- 
ing the pond, by mounting a high bank to 
the left. The decision was no sooner come 
to than it was carried out. Up I sprang, 
and looked in the direction of the pon 
smiling as 1 did so, Young Mordaunt had 
joined the party, and was engaged in earn- 
est conversation with Flo. Frank and Har+ 
ry appeared to be running races upon the 
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smooth ice, and Mr. Vaughan was teaching 
Gertic, with whom he was a favorite, to 
skate. In my absorbed watch I had forgot- 
ten the slipperiness of the bank, which was 
covered with a mixture of ice and snow. 1 
moved suddenly, and fell backward off my 
perch to the ground. 

My tumble seemed at first but a slight 
misfortune, but, when I had contrived to 
rise, 1 found it more serious than I had im- 

ined, as in the fall 1 had sprained my an- 
kie, and could not walk without great pain. 
I sat down upon a stone and began rather 
ruefully to speculate upon the best method 
of reaching eee. I had not had time to 
devise anv plan for my return, when a swift, 
firm step came round a bend in the walk, 
and Herbert Vaughan stood before me. 

“Has anything happened, Miss West- 
bourne?” he exclaimed. “Js. it possible 
that you can have met with any accident? 
You look so pale !” 

He could not have accused me of looking 
pale a moment afterward; for, at his words, 
the hot blood filled my cheeks with burning 
blushes, though I tried to answer carelessly. 

“] have slipped and sprained my ankle a 
little,” 1 said, with an attempt at a laugh, 
which was, | fear, an ignominious failure. 
“It is not much of a sprain, but it prevents 
my walking without pain; sol was just 
considering how I should get back to the 
house.” 

“There is but one way ot managing it, 
Miss Westbourne,” he said,—“ you must 
let me carry you.” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

The words burst involuntarily from my 
lips, and I would have given much to recall 
them when I saw the grave, pained express- 
ion in Herbert Vaughan's eyes. 

“It would be too much trouble,” I falter- 
ed, hanging my head to conceal my crimson 
cheeks. “I’m afraid that 1’m dreadfully 
heavy.” 

“1{ that is your only objection,” he said, 
—and | could feel, though not see, that be 
was smiling, — “ you must permit me to set 
it aside.” 

He stooped as he spoke, and in another 
moment | was clasped in his strong arms, 
and he was bearing me steadily to the house. 
The motion extorted from me alow moan of 

in. I shut my eyes and let my head fall 
eovlly upon his shoulder. Did my fancy 
play me false, or did I really hear him mur- 
mur something which sounded marvelously 
like “ My poor darling,” and feel his mus- 


tached lip pressed upon the heavy braids of 


my hair? I know not. I oply know that I 
hid my face, and that neither spoke to the 
other until we had reached the house, and 
he laid me gently down upon a sofa in the 
breakfast-parior. Then I gathered up cour- 
age to falter out my thanks, and to raise my 


eyes again to his face. It was so set and 
white that 1 exclaimed in terror, — 

“O Mr. Vaughan, I am afraid you have 
exerted yourself too much! | am so very, 
very sorry!” 

“I am quite well, thank you,” he said, 
with a strange smile, as he left the room. 

My sprain proved to be anything but seri- 
ous, and in three days 1 was able to walk 
about again. But those three days had 
changed me from a happy light-hearted girl 
to a sad and sorrowlul one, for | knew 
that I loved Herbert Vaughan, yet feared 
that I had given my heart unsought to one 
who would never return my love. Since 
that well-remembered day he had studiously 
avoided me. Still I hid my breaking heart 
as best 1 might, and laughed and jested as 
of old, and none knew the pain | suffered, 
or the tears I shed iu secret. 

But one morning my cup of misery over- 
flowed. Herbert Vaughan announced that 
he was going away; that he would leave on 
the following day. . Going away! felt a 
cold shndder pass over me, and, knowing 
that my face was ashy pale, | glanced up in 
quick affright to make sure that no. one was 
‘bserving me, and met the eyes of Herbert 
Vaughan fixed upon me, with a look so 
strange that 1 dropped my own in cunfusion, 
and the bright color flew back into my 
cheeks. Was it joy that shone in those lu 
minous eyes? It looked strangely like it. 

That day was like some painful dream to 
me, and I was glad to steal away at twilight 
to the old school-room to ease my heart with 
weeping. I took my old seat under the now 
withering mistletoe, and buried my face in 
my hands, whilst bitter scalding drops fell 
through my interlacing fingers. Suddenly 
an impatient hand was laid upon the lock, 
the door opened, and a light springing step . 
crossed the floor. That light foot could be- 
long to no one but Flo. 

She came softly to where I sat, and knelt 
down beside me, putting her arm tenderly 
about me in sweet, unspoken sympathy. 
The gentle touch unsealed the fountains of 
mv sorrow, 

“O Flo, Flo,” I cried, gasping and sob- 
bing in my wild grief, “he is going away! 
Going, and I may never see him again! 
And, oh, I love him so dearly! O Flo! 
what shall I do? ; 

The arm that encircled me drew me 
closer. That strong yearning pressure was 
not Flo’s! Ah, mon 4 it be possible that 1 
had made a mistake, that my unseen conf 
dant was Frank? 1 dropped my hands in 
sudden terror, and lifted my teortel eyes to 
meet the earnest, loving, tender of 
Herbert Vaughan! My first impulse was 
4 fly; but his strong arm held me close, and 
then — 

But why should I disclose what followed? 
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“Not i 
Are they, who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 
Let in the day.” 


I knew that Herbert loved me, and had 
loved me from the first, but his honorable 
nature had prompted him to conceal iis af- 
fection, for he was poor, and would not ask 
the girl he loved to share his poverty. But 
that morning he had received a letter in- 
forming him of the death of his old great- 
aunt, his only relative, who had made him 
her heir, and had left him something more 
than cight hundred a year, quite sufficient 
for us with our quiet tastes. And so he 
dried my tears, and it was a very happy face 
which smiled at me from the mirror when I 
went up to don for the evening the simple 
black dress in which, Herbert told me, | 
first caught his fancy and touched his 
heart 

It is a year ago that ail this chanced, and 


Herbert and | — wedded lovers fdr six 
months’ date now—are going down again 
to Westbourneleas to spend dur Christmas- 
tide and to congratulate Flo upon her ap- 
proacking marriage. For Flo is engaged 
now to Charlie Mordaunt, and they will, 1 
think, make a very happy couple, almost as 
happy perhaps as Herbert and J. And, as 
1 think this, ] raise my eyes, and they meet 
my hushand’s dear, wonderful dark-gray 
orbs, beaming with love and truth, and he 
says laughingly, — 

“ A penny for your thoughts, dear.” 

And, when | tel! him, he puts his arm 
about me and draws me toward him as he 
says. — 

“Who would not be happy with such a 
dear little wife as mine? Ah, my darling, 
the oe hour of my life was that in 
which | found you weeping under the mis- 
tletoe-bough.” 


MY OWN RIVAL. 


BY FENNO HAYES. 


ERFECTION isolates. I had known 
this long before, and cared nothing, but 
the day that saw Louis Rimaux at my feet | 


comprehended the desolation of magnifi- |” 


cence, the curse of a beauty so extreme as 
my own. You think he was my lover. No, 
a thousand removes from that. I never had 
a lover, notwithstanding the fact that there 
had been many at my feet before him; but 
I repeat, 1 never cared till this day, till I 
found out, listening to this man who begged 
no love of me, but only that he might make 
of me an idol unto himself, that I had a 
heart, and then how could | be an idol, for 
what idol ever had a heart, or cared for its 
worshiper? 

He was more thun ee re but, alas! 
I remembered certain outbursts of his be- 
fore Murillo’s pictures in the art galleries of 
Rome, and recognized the parallel. He was 
on his knees before me. Ob, that he had 
risen to the level of my heart instead, that 
he had taken me in his arms, that his smcoth, 
flowing speech had tripped upon his tongue. 

The nursery door must have been a bit 
ajar. Anything serves Lulu for a cradle 
song. Bending, happy as any saint in heav- 
en, above her sleeping babe, she will yet 
sing so one might fancy her heart was 
breaking, ifone did not know that singers 


still less than poets feel what they sing. At 
this moment there floated down the stairs, 
“ Thou art so near, and yet so far.” 

“My soul has possessed her voice,” I 
thought, looking down on Rimaux, whom I 
might have laid my hand upon as I sat, — 
Rimaux, between whom and me stretched 
immensity. 

Still I was tempted sore> Is not halfa 
loaf better than no bread? Yet how is hun- 
ger helped by a stone? If | dared risk cir- 
cumistance, disease, the pall of possession, 
yet waited for me Time, the inconoclast, 
from whom one may escape only by death’s 
door. Ruin is less kind to loveliness in na- 
ture than in art,—it denies it even the 
picturesque. The ugliest old women one 
sees have always been young beauties, I re- 
membered, and the thought stung me to c 
out, a little sharply perhaps, the words wit 
which I had daliied so long, the words for 
which I knew his heart held but one an- 
swer, — 

“Wait,” 1 said, interrupting him in the 
midst of his rapid tide of words. “Do you 
love me?” 

“I adore you,” he answered, looking up 
in my beautiful face, seeing that only, think- 
ing of that only, as he spoke. 

is tone, his words, clashed hollow and 
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alien in my ears with a little Scotch lullaby, 
simple, and homely, and sweet, which Lulu 
now sung. 

* Do you love me?” I said again, with an 
emphasis so marked and bitter, that it roused 
him to comprehension of me and himself. 
He did not speak directly, and, watching his 
face, 1 knew I had judged him aright, — he 
might be cruel, but he could not be untrue. 

“It is not for you, Regina, he said at last. 
“You do not need it. Love, the common 
love which man gives woman, embraces 
tenderness, and tenderness implies pity, 
though it be latentand undeveloped. Look,” 
he said, leading me before one of the mir- 
rors with which the room was lined, “ you 
are a goddess, you are perfection! Do you 
then demand tenderness, do you inspire 

ity? No; love clasps at its own level, 
Come to heart, but it is thus for you, Regi- 
na,” throwing himself again at my feet, and 
again pouring out I know not what wild rav- 
ings of my beauty. 

“Rise, Monsi¢ur RKimaux,” I said, smikng 
a little, “ it is not worth so much supplica- 
tion, this favor which it seems tome’! can 
grant you at small cost to myself. Every 
one concedes your skill as an artist. Come, 
I will sit to you, and you shall have the por- 
trait for your own. Perfection, as a woman, 
must soon decay; as a portrait, you may 
possess and preserve unscathed for a life- 
time that which you admire in me.” 

“Ah, but,” he said, a little confused at 
the turn I had given the affair, “did I not 
say you were a goddess rather than a wo- 
man?” 

“Then I may not wed a mortal,” I an- 
swered. “I must wait for my Olympian 
mate.” 

I spoke lightly, mockingly, for 1 was in 
an agony, now that I had fathomed exactly 
his feeling for me, lest he should suspect 
what had prompted me to demand of him if 
he loved me, lest he should guess what bit- 
ter longing possessed me for the love above 
whase need or reach he had set me. If not 
for me love’s tender sympathy, never for 
me the pity that stings worse than contempt, 
the compassion whose existence seems to 
insult. I was more gay, more brilliant than 
he had ever seen me. I assumed that my 
“ happy thought,” as I termed it, perfectly 
satishied him, with an air so absurd, so com- 
= and friendly, that it was impolite for 
1im to resume his former manner, or to re- 
monstrate against this literal interpretation 
of his wishes with persistency or natural- 
ness. } 

He left me at last, a little bewildered, | 
could see, both at me and himself, and the 
outer door closed at once upon his retreating 
form, and opened to the incoming figure of { 
Theo, into whose arms Lulu lightly sprang 


from the stairs, down which she had hasten- 
ed on seeing him come up the walk. 

“ Ha, ha, little wife,” he laughed, kissing 
her heartily, “one would think P had been a 
long journey. Has the child got his teeth ? 
Does he walk or talk yet ?” 

“For shame, Theo,” remonstrated Lulu, 
“IT have a mind to punish you for laughin 
at me by not allowing you to see baby ti 
tomorrow 

“ And that would make twenty-four hours 
elapse without my beholding the wonder of 
the nineteenth century. Monstrous woman ! 
cruel tyrant!’ mocked Theo, “ it is thus I 
set you at defiance.” 

. And then I heard a little scrambling rush 
across the hall, a playful struggle, and 
Theo’s firm step went up the stairs, and to 
the nursery door, a trifle more slowly and 
heavily than usual for Lulu’s weight. 

A sudden impulse made me follow. AsI 
opened the door I beheld Theo's great, lion 
head bent close above a little pink mite of 
humanity that lay in the swinging cradle, 
while, on the other side, Lulu stood looking 
down on both, with an expression of infinite 
satisfaction and content. 

“Why did you marry Lulu, Theo?” I 
asked suddenly. 

“ Because I loved ber,” he said promptly, 
taking at once the mite’s mite of a hand and 
Lulu’s into his own broad palm. 

“But why did you love her?” I pursued. 
“Not for her beauty.” I said, a little ironi- 
cally perhaps, but Lulu does n't mind her 
lack, at least not since she has Theo. 

“ Not at all,” said Theo, getting up, and 
making me a grand bow. “If love were for 
beauty, I should be your slave I suppose, in- 
stead of Lulu’s husband.” 

“ And not for her voice,” 1 said, “for you 
don’t know a sharp from b flat; and, of all 
the world, you are the one who listens least 
when she sings.” 

* No, not for her voice,” he said, stealing 
his arm round Lulu’s waist. 

“ What for, then?” I questioned. 

“ Because I did, because I do. That’s 
all, and that’s enough. The best reason in 
all the world for loving. The only reason 
that neither time nor circumstance can 
change. Kiss me Lulu.” 

My hand was on the door. I felt that I 
must fly. My eyes were strangely dim, and 
something choked in my throat, for, at every 
word Theo uttered, I realized anew the 
mockery of a marriage founded on the feel- 
ings with which my beautiful flesh had in- 
spired Rimaux, the immeasurable distance 
between love and admiration, be it ever so 
enthusiastic. Buthow bitter is conviction 
against desire! How despairingly, ravish- 
ingly sweet seems love in others when to 
us denied, I could no longer contemplate 


it. I fled away to solitude, and the first re- 
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membered tears which I had ever shed. 
Happy Lulu! who, having nothing, yet had 
all | Miserable me! a queen, who despised 
her kingdom, who would have given all the 
jewels in ber sceptre for love's rose. 

Rimaux was a Frenchman, versatile and 
imaginative. When he came, on the mor- 
row, to give me my first sitting, I could see 
that my idea had taken strong hold of his 
fancy, that the anticipated me whom he 
should paint already rivaled my living self 
in his artist soul, strange jealousy stirred 
in my heart. I would have retracted my ol- 
fer, only that I feared thatany inconsistency 
of mine might possibly suggest to him its 
cause, so timid does one become who has 
aught to conceal. 

ut I had condemnéd myself to slow tor- 
ture, to exquisite tosment, as | sat before 
the man whom I loved with all my soul, to 
give to him my soulless image, seeing, day 
after day, the beautiful, insensate thing up- 
on his canvas absorb and satisfy him more 
completely. Unrecognized, unwooed, the 
woman watched, while he painted the god- 
dess, listening, even as one might to a ri- 
val's praises, to the raptures over form and 
coloring in which he indulged as his work 
rogressed, my breathing lips thirsty for the 
he of a lover while his brush lingered 
about the smiling mouth of the portrait, as 
if loath to leave it. 

At last it was completed, and before it 
Rimaux stood, with exactly the expression 
upon his face that I remembered it had worn 
on the day of his declaration to me, Ah 
me! how well, how cruelly, tauntingly well, 
had this substitution sufficed him! 

“Tomorrow,” he said, more to himself 
than to me, never turning his eyes from the 
picture, “tomorrow I shall come to taxe it 
away, to take it with me, for I can never, 
never leave it behind.” 

“What!” I said, rising, and involuntarily 
reaching out my hand, as if to stay him, 
“you are going away, Monsieur Rimaux ? 
Where, then?” 

“ Yes,” he said creamily, still absorbed in 
contemplating my image, “we are going 
away, over seas, somewhere. I hardly know 
where we shall make port. My bride,” lay- 
ing his hand caressingly upon the canvas, 
and smiling a little, “will not be difficult to 
please.” 

1 slipped away, and left him there before 
the picture, only too sure that he would 
never miss me, then, or in the future, when 
he should be “ over seas;” for all of me for 
which he cared his brush had obtained for 
him. But even in the bitter agony that 
surged over me at the thought that | should 
behold him no more, I did not regret that 
my beauty was to accompany him without 
my soul, for if I had learned more certain- 
lyany lesson in those hours while Rimaux 


inted me, it was that only love can satisfy 
ove, that a wife wooed for beauty alone is 
but a mistress, who must tremble at every 
moon that brings nearer age’s withering 
breath, who must forever fear life’s thousand 
accidents and changes. 

Yet he was going away, whither I knew 
not, nor for how long, and I loved him. I 
remembered that, and that only, when night 
came, night which is friendly only to the 
happy, whose shadows darken still more 
deeply shadowed hearts. Sleep was long 
coming, but I fell finally into the heavy 
slumber of exhaustion. 

Philosophers tell us that all estimation of 
time in dreams, by the feelings pr events 
taking place therein, is impossible, but sure- 
ly it was hours that a mountain lay on my 
breast, days that a monster’s choking hand 
clutched at my throat. 

But I gasped and struggled into wakin 
and reality at last. The room was full o 
smoke, dense and blinding, and without its 
doors I heard a rush and crackling as of 
flames. 1 felt my way dizzily to the door 
that opened into the hall, but already the 
stairways, front and back, were on fire, cut- 
ting off my escape. My room communi- 
cated with that in which Rimaux had set up 
his eascl, and tlither 1 now went, and 
crouched down by the side of my picture, as 
if that could give me some companionship 
in death, for it-needed but a few moments 
after my awakening for me to comprehend 
that the house was on fire, that I had been 
forgotten, and that there was nothing left 
for me but to wait the coming of the fierce, 
red-tongued fiend that writhed itself at every 
moment nearer the door of the apartment in 
which I was. The smoke had nearly suffo- 
cnted me in my sleep, I suppose, for all my 
senses seemed dulied and stupefied, and I 
did not even think to go to a window, and 
try to attract attention, if, perchance, help 
might be rendered ie in any way from 
without. 

“ Ah me,” I murmured to my unconscious 
double, “we shall perish together, but you, 
at least, he will regret !” 

Oh, sad is death, when it takes one from 
love’s reach, but bitter and desolate indeed 
it seems to look forward to a grave that 
shall be watered by no tear. A grave? 
Should I have a grave even, or would the 
four winds of heaven scatter my ashes 
whither they listed ? 

A horror of death, of such swift, consum- 
ing, annihilating death, of nothingness so 
utter and sudden, seized upon me at this 
thought. I groveled in agony and despair 
upon the floor behind the picture, my head 
buried in a pillow, to deaden as much as | 
might the ever louder roar of the approach- 
ing flames. Suddenly | became conscious 
a noise at one of the windows, of a pres 
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ence within the room. Before I could raise 
my head or speak a hand had snatched the 

icture from the easel, and turned to fly. 

t was Rimaux, come at the peril of his life, 
to save my portrait, while 1, forgotten and 
uncared for, was left to perish. Nature, 
against my will, against my pride, uttered 
the cry that burst from my lips as he turned 
to the window, unheeding me. 

“Great Heavens!” he cried at the call, 
“are you then here, Regina? Come, there 
is not an instant to be lost! To the lad- 
der; you first!” 

I staggered up to my feet, but, even in the 
moment that | had delayed him, the flames 
burst through the walls of the apartment 
from the burning hall within, and, at the 
same instant, a red flag of fire flaunted in at 
the window from without. 

“Come! come!” he said, almost savage- 
ly, through his set teeth, seizing me, and 
thrusting me out from certain death behind 
to little Jess than certain death before, for al- 
ready the ladder was on fire. Down, down, 
me first, and after me Rimaux, a few brief 
moments in reality, an age in seeming. 
Now a barbed tongue of flame darted out 
from the streaming windows be:ow, and al- 
most licked my cheek as [ passed, now fiery 
fingers reached and snatched at my _ hair, 
whie blasts of hot air came at every breath- 
ing, and the rounds of the ladder were blis- 
tering hot to my feet and hands. 

“God forgive me that I forgot for a little 
all save Lulu and the child!” I heard Theo 
murmur, as he received me at the ladder’s 
foot, enveloping me close in some woolen 
garment to crush out the fire which had 
seized upon me. 

I must have fainted just then, for I re- 
member no more till I found myself lying 
upon a bed at the house of a neighbor, while 
over me was bending good old Doctor Ley- 
ton. 

“Never fear,” he said, as I opened my 
eves, “your good looks are all safe, Regina. 
There won't be a scar, and your hair will 
soon repair damages for itself.” 

I turned my face wearily away, for the al- 
Jusion to my beauty recalled how it happen- 
ed that Rimaux.had saved me. But how 
had it fared with him? for he had been be- 
hind me, and every moment had told in that 
flight from fire. 

At this moment, Lulu, standing in the 
door, and dismissing the doctor with some 
words which I was not heeding, sighed 
softly, 

“ Poor Rimaux!” 

“Lulu!” I called. “ Lulu, come here! 
What of Monsieur Rimaux?” 

“He went back,” she said hesitatingly; 
“went back for something after he was half 

down. It was madness ” — 


ure! I —— her arm so fiercely that 
she uttered a little cry of pain. 

“He is not dead?” I said. 
dead?” 

“ No; but his eves. The doctor doubts 
if he will ever see again ; and the ladder had 
burned so that it snapped while Rimaux 
was yet far from the ground, and he has 
broken a limb.” 

I said uc more, but Jay as quietly as 1 
could, waiting for the morning, and when it 
was day I went out, despite the remon- 
strances of Lulu, closely veiled, and with 
the bandages still about my forehead and 
face. Rimaux had nota relative in Ameri- 
ca, not a woman soul nearer than his lund- 
lady on this side of the ocean. Once he 
had asked me to be his wife, and I had re- 
{used, trembling all the while lest he should 
guess that I loved him. Now I was going 
to tell him that I loved him, to beg, on my . 
bended knees, if need be, to be his wife, so 
that I might care for him. He had need of 
me now, need of woman’s love and tender- 
ness. I could give now, aad ask not back, 
all my pride swallowed up in the flood. of 
pity that rushed into my soul at thought of 
him helpless and suffering, all ¢ fears of 
not being loved forgotten in the divine ten- 
derness of loving. 

As I went into Rimaux’s chamber, he lay 
with his hands folded on his breast, still as 
death, save a little low moaning that stirred 
his lips now and then. Somebody has said 
that there is in woman’s love always some- 
thing of the maternal. 1 felt it as I looked 
in this moment upon Rimaux. I laid my 
hand softly upon his forehead, and then 
bent and kissed his Sips. 

“What! Who is it?” he said, turning 
his bandaged eyes toward me. 

“It is I, Regina Maymont,” I said. “I 
love you, Rimaux, love you so well that now 
you need mel no longer care to hide it 
rom you, no longer am afraid because it 
was my beauty alone that won you. Do not 
send me away, Rimaux. Had nothing bap- 
pened | could have let you go with the pict- 
ure, and died in silence ; but now, it is noz 
to be loved, but to love, that I ask.” 

“Poor child!” he said, taking my hand 
in his. Ah, how much sweeter this simple 
word sounded in my ears than “goddess.’’ 
“I never dreamed that you cared for me. 
But I cannot let you sacrifice yourself so. 
I am helpless and blind, matin 9 for always. 
I cannot let you throw yourself away on me, 
who can no longer look upon you or glory 
in your perfection.” 

s deceit ever pardonable? 
know. I did not stop to consider it then 
even. I felt at once that he would be inex- 
orable, and that I could not, would not, 
leave him. 


“ He is not 


I do not 


wa 
For something? For that accursed pict- 


“ My perfection !” I said, raising his hand 
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to my shrouded forehead and cheeks, and 
passing it over my shorn hair. “Of what 
account is a thing so perishable that a 
breath of fire may destroy, the accident of 
an hour obliterate ?” 

Well, 1 triumphed at last, as I never 
should if 1 had not led him to suppose that 
the flames had taken from me much of that 
beauty, which it seemed to him would have 
rendered me more of a sacrifice to his slght- 
less life. 1 insisted on an immediate mar- 
riaze, feeling that his need of my care made 
that proper which would have been unmaid 
enly under other circumstances. I wore the 
bandages about my face much longer than 
was really needful, and I forbade all who 
had access to him, to undeceive him as to 
the extent of my injuries. I nursed him 
tenderly, persaps all the more tenderly be- 
cause I was never thinking of his love for 
me, but, only and always, of my love for 
him ; and yet his gratitude was very sweet, 
sweeter far to me than all the old raptures 
to which I had once listened, over that 
which he fancied marred forever, and I nev- 
er allowed myself to sigh for anything more. 
Besides, every day alittle hope was growing 
to be a greater one with me, a hope which, 
‘one evening the doctor’s assurance that | 
might consider a certainty, gave me all the 
happiness that my heart could hold, I 
thought Rimaux would see again, his eyes 
would be entirely restored. There had 
been little hope of this at first, grave doubts 
for a long time, then faint and fluctuating 
encouragment, so that it had been deemed 
best to keep it all from Rimaux, who had 
made up his mind to the worst from the be- 

inning, for fear of fnal and yet more bitter 
ppointment. 


“ You must tell him this happy news, Mad- 
ame Rimaux,” said the good doctor, “ and 
tomorrow | will tell him that he owes it 
more than half to your nursing.” 

1 rarely left Rimaux long alone, for I 
feared that he would brood unhappily over 
his condition if left much in solitude. Now, 
as 1 entered his room again after a short 
absence, he cried, with a glad accent that 
thrilled me, — 

“It is you, Regina! I am glad always 
when you come back.” 

] could not keep back for a moment the 
happy tidings. I threw myself on my knees 
beside his chair, and, seizing his hands, I 
cried, — 

“Louis, O Louis, you are going to have 
your cyes again, you are going to see! Do 
you hear? ‘The doctor says it.” 

“ Thank God !” Rimaux murmured. 

And then— Oh, what was it, all this joy, 
this beatitude ? Who knows when his cup 
is full cither of happiness or grief? A mo- 
ment before | had felt that I asked no more, 
but now, lying on my husband's breast, 
close, close within his clasping arms, listen- 
ing, not to admiration, not to gratitude even, 
but to love, love for me, myself, my beauty, 
its loss or presence alike forgotten, | tasted 
heaven, 

He had learned to love me when he 
thought my beauty gone forever, with the 
love which knows no possibility of unloving, 
the love which is from within to within, and 
if, as the years go by, my portrait, which 
Rimaux has restored, and which now hangs 
upon our chamber wall, shall suggest to me 
change and fading in myself, I shall not 
a lest Rimaux see it too, and love me 

ess. 


the Wind to the tree:tops, 
Whispered soft and low, 
“ Ah, say, have you heard the story, 
That wondrous tale of long ago? 
How the Star shone bright 
In the vault of night, 
To show the way to tha liule Child-King f 
And why it is that the children sing 
In the Christmas-tide, 
So 
And the joy-bells ring, 
So merrily? 


“°T isa wonderful tale,” said the whispering Wind, 
“That beautifu; tale of the little 
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And well they sing when they bring it to mind, 
cars ago,” said the Wind to the trees, 
“ He came to men on Christmas-nicht ; 
And I ‘ve often heard from my sister breeze, 
That he came to be for the world a light. 


“ Oh, bright shone the Star o’er that lowly stall! 
But brighter sti!l was the halo within ! 
And the moonbeams saw, through the broken wall, 
That King without blemish, or stain, or sin? 
And the children sang, 
And the joy-bells rang, 
On Christmas nicht, 


Proclaiming to all the birth of the Light! ” 
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THE CHARM 


BY CAPT. W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET. 


OME years ago the ship to which I be- 

longed was condemned as unseaworthy, 
in the port of Melbourne, Australia, and it 
was my fortune, or misfortune, to remain 
adrift there for several weeks before getting 
a berth for a new voyage. During this 
time I boarded in a public-house which was 
known by the old name of the Blueskin, 
The sign —for every English tavern or inn 
must have an emblematic device of some 
sort —represented a huge eel painted in 
blue on a light ground, with Biveskin in 
large capitals, and below this the passer-by 
was informed in smaller lettering that 
Alexander Stuart was duly licensed to sell 
wine, liquors, and so forth, and was ready at 
all hours to fur-nis): entertainment for man 
and beast. I had been recommended by 
some otherAmerican seamen to take up my 
quarters at this inn, and I found everything 
very pleasant and home-like there, but the 
old symbol and name of the house puzzled me 
exceedingly, and I resolved, if opportunity 
Offered, to ask an explanation thereof. 

Alexander, or “ Sandy,” Stuart, as he was 
more generally called, was an elderly man of 
strong, brawny make, evidently of Scotch 
birth, and like most of that race, thrifty, 
shrewd and intelligent. He was of fair 
complexion with light brown hair which 
- seemed to have preserved its original color, 

although he must have been then entering 
upon his seventh decade, at least. His wife 
was a blonde, buxom irish woman, who 
might well have been a beauty in her young- 
erdays. There was a daughter of perhaps 
twenty, fair to look upon, and bearing a 
strong resemblance to her mother, but there 
was also a son who must have been nearly 
forty years old and had a family of his own, 
but living hard by, and often in and out, 
making himsclf quite at home. — Stu- 
art, as he was called, bore some faint resem- 
blance to the old landlord, but the strong, 
Scotch features were much softened and 
rounded down, and he was swarthy in com- 
plexion, with very fine dark eyes and hair 
which must have been of jetty blackness in 
youth, and already showing a tinge of gray. 

set him down as having been the issue of 
a previous marriage, for it was scarcely pos- 
sible Sandy and his Irish wife could both be 
~ his parents. 

One warm evening, when the tide of cus- 
tom atthe bar seemed to have ceased to 
fiow for that night, and old Stuart was about 
closing up the shutters, I stood in the door- 


OF BLUESKIN. 


way, and glancing up at the hanging sign I 
remarked to him, — 

“ That’s an odd idea, is n’t it?” 

“ What is ?” he asked. 

“That serpentine symbol on your sign, 
and the name of your house too: I ’ve been 
quite unable to see the fitness of it.” 

“Ah, indeed! Perhaps not, but thereby 
hangs a tale, as old Will Shakspere says. 
You may have observed that my son has an 
odd name, too,—Qualan Stuart. Can 
put that and that together now?” he asked, 
“Yes,” I answered, after thinking a mo- 
ment. “Qualan is the name sometimes ap- 
plied to Strong’s Island, one of the Caroline 
Group, which I have visited two or three 
times in my life, and I have heard those 
people talk about Blueskin, or at least a 
word which had that sound, as the name of 
their god or Great Spirit.” 

“Just so,” answered Sandy, with an ap- 
proving smile. 

ag thought it likely that in the course of 
your whaling voyages you had cruised down 
that way, and so you'll better comprehend 
the story that 1’m going to tell bs It’s 
a quiet time now,” he added, as he pushed 
the last bolt of the door, and we can enjoy a 
pipe and a taste of something good while I 
spin out the yarn.” 

I had only touched among the Caroline 
Islands for a few days at a time, and was 
not really much acquainted with the habits 
and customs or the superstitions of the na- 
tives. But the little that I knew prepared 
me to listen to more from the old man, who 
had lived among those people, and broken 
bread-fruit with them. But 1 will let him 
tell his tale in his own way, premising that 
the more the reader knows of the roe | 
and Ms inhabitants, the more readily he wi 
credit the whole narrative of old Sandy 
Stuart. 


I was a strapping, happy-go-lucky youn 
fellow, when shipped at Hobart Town, 
a trading vovage down among the pode 
in the brig Mewcastle. 1 was only an able 
seaman, though I ought to have been, even 
then, at least chief mate if not master of 
some vessel, for | had been well educated in 
old Scotland, and was competent enough 
both in seamanship and navigation, but my 
reckless intemperate habits had been against 
me, and kept me in the background. Hopw- 
ever, that is allover since I have grown old- 


er and wiser, though the wisdom did not 
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come until] it was too late to rise in my pro- 
fession. Things have turned out more com- 
fortabie for me in my old age than I had a 
right to expect, but still I feel pa be that 
mine is a life of disappointment, for I ought 
to have done better than bring up in a pub- 
lic at the close of the voyage. However, I 
won’t tire you any more with moralizing 
over wasted opportunities. 

We had knocked about for some months 
among the savages at the Mulgraves and 
the King’s Mills, driving a trade for shells 
and cocoa-nut oil, and anything that he 
thought could be sold again in the colonia! 
ports, but the Meweast/e was a venerakly 
old castle, and plagued us much at the 
pumps, especially after we had rasped her 
on a coral reef one night through the care- 
lessness of the lookout. The usage was 
none of the best, and 1 determined to cut 
and run as soon as a good opportunity of- 
fered. So when we were lying in the weath- 
erharbor of Qualan, or Strong’s Island, as 
you call it, | made a secret bargain with one 
of the chiefs, who stowed me away so snugly 
that the captain, after exhausting all his ar- 
guments in the way of persuasion, threats 
and bribery, was compelled to put to sea 
one hand short. 

He left word that he meant to come back 
to the island in a few days to get his lost 
man, but of course he did not come. The 
object was merely to scare and annoy me, 
and | knew well enough that if he had really 
intended to come back, he would have kept 
secret about it. 

So as soon as the Newcastle’s royals had 
sunk below the horizon, I came out of my 
retirement, and made myself as free of the 
island as the authorities would allow. Al- 
‘ though the Strong’s-Islanders seem to be a 
very mild, inoffensive people, they are 
treacihcrous in their dealings with whites, 
and have many barbarous customs among 
themseves, which would seem hardly credi- 
ble to a casual visitor. More than one ves- 
sel has been cut off and destroyed in those 
harbors, the crew being all put to death, up- 
gg safe principle fhat ead men tell no 


s. 

There was only one white man residing 
among them when | landed, —an Irishman, 
known simply as Larry, who had been there 
many years, and was quite as much of a 


savage as any of the natiyes. The young 
woman, Saysa, to whom I had attached my- 
self, was a sister of the chief who had help. 
ed me to desert, and as she had become 
very fond of me, I had powerful friends in 
her and her brother, But as you know the 
vernment there is despotic in the highest 
egrec, and the power of etiquette and def- 
erence to superior rank exceeds anything in 
that way to be found among the islanders of 
the Pacific. Not only I myself, but my 


friends Selic and Saysa, would have to be 
very careful not to offend the chiefs of high- 
er grade, and especially to keep the right 
side of the king, who seems to hold the lives 
of all infeviors — at the mercy of his 
arbitrary will. The Irishman Larry had ac- 
quired a good deal of :nfluence, and as he 
understood the language | found it would be 
necessary to conciliate him on all occasions 
at least for the present, but I perceived that 
with my superior intelligence, I would. soon 
know more than he did, and get ahead of 
him in the king’s favor. 

But I had been only a few days among 
these people when an unfortunate accident 
was near putting an end to all my plans and 
»prospects. My friend Selic, the chief, was 
the owner of a shot-gun, and lent it to me to 
go into the woods to shoot tropical pigeons. 
A young native — one of Selic’s vassals, he 
might be called, a rather weak-minded fel- 
low, but alert of eye and swift of foot — was 
sent with me, to act as guide and also to 
carry the game which | might be lucky 
enough to kill. At a moment when poor 
Arlik was running a little in advance of me, 
ard looking back, my gun, catching at a twig, 
unfortunately went off, and one cf the small 
shot spoiled one of his eyes forever. Of 
course I was horror stricken »t this mishap, 
and I at once led the poor fellow home, tell- 
ing every one honestly just what had occur- 
red, and how it happened. I was much sur- 
prised at the looks of sadness that! met 
with from Selic and others of my best 
friends, for their feeling of concern appear- 
red to he not so much for the poor sufferer 
as for myself, and the anguish of my bright- 
eyed Saysa was piteoustobehold. A crowd 
was soon drawn together by the news, and 
on the arrival of the king a few solemn words 
spoken to him by one of the higher chiefs, 
who went down on his knees while speaking, 
appeared to arouse in him something 
which was not so much anger asa certain 
sternness, like that of the Roman father, as 
if he had a duty to perform at any sacrifice. 
At a signa! from him I| was seized by three 
or four stalwart men, who used no more vio- 
lence than was necessary to make me their 
prisoner, and started off toward the great- 
council-house. I felt that my best policy 
would be to offer no resistance and to face 
boldly any and all investigation into the 
facts of the case. 

I looked round for Larry, the Irish beach- 
comber, who of all men could best befriend 
me in this instance. 

“ Larry,” said I, “surely you will explain 
the facts to the king. You know | would n't 
have hurt that poor lad for the world, and it 
was entirely an accident.” 

“I know it, of course,” answered Larry, 
“but I can only say thatthe case is so much 


the worse for you. You don’t know the law 
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and customs here, or would n’t have 
been so ready to tell the whole truth, If 
you could have made out that you and Arlik 
ad quarrcled, and you had put his eye out 
intentionally, it would n’t have gone very 
hard with vou. But, as it is, I hardly dare 
teil you whct the punishment is likely to 


And, truly rough fellow as he was, he 
secmed quite overcome, as with the thought 
of something too horrible to talk about. 

“Speak out, Larry!” I cried, “and tell 
me just what you mean. Walk along side 
of us, within hearing, and let me know the 
whole at once. Say, what isto be done with 
me?” 

“Can you bear the whole truth?” he 1sk- 


“Yes, ves, anything better than to be in 
the dark,” I said. “ Out with it!” 

“Jn the dark,” herepeated. “ Ah! that’s 
it. You tl be in the dark in less than half an 
hour. They ‘ll put out both your eyes, as 
sure 2s you ’ve a living man!” 

You may try to imagine, if you can, the 
effect cf Larry’s announcement upon me, a 
young man. full of life and vigor. I had cer- 
tainly a full share of courage, as compared 
with my fellow-men, but here was a fate to 
be met that seemed far more horrible than 
instant death. As soon as the first shock 
was over, my mind was made up to seil my 
life as deariy as possible, when the final mo- 
ment came. I would never submit to be 
blinded, but would fight to the last breath, 
and die with my eyes wide open. 

I kept up the talk with the beach-comber, 
plying him with questions to learn anything 
that might possibly be of service to me, but 
all was dark and terrible enough. I now 
learncd, for the first time, that the immuta- 
bie law of Qualan was far more severe upon 
accidents like this than upon any case of in- 
jury intentionally done. A quarrel might 

fought out, and each combatant take his 
chance in the duel, but in case of accident, 
the reparation must be, as nearly as possi- 
ble, double the original debt, and as the re- 
‘ae aut! oritics always took the matter in 
and, the injured person had no voice in it. 
It was not simply “an cye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,” but the /exr falionis re- 
quired two for one in oanry case. Jf a man 
by accident knocked out the tooth of anoth- 
er, he must lose two teeth; if he broke his 
neighbor's arm, both his own arms must be 
broken in a similar manner; and if a finger 
were crushed, he must lose the same-finger 
from cach hand, As | had darkened one of 
Arlik’s eves, I was, of course, doomed to 
lifelong darkness, The operation would be 
rformed, he said, with a powerful vegeta- 

ec acid, which would destroy the sight at 
once, but would Jeave no other injuries, and 
affect no other part. Larry had only seen 


this process once during all the 
years he had lived at Qualan, but had wit- 
nessed many other applications of the law 
of double retribution, even to the breaking 
of both legs. 

“And can you do nothing to save or help 
me, Larry?” 

“Nothing,” he answered. “1 would if I 
could, but it would be more than my own 
life is worth to interfere. The law must 
take its course.” 

I looked around upon the faces of the 
dense crowd. There was no expression of 
anger or ill-will against me, nor, on the oth- 
er hand, could I perceive a shade of pity on 
a single countenance. All were set with an 
air of stern determination and of pride in 
their unanimous respect for the law. I 
missed the face of my Saysa, whom | wish- 
ed so much to look upon for the last time 
but to beg any favors of my escort would 
have been an idle waste of breath. | nerved 
myself for the death-struggle that was to 
come, set my teeth firmly, and moved on. 
We entered the great council-house, the 
crowd of men, women and children following, 
though in* good order, and without noisy 
demonstrativns, 

The king and chief led the way, and his 
majesty motioned my conductors to Icad me 
to one of the rude benches, and scat me 
there. I had hoped for at least a glance of 
pity from Selic, but he stood calm and im- 
movable like all the other officials. When 
I was scated, they were about to bind my 
hands together behind my back, but | resist- 
ed this stoutly, and Larry, coming to my aid, 
explained to the king that 1 knew whot mr 
fate was to be, and was prepared to meet 
like a man. 

There was a murmur of admiration at 
what they considered my heroic courage, 
and the royal command was given to my 
keeper to refrain from any violence, merely 
standing upon their guard to scize me at a 
moment's warning, should it be found nec- 
essary, They fell back a little, and now 
their attention had been centred upon an 
old woman who was @ntering the door at the 
jurther end of the great temple, bearing a, 
calabash, which I felt must be the vessel 
containing the fatal essence to be applied 
to my eyes. At this instant there was a 
quick light step on the bamboo flvor be- 
hind me, the lightest touch of a soft hand, 
and something rough, cold and clammy 
passed round my throat. 

A yell broke from those who saw it, joined 
in and swelled by the voices of the whole 
assembly ; but any movement was too late,— 
the deft little fingers of my faithful Saysa 
had fastened the something, whatever it 
might be, at the back of my neck, for with a 
side glance I had recognized her, and now 
heard her clear voice utter a scream of tr 
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umph. The whole crowd, even to the king 
himself, dropped as with one accord upon 
their knees, and the cry of “ Blueskin! 
Blueskin !” shook the rafters of the councjl- 
house. 

“Keep the collar on, Sandy,” roared 
Larry. ‘ You are safe with thaton your neck, 
and no man dare lay hands on you.” 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I rose to me 
feet, the crowd made way for me, and 
walked vut into "the air a free man. My 
Saysa pressed close to my side, and put her 
hand in mine, so full of joy that she had no 
power of speech. To my astonishment no 
violence was offered to her, and as to myself 
I wanted to fall on my knees and worship 
her, as an angel from heaven. 

Now you are wondering what all this 
meant, and I must tcll you before I go on 
with my adventures. enchanted neck- 
lace was simply the skin of a certain pecu- 
liar species of eel, such as I have never seen 
elsewhere, and which even at Qualan is 
very rare, and is never met with except in a 
certain little cove or inlet way up at the head 
of the lagoon. This eel is especially sacred 
to the great deity, Blueskin, and its skin. 
worn on the person, operates as the most 

werful of all the forms of ¢ado0. So 
ong as this charm encircled my neck, I was 
safe, for in its presence even human law was 
suspended in its operation, and not royalty 
itself dare lay violent hands upon the wear- 
er. 

It was employed only in great and special 
emergencies, and instances of its use in this 
way to save the condemned from punish- 
ment were exceedinglyrare, In such cases, 
if applied by the hands of a woman, it was 
instantly acknowledged as the special act of 
Blueskin himself, acting through ber as his 
agent. 

My person was now looked upon as sa- 
cred, and the crowd dispersed to their sever- 
al pursuits, It was nightfall when we ar- 
rived at the house of my preserver, and then 
while I held her to my heart, she told me 
how to conduct myself, so as to be safe from 
all harm. 

You know that those Strong’s-Islanders, 
especially the females, are wonderfully quick 
at picking up English, and Saysa was one 
of the brightest specimens among them all. 
What she could not say in words, she made 
me understand by the most expressive pan- 
tomime and gestures, so that Larry himself 
could add very little to my knowledge of the 
taboo mysteries when I again mét him the 
next day. 

1 must now wear the eel-skin necklace 
night and day, never venturing to remove it 
for a moment, until a period of three moons 
had elapsed. No person would dare to take 
it off, except in one le manner, and 
this would be by passing the end of another 
4 


skin of the same sort through mine, between 
it and my neck, and then pulling upon it. 
If any one could succeed in doing this, and 
thus reskiag my collar, I should be at the 
mercy of the law, and my faithful Saysa 
hardly suffered me to stir abroad alone, go- 
ing with me wherever | went, keping watch 
and guard upon all who approached me, and I 
knew that she had another skin always con- 
cealed upon her person in the hope that she 
might be able to replace mine in case of 
loss or accident. Only one attempt was 
made to break my necklace, and this came 
near being successful. I had fallen asleep 
one afternoon in the house, and my preserv- 
er had left me only a few minutes, when I 
was awakened by a strangling sensation, 
and striking out wildly I knocked over an 
old man who was trying to pull my precious 
collar apart with another eel-skin which he 
had slyly passed through it while 1 was nap- 
ping. In spite of my blow, he hung on to 

is own eel-skin and gave another desperate 
tug. For a minute, it was doubtful whether 
1 should be choked or have my neck dislo- 
cated, but luckily bis own Blueskin proved 
the weaker of the two, for it parted in his 
hands, and he fell over backward. He was 
on his feet again like a cat, and fled in ter- 
ror from the hut to relate the story of his 
failure to his cumrades, who were waiting 
outside. Had he succeeded I should have’ 
been seized on the instant, and the human 
would have got the better of the divine law. 

You may be sure that after this Saysa 
and I were doubly cautious, but no further 
attempts were made. I never knew where 
Saysa managed to obtain the two dried 
skins, for the ro/kan—as he said eel is 
called, when they dare to name it at all — is 
exceedingly rare, only a single one is met 
with at a time, and one may lay in wait 
many days and nightsin the little cove with- 
out meeting with even one. Then not only 
is it difficult to capture, but the destruction 
of it is limited by royal decrees which are 
received as having something of divine ori- 
gin. But Saysa, who was wonderfully yifted 
with strong common sense, could make the 
most of the superstitions of others, while in 
her own mind she cared but little either for 
the ve edicts or for the terrible Blueskin 
himself. 

Her religion was that of humanity and 
love, and I am satisfied that she never be- 
lieved in anything like a personal God, 
either according to the Qualanor the Christ- 
ian idea of deity. 

At the expiration of the appointed period 
of three moons, Saysa joyfully took off my 
uncomfortable cravat, and I was not sorry to 
go abroad free from the incumbrance, and 
safe from the pursuit of the Jaw, at least for 
the present. I was uow entirely relieved 


from that kind of social ban under which | 
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had lived for three mouths, and went about 
my business like a native of the island 

I was married to my Saysa with all due 
ceremonies, according to the custom of her 
people, and felt myself settled down to be- 
come a savage. I was called into the royal 
presence, and informed from the king’s own 
mouth that I should never be allowed to go 
on board any ship, or even to communicate 
with the crew of any vessel that might ar- 
rive. This was a hard condition to submit 
to, but I had no choice in the matter, and 
the fiat of the great Blueskin thus an- 
nounced from the throne was strictly en- 
forced ever after. When any vessel was seen 
approaching, | was ordered away into the 
interior, and confined there in a sort of 

ard-house or*calaboose, which was care- 

ully watched day and night. 

I was well treated, and my wife was always 
at my side; but my life would have been the 
forfeit if I had strayed beyond certain 
limits. 

As soon as the vessel departed a!l restrict- 
ions were removed, and | was free to go 
about my business as before. 

The Irishman Larry was drowned by the 
upsetting of his canoe a few months after I 
landed, and no one was suffered to be dis- 
charged from any vessel, while I heard that 
several deserters had been promptly caught 
and carried back to bondage. 

I was the only white man residing on 
Gavan during the period of fifteen years 

ter the death of Larry. I seemed to have 


nearly forgotten my native language, and 
y 


should have done so perhaps, but for the 
eagerness of the Strong’s-Islanders to ac- 

uire English, which kept me most of the 
time in the capacity of a teacher of that 
tongue. 

I was not told by the king or chiefs the 
reason for my thus being forbidden to leave 
their country, and it was a long time before 
I could get the whole truth from my wife. 
But as | became more and more master of 
the language I picked up many things which 
were not intended for my ears or understand- 
ing, and having gathereda pert of the truth I 
prevailed upon Saysa to make the whole 
cleartome. And here comes in the strang- 
est part of the strange superstitious belief 
of Qualan. 

One who has been saved from the law by 
a woman having invested him with the skin 
of the rolkan, and has succeeded in wearing 
it for three moons, is safe trom immediate 
punishment, as Bbw have already seen. But 
the operation of the Jaw is only suspended : 
penalty is laid up not only against him if he 
outlives his victim, but against his posterity 
if otherwise. I was safe during the life of 
Arlik ; but, instantly on his decease, I shou:d 
be held to account for the maiming, and the 
old penalty rigidly enforced, the operation 


of destroying my eyes to be performed on 
the day and hour set apart for Arlik’s funer- 
al. It was believed that only in this way 
could Arlik find favor with the great Blue- 
skin, and get what one might call his ticket 
of admission to the hap y home beyond. 

But this was not all, and not even the 
worst feature of the terrible possibilities. 
Under the infernal ingenuity of the Qualan 
law, if I myself chanced to die before Arlik 
the penalty of my accident was to be visited 
upon my innocent boy! To = ease Blue- 
skin, my eldest born must be blinded with 
the infernal liquid, and if I left no issue the 
nearest relative or connection must suffer, 
which in this case would be my true and 
tender wife, Saysa, who had thus placed 
herself in the line of danger when she had 
thus saved me and married me, And in 
neither case conld the ro/kan be brought in- 
to play to stay the divine wrath. The pow- 
er of the eel-skin faboo extended only dur- 
ing a single life, and this the shorter of the 
two. From the summons of Blueskin at 
the death of either party there could be no 
earthly appeal. 

You may try to imagine, if you can, the ef- 
fect upon my mind when I got a clear under- 
standing of all the devilish requirements of 
this strange religion. I could no longer be 
easy for a moment, but felt that 1 was like 
one standing upon agunpowderline. Atany 
moment Arlik might suddenly die, or worse 
yet I might die myself, and the fiendish ret- 
ribution be visited upon my boy, or even up- 
on Saysa, who was dearer to mein those 
days than any other human being. There 
was no escape for me unless indeed I tried 
mv fortune upon the sea, running the risk 
of drowning or of starvation. The chances 
of the future were never refered to by any 
one in my presence, but my perfect isolation 
from all white men continued, and I knew 
that I was being kept for the sacrifice. 

The laws of the Medes and Persians were 
not more immutable than those of Qual 
nor were they based upon any such infern 
theology. 

As before intimated, it was several 
years before I found out and understood the 
whole truth. The great cause of Saysa’s 
unwillingness to enlighten me was the fear 
that I would make an attempt to escape, 
abandoning her and my children. But as 
she came in time to understand me better, 
she no ae had any fears on that score, 
and indeed she need have had none. M 
escape from the island would have had the 
same legal effect as my death, entailing 
blindness upon my son, and if I took the 
boy with me, she herself must suffer in like 
manner. 

Indeed, when I came to comprehend all 
the contingencies, 1 had no longer any de- 
sire to escape, unless my family went with — 
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me. We fe't that we must live or die to- 
ether, and from that time the understand- 
ng was perfect between Saysa and me, and 

I felt that nothing could shake her absolute 
faith in me. 

The boy, of course, knew nothing of the 
fearful burden which his parents were 
forced to carry, sustained only by their love 
for each other, 

Thus the vears wore on until Qualan Stu- 
art had grown to a stout boy of thirteen, 
when my poor friend Arlik fell sick of a 
slow, intermittent fever, and I was called to 
attend him. As I had taken a partial 
course of study in anatomy and mecicine 
when a youth, in old Scotland, I really knew 
something of the matter, and from my suc- 
cessful handling of many similar cases | 
had acquired quite a reputation as a medi- 
cine man, Arlik and I had always been 
fast friends, and well the worthy fellow 
knew that no human being had a more di- 
rect interest in his recovery than I had. 
‘His death would be more than death to me, 
and you may depend that I employed my 

best skill and care upon his case. 

But a study of his symptoms for a few 
days satisfied me that he would never recov- 
er. At each recurrence of the fever he 
grew weaker, and it was evident that he had 
not vitality enough to work a cure. His 
death would not be immediate or sudden, 
but Arlik was surely doomed. 

I made light of the case, however, and 
expressed the most perfect conviction of 
my ability to complete a cure. In the inter- 
vals when he was stronger, I made the most 
of the fact, and assured the king and every 
one else, excepting my faithful wife, that he 
was gaining rapidly, and would soon be well 
again. But while I thus disarmed suspi- 
cion, there was the most perfect understand- 
ing with Saysa, and we knew that there was 
no time to be lost. We must take the 
chances of the ocean, carrying our boy with 
us, and live or die together. 

I had my own small canoe, in which I was 
accustomed to go outside the reef, torching 
for flying-fish, and it was quite a matter of 
course for our wives to accompany us on 
these cruises. Of late I had often taken m 
boy too, as he was now getting stout enoug 
to be of service, and to begin learning the 
duties of a man. 

One day when Arlik was unusually bright, 
and my of his speedy recovery 
louder than ever before, I gave the secret 
word to Saysa, for that evening, if ever, was 
to be our time. At dusk, having just paid 
a visit to my friend, who was in high spirits, 
and honestly sogwhile I was only feigning 
the same happy condition, | went from the 
sick-room directly to the beach, where my 
wife and boy awaited me, with the canoe in 


There were several other canoes going out, 
and some which started earlier were already 
on the fishing grounds with their torches 
blazing away merrily. We lagged a little 
in the rear of the consorts, and were among 
the last to arrive, taking up our station at the 
lee end of the line. 

* You know something yourself of the man- 
ner of taking flying-fish. The canoes lie to 
close on a wind with their great sails of mat- 
ting stretched taut; and the flying-fish, at- 


tracted by the light of the blazing torches, 
fy against the sail, and drop into the bottom 
of the canoe. 


Taking our places at the lee end of the 
fleet, 1 allowed the canoe gradually to 
off, widening the distance us | 
our neighbors, and when the proper moment . 
seemed to have arrived, I swung her off with 
a free sheet, dropping my torch as if by ac- 
cident into the sea. eThere was nothing for 
it now but make the utmost speed, and we 
plied our paddles with all the muscle we 
possessed. Undcler the united power of the 

addles and the sail, witha brisk trade-wind 
touten, our progress was very swift, and 
we were soon looking back upon the torch- 
lights like dim sparks in the distance. We 
detected no signs of their having taken the 
alarm, and now felt sure of getting a good 
start of any pursuit. 

We had arms in the canoe, and were de- 
termined never to be carried back alive. 
My jewel of a wife had taken care to smug- 
gle in an extra supply of bread-fruit and 
other provisions, and, above all, several cal- 
abashes of fresh water. 

Shaping my course to the west-north- 
west, as well as I could by the stars -and 
the wind, we plied the paddles steadily for 
several hours, and Saysa insisted upon ex- 
erting herself even after I was exhausted, 
and our dear boy had sunk down from drow- 
siness. 

When day broke the high land of Qualan 
loomed dimly in the background ‘ike a faint 
cloud; but, after a brief rest, we renew- 
ed our labors, our hearts trembling with 
the fear of pursuit. I knew that as soon as 
our departure was made certain, large ca- 
noes, strongly manned, would be sent out in 
chase, and would gain rapidly upon us; but 
I put my trust in the thought that the ocean 
is wide, and the old saying that a stern 
chase is along one. My hope was to reach 
the island of Ponapi or Ascension, knowing 
that it was high land, visible at a great dis- 
tance, and if ) could keep the same general 
course I should hardly go amiss of it. We 
saw nothing to break the clear horizon until 
late the next afternoon, when the sha 
eyes of my wife spied a sail nearly ahead, 
and we out-did ourselves in our eagerness 
to draw nearer to her. 


Yeadiness for pushing off. 


When the sun dipped below the ocean 
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we had approached so that 1 could see her 
lower sails or courses nearly down to her 
hull, but my anxiety was great as to whether 
they had secn us. If she was a whaler, as 
I hoped, it was possible that her lookouts 
at the mast-head might catch sight of our 
sail, when they took their last look round 
the horizon before descending from theif 
stations at sundown, but this was only a 
chance and an uncertainty. I was delighted 
to observe afew minutes later, that she was 
taking in her topgallant-sails, for this made 
me certain that she was a whaler, shortening 
sail for the night, as is common on cruising 
grounds, 

We’ strained every nerve and muscle to 
our paddies, for every inch seemed impor- 
tant, as increasing the chance of our being 
seen while the men were aloft, furling sails. 
We gained so much during the short twi- 
light, that as we rose on the wave, | could 
see a thin line of her black hull. But our 
attention had been so absorbed with the 
ship, that we had neglected to look astern, 
a pe heart sank within me when sudden- 
ly my boy uttered a little sharp cry, and 
touched me on the shoulder. I turned 
round, and there, looming in the last shimmer 
of the twilight, was the head of a great 
leg-of-mutton sail, such as was carried by 
the big war-canoes of Qualan ! 

My brave Saysa also looked and took in 
the situation, but the determination in her 
eye was only more fierce, and her bare, 
rounded arm appeared to gather new strength 
of muscle, as she faced round again to her 
work at th paddle. 

1 quickly rallied my courage, and reflect- 
ed that although our pursuers must have 
seen the ship, it was quite possible they 
might not yet have seen our sail, which was 
comparatively small, for as they were low 
down near the surface of the sea, their 
range of vision was not to be compared 
with that of the mast-head-man on board 
the whaler. I wanted then to let my sail 
drop, hoping to dodge our pursuers in the 
dark, but, on the other hand, 1 wanted every 
inch I could gain by its power, for the ship 
might go away from us, all unconscious of 
poi Aeeworaes fate, if we had not been seen 

y er. 

On the ship depended my salvation, for if 
I could only communicate with her, my dan- 
gers were all over. | must keep up the 
power of both sails and paddles, and if | 
could only shape my course direct enough 
in the dark, I might well be able to overhaul 
ber now that she was under easy sail. 

We exchanged .not a werd for an hour, 
but I could hear the ‘beating of the faithful 
heart at my side as we plied our paddle- 
strokes for dear life. Now and then I gave 
an anxious glance to windward, but the 
darkness had shut down upon our pursuers, 


as well as upon the ship to which we were 
looking for deliverance. 

Again my keen-eyed boy uttered his short, 
sharp cry, pointing with his hand away off 
the port bow. His mother missed her regu- 
Cip, and also pointed with her 

and. 

“Light, ho!” I shouted instinctively, for 
the old sailor impuise was yet strong within 
me, and my hopes went up so high, that for 
a moment I was reckless of the danger of 
making a noise. If the ship kept a light 
set, 1 could easily reach her, for I should 
have a guide to steer by. I did not know 
why she should set a light, and was not 
prepared for the full joy and happiness that 
so soon awaited me. 

For a few minutes’ toil at the paddles 
made it plain, as we and the light neared 
each other so rapidly, that the ship had 
tacked soon after dark, and was now head- 
ing up toward us with her signal lanterns 
aloft in full swing. Our sail had been seen 
then before night had closed in, and thé 
had maneeuvred accordingly. 

s we answered her hail, she swung her 
head yards in aback, and in a few minutes 
more we were on the deck of the colonial 
whaler Brutus of Sydney, and telling our 
tale toa score of British seamen. My ca- 
noe was pushed adrift, and left to her fate, as 
soon as we had jumped out of her, and the 
— at once lowered her signal janterns, but 
still lay aback. We heard the Strong’s- 
Islanders in the great canoe off our weather 
beam, hovering around us so as to see, but 
not be seen, heard their cries when they 
first discovered my drifting canoe, and heard 
their yells of baffled rage when they wcre 
certain she was empty. 

But they did not venture to approach the 
ship any nearer, and as we filled away on our 
course, I wished them joy of their job in 
beating back to the isiand, which I hope 
they reached in safety. 

It all seemed like a dream to me, who had 
had not been on board a ship or seen the 
features of a white man for nearly fifteen 
years. I had been so long an outcast that 
although it was five months before the Brn- 
tus returned to her home port, | had scarce- 
ly even then acquired the ways.and customs 
of civilized men. 

But we were lucky in obtaining a good 
fare of sperm oil, and as I did a seaman’s 
duty. to the best of my ability I was allowed 
a lay of the catchings, and many little pres- 
ents were made to my wife and boy by our 
shipmates, so that we were not quite penni- 
less when we ste ashore in Australia. 
1 soon found employmentgfor I could not 
think of going to sea again, and leaving 
Saysa in what was to her a strange land. 

e were in a fair way to prosper, and I 
should have been very happy but for the 
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failing health of my wife, who had been so 
true and loving to me through all our 
changes and trials, 

But Saysa was a child of the tropics, and 
the new climate was too much for her. She 
continued steadily to droop, and no medical 
skill could reach the case. Within a year I 
was a widower, and but for the son who was 
left to me, 1 should have felt that I was 
alone in the world, I was too wise now 
ever to fall into the habits of dissipation, 
and I persevered in the steady, upright 
course, doing my whole duty by the boy, 
san rearing him up to an honorable man- 


Time healed the old wound, and when 
Qualan had himself taken a wife, and built 
up his home, I married my present compan- 
ion, who had been left a widow with one 
little daughter, and this public-house busi- 
ness on her hands, though the premises 


were under mortgage for half their value. 
But with my savings, I was able to clear 
away all that burden, and starting fair in the 
world, we have been as fortunate as we 
have any right to ex 
to be known as the 
a fancy to re-christen it, and though you 
might think that the eel is not a very at- 
tractive sign, you can judge what associa- 
tions 1 have in connection with it, and 
whether the whim was an excusable one. 


ct. The house used 
ing George, but I took 


It is rather a joke spelling Blueskin on 


the sign, for I must tell you that the rolkan 
is not blue at all, but of an ugly gray color, 
and not half as respectable fe 

one represented by the artist. But it is get- 
ting very late, an 


ooking as the 


so, with a parting sip to 
the memory of Saysa, who I am sure has 
found the great reward, whether professing 
the Christian faith or otherwise, we will turn 
in for the night. 


CHAPTER I. 


6¢ AISY, you do not, you never have 
loved me!” 

The ringing voice was full of pasison, and 
the speaker, a tall, handsome young man of 
not more than nineteen years, turned bitter- 
ly away from the timid, shrinking girl who 
stood before him,the golden head bowed 
beneath his words, the blue eyes veiled in a 
mist of tears. 

“ Indeed, indeed, Pierce,” the sweet voice 

aded, “1 do love you, I have always 

ved you, but how can I help being such a 
coward? Father is so tersible in his anger. 
You don’t know anything about it! and | 
have always been so afraid ot him. A doz- 
en times this past year I have made up my 
mind to’ do as you wish, and a dozen times 
my heart has failed me. Do let us wait un- 


til I am of age.” 

“Three lon !” groaned Pierce 
Westland, his dark cheek paling. “If you 
cafi bear the thought of that, Daisy, 1 know 
you do not love.me.” 

“ And there is no sense in it,” broke in a 
third impetuous voice, and the fire flashed 
from two big black eyes, as the girl to 
whom they belonged came into view of the 
lovers. “Father would raise just such a 
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when you are eighteen; and it would n’t 
last any longer now than it would then. 
Don't | know how it was when I ran away 
from Mrs. Porter’s a year ago, and come 
home? He fairly roared ; was going to put 
me in a convent, and all sorts of dreadful 
things. But I laughed at him, and here I 
am, out of school, and happy as a bird.” 

“ But I am not like you, Net,” said the 
blue-eyed one with a little sigh. “ You have 
always been father’s favorite, and always 
had your own way.” 

“So could you,” said Net, a little con- 
temptuously, “if you would do like | do, — 
just take it. I ‘m a little like Pierce, I 
don’t believe ‘you really love him, or you ’d 
do as he wants youto. I know | would if 
I — loved anybody.” 

And the black eyes glanced mischievous- 
ly up into the young man’s face. 

“I believe you would, Net,” said Pierce, 
looking admiringly down at the little girl 
whom he had scarcely noticed before, and 
thinking, “ Really the child is going to be 
prettier than Daisy, and she must be quite 
fifteen now, and saying aloud, “ You have 
not only a warm heart, buta brave one.” 

A little alarmed by this by-play between 
her sister and her lover, Daisy interposed 


with, — 


racket when you are twenty-one, as he would 


“ Well, have it your own way, you two, 
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I will do as you say, Pierce, and meet you 
at the Cross Roads tomorrow at three P. 


M.” 

the young man, forgetting everything bu 
his love for the sweet girl who looked up a 


him through her tear-wet lashes. “That ’s 
a precious girl,” and Nettie turned discreet- 


ly away not to see the embrace that follow 
ed. 


time jt is the last.” 


“ Pierce means what he says, Sis,” said 


Nettie, as the two turned toward home 
“It won’t be well for 
time.” 


CHAPTER II. 


o AISY SWANSON, I am ashamed 


of you. 


y Get in this buggy, you 
dreadful girl.” 


Clearly and not very mildly rang out Net- 
tie’s voice, as she leaned from the buggy, 


and grasped her sister’s arm. 


“T cannot, indeed I cannot,” sobbed Dai- 


sy, hiding her face with her trembling hands. 
“] would rather never be married at all 
than to do seach an awful thing.” 

“ How dare you treat a fellow like’ Pierce 
Westland such a way? Think of his shame 
and mortification when he gets to the Cross 
Roads with the squire and the witnesses, 
and you not there. You do not love him, 
Daisy. You know you do not, or you could 
never treat such 4 dear, noble fellow that 
wa 

And Nettie’s cheeks flushed warmly, and 
the dark eyes flashed scorn at the cowering 
girl beside her. 

“1 tell you, Nettie, I don’t believe I do love 
him, if love is what you and Pierce think it 
is,” said Daisy, raising her calm, passionless 
blue eyes to her sister's. “I like Pierce. 
I respect him more than any man I know of, 
but I do not love him well enough to risk 
all, dare all for him; leave home, father, 
mother, and all for this one man.” 

“Then you do not Jove him at all,” said 
impetuous Nettie; “and I am going to tell 
him so.” 

And gathering up the reins she whistled 
to the horse, and started rapidly down the 
leafy forest road. But only a little ways off 
she stopped the horse, and came running 
back to her sister, her long, dark curis fly- 
ing in the autumn breeze, looking in her 
crimson sacque and short, dark dress like a 
veritable gypsy of the wood. 

“ Really, really, Daisy,” she panted, as 
she came up,“ won't you go? Think how 
much Pierce loves you. Will you not regret 
this all your life? For I know Pierce will 


you again. 


Daisy darling?” said 


“But remember,” Pierce said, as they 
parted a little later, “if you fail me this 


you to fail him this 


“ Really, really, Nettie,” said Daisy, “I 
cannot, will not go. I feel happier since I 
resolved not to go, than I have been before 
for months; and I ’ll tell you what it is, 
Net, I don’t believe Pierce and I were in- 
tended for each other, or surely my heart 
would not have rebelled so at the idea of 
leaving home for him.” 

“Then I'll tell you what, Sis,” said the 
mischievous girl, worm her curls as she 
again turned to leave her sister, “if you 
won’t keep your word with Pierce West- 
land I will for you. If he will take me in- 
stead of you he can have me.” 

And she sped away like the wind, never 

using until she reached her horse and 
uggy, never once heeding the calls of her 
sister, who, startled by her last words, 
sprang down the road after her. But she 
was too late. Nettie was in the bug, 
dashing down the road, before she had clear- 
ed half the distance between them, only 
turning once to wave a kiss from her fingers 
ere she was lost to sight at one of the turns 
of the woodland road. 

“I wonder what the child does mean to 

do?” said Daisy, turning rather disconso- 
lately away. “Surely not what her last 
words implied ?” 
And what did Nettie mean todo? She 
hardly knew herself as she flew over the 
road, her heart full of pity for Pierce, 
and anger toward her sister. 


t 
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CHAPTER III. 


T was a strange, romantic scene. That 
country tavern buried in the midst of the 
Virginian mountains, with the pine forests 
all about it. Several horses stamped rest- 
lessly at the gate, and upon the wide, hospi- 
table porch was gathered a group of men 
no less restless. Apart from the rest stood 
Pierce, rea | against one of the pillars, 
his head bowed upon his arm in deep humil- 
iation of spirit, Wounded love and anger 
struggled for the mastery in his mind. It 
was long past the hour appointed, and now 
he knew she would not come. She had 
trampled his love under her feet, and now 
it was dead. But hark! a cry from the 
lookout, a little darky, perched upon one 
of the pine-trees that shaded the porch. 

“ By Gum, Mas’ Pierce! dere ’s a horse 
and buggy comin’ down de road, like de 
debbel was arter 'em; and, by Gum, deré ’s 
a gal aboard too. Ki yi!” - 

And the litte imp scrambled down, and 
stood on his head in the dusty road, in the 
exuberance of his joy. 

Sure enough! There was a swift t 

of horse’s feet,a whir of wheels, and the 
buggy stood at the gate. Pierce went down 
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alone, his heart beating loundly, then sud- 
denly standing still, as he saw that the oc- 
cupant of the buggy was not Daisy but 
Nettie. For a moment neither spoke. 
Then Nettie cried out, — 

“It’s a dreadful shame, Pierce, and I am 
as sorry as I can be, but Daisy would n't 
come.” 

For a moment Pierce reeled, and caught 
the fence for support, then he looked up. 
The girl’s great dark eyes were brimming 
with tears — for him; the red lips tretnbling 
as she leaned forward until the long curls 
almost swept his cheek. He thought he 
had never seen anything sweeter, and won- 
dered how he could ever have thought 
Daisy — the cold, fair Daisy — pretty, be- 
side this warm, dark beauty. Nettie caught 
the gleam in his eyes, and her cheek flushed, 
and her fingers played nervously with the 
lines, but she said bravely, — 

“ And I just told her, Pierce, that I would 
keep her broken faith with you, and if you 
wanted — that is ”"— and then the small 
head was thrown back, and a mischievous 
laugh rippled out of the saucy, red mouth, 
as she said, * Don’t you think ‘one of the 
name is almost good as the same,’ Pierce?” 

The young man was ogre captured. 

“You little darling,” he said, catching 
both of her hands, * 1 think in this case that 
one of the name is good, and a great deal 
better than the same. Come along, and we 
will have a wedding after all,” 

“ But, Pierce,” and the little hands were 
withdrawn, and plucked nervously at the 
reins again, “you have never told me — you 
—me— yet.” 


“ Of course I do, you little witch,” taking 
her in his arms to lift her from the buggy. 
“A thousand times more than I ever did 
your cold, cruel sister; and what about 
yourself, little girl?” 

The black eyes met his bravely. 

“I believe I have always loved you, 
Pierce,” she whispcred. 

So there’ was a wedding after all, and 
none of the crowd but the “high contracting 
parties ” and the squire knew that there was 
any change of name in the bride except the 
change that made Nettie Swanson Mrs. 
Westland. 

The little colored boy was sent back to 
Doctor Swanson’s with the horse and bug- 
gy, with a note in which the little bride told 
her father not to storm around and break a 
blood-vessel, but she was so afraid he ’d 
send her to a convent she had concluded to 
get married, ending with a mysterious post- 
script to Daisy, which simply said, “ One of 
the name was as good as the same.” 

That this queer transfer of brides and af- 
fections did not break the gentle Daisy’s 
heart we have ample evidence in the fact 
that there was no merrier dancer than she 
at the reception given the runaway pair, 
when the stern father forgave, and recalled 
them within a moath after the escapade, 
and a year later she ran away hersalt with 
the man of her heart, without any of the 
doubts and misgivings that had so beset her 
before. 

And certain we are that Pierce and Net- 
tie never have regretted gr will regret that 
strange, romantic marriage at the Cross 
Roads under the pines, 


A PRAYING INSECT. 


N insect of the grasshopper species has 
A long had a good reputation which it 


does not deserve. By the old Greeks, many 
centuries ago, he was called “mantis,” 
which means prophet, or diviner. By the 
French he is named “ the preacher,” and in 
English is known by the name of the “ pray- 
ing insect.” In Africa, also, he is venerated, 
and by some tribes worshiped. 

He is three or four inches long, and when 
he raises head and breast at right angles with 


his body, and clasps the joints of his front legs, 
he looks ——— like one kneeling in pray- 
er. In this position he often remains for 
hours together, without visible motion. It 
is no wonder he has received the name. 
But he is anything but devout in his habits, 
for, unlike other grasshoppers, he is carniv- 
orous eating even his own 
species. In the appareut posture of pra 

he 1s only on the for a 
when his prey comes his praying ends. 
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THE MATCH THAT ARTHUR MADE. 


BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL. 


| MIGHT have been a young lady dressing 
for her first ball; I might have beena 
prospective mother-in-law, anxious to make 
a good impression; I might have been a 
oung widow, ready and willing to be con- 
soled for the loss of Number One, arraying 
herself in her best bib and bangles for the 
anticipated visit of a possible Number Two ; 
I might have been any ancient spinster, a 
relic of the past, striving patiently to touch 
up her wrinkled sallowness into something 
of a forgotten youthful bloom; I might, in 
fact, have been a concentration of debutante, 
mother-in-law, charming widow of the late 
lamented ——, and Faded Flower, by the 
time I had so craning my neck, and ey- 
ing myself before the six-by six mirror hang- 
ing at an ungraceful angle upon the wall of 
my bedroom at Mrs. Brown’s unfashionable 
boarding-house. But, au contraire. 
1 was simply, as the afore-mentioned 
s told me, and it was not a flattering 
lass, a tall, broad-sbouldered, fair-complex- 
ioned, blonde-mustached young fellow, whose 
usual expression of serenity had been 
somewhat impaired by a fifteen minutes’ 
struggle with a refractory white tie. 
wh surveyed the result of my labors -criti- 
“You will have to go as you are, Paul,” 
I saidto myself, shaking my shoulder impa- 
tiently. “It’s all very well to wish you had 
a broadcloth suit, a pair of gloves not quite 
so often mended, and a hata little nearer in- 
side of the line of respectability, but you 


have n't got them, it is nearly eight, and if 
you intend making your appearance at forty- 
our Bellville Avenue, it is time you began 
looking out for a bus.” 

You must not think me a scented, brain- 
less dandy. It was only recently that I had 
given second thought to my personal ap- 
pearance and apparel. 

My cousin, Arthur Bassette, and I had 
always been great chums, although Arthur, 
by inheritance, was mtn g of great 
wealth, even for New York, and I was as 
poor as the proverbial church mouse. We 
were both orphans. 

Arthur, the most generous man in the 
world, had often tried, in a variety of delicate 
ways, and by all kinds of complex manceu- 
vres, to assist me financially, but the “con- 
founded Chester pride,” as Arthur termed 
it, rendered his kindly schemes fruitless. 

I ever held out against his persuasions to 
abandon my “third story back,” at Mrs. 
Brown’s, and share his brown-stone “ bach- 
elor’s hall.” 

It was not a bachelor’s hall any longer. 
Six months ago he had installed a wife 
there as mistress of all the luxury and splen- 
dor. A noble woman, worthy A | so good a 
husband, and fitted by birth, beauty, and ed- 
ucation to rule such a home. 

She had had with her since her marriage . 
her Cousin Ida; And now the tale is told, 
the murder is out. I stand confessed. It 
was because of her I had experienced such 
dissatisfaction with my looks and wardrobe. 
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When the rattling "bus stopped at the 
corner my mind was not in the most cool 
and collected state imaginable. I ran light- 
ly up the steps. It seemed to me that Ca- 
sar’s sable countenance relaxed into some 
semblance of a welcoming smile as he took in 
my card, but he was too well disciplined a 
servant for it to be more than faintly and 
momentarily perceptible. Ina few moments 
I followed my pasteboard representative. 

“ Glad to see you, old fellow,” exclaimed 
the Benedict voice, coming from behind a 
cloud of Havana smoke. 

“Youare a godsend. We were just wish- 
ing some philanthropic individual would 
satrifice his comfort, and come to us this 
rainy evening,” chimed his handsome wife, 
with one of her brilliant smiles. 

And then, after a suffocating feeling had 
left my throat, a certain dimness had vanish- 
ed from my eyes, and my heart had slowed 
down to its ordinary beat (sensations which 
any young feliow in love will at once recog- 
nize), 1 became conscious of the fact that 
the beautiful being whose image had been 
the soul of my dreams by day and night for 
the past six months, had-crossed the room 
toward me, and for three blissful seconds 
her pink palm had touched mine. 

I have a dim recollection that I sat down, 
and talked with such spirit and enthusiasm 
as to astonish, myself, for I am naturally 
bashful to adegree. In my excited, nervous 
state, repariee, argument, lively sallies, 
came readily to my tongue. I could have 
discoursed fluently about primeval war, | 
could have argued over the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, and I could have made worse puns, if 
possible, than those I did perpetrate. 1 for- 
got that my coat was an old-fashioned one, 
and that my nose was not of the most clas- 
sical form. 

Not wholly over the sentimentality of the 
honeymoon, Arthur and his wife did not 
object to being deserted by Miss Ida and 
myself when she offered to exhibit to my 
eyes a very curious specimen of cactus late- 
ly imported into Arthur’s conservatory. 

Conservatories are the most dangerous 

laces in the world for a young man in 
ove, provided it is evening, and the young 
lady accompanies him. Moonlight walks, 
picnic téte a tétes, are to be laughed at in 
comparison. 

Such snares lie in the innocent-looking 
flowers, such opportunities for getting hold 
of a pretty hand, and forgetting that you 
have not let go; such fragrant air upon 
which to quote Tennyson; such a dim light 
that in order to see into each other's eyes 

perly it is necessary to— But, if. you 
ave been there, you know all about it, and 
if you have n't, just take the first chance to 
look at a cactus or a tulip with some prett 
girl you have a fendresse for, and you will 


admit that language is inadequate to de- 
scribe the situation ! 

We bentover the cactus together. (Need- 
less to say, I have admired the hideous, 
prickly plant ever since.) I believe we talk- 
ed about its cultivation, admired its ugliness, 
and made some botanical discoveries, simul- 
taneously, I am sure my eyes were talking 
a language that had nothing whatever to do 
with anything like a cactus. At this critical 
juncture, my eyes happened to fall upon the 
folds of Ida’s velvet train, and caught the 
glitter of the diamonds upon her hand and 
arm. 

What a change came over the vision of 
my dreams! I saw in my mind’s eye my 
hermit-box at Mrs. Brown’s. I saw in a 
disheartening light » thousand and one 
disagreeable makeshifs of economy which 

verty made imperative. Fancy a woman 
in a velvet trail and diamonds, standing in 
the middle of it, gazing at the bare walls, 
the shabby carpet, the pine shelves, the six- 
by-six mirror! Heavens! 

I grew dizzy at the thought. Someway I 
managed to reach a seat. 1| heard her voice 
sounding miles away. 

“ How strangely Ce look ! 
Do you feel il}? Is 
get you?” 

She was hurrying to call Arthur, when I 
exclaimed, — 

“Do not summon any one. I am subject 
to these attacks.” (I did n’t mind that little 
fib a bit.) “See, I am better already.” 

ae am so sorry,” murmured Ida sympathet- 
1 . 

I her have given a good deal to have 
kissed her. Instead of which I turned 
away carelessly, and opened the green door. 
I did not stay in the vicinity of that cactus 
another minute. To be penniless, to b2 
madly in love with an heiress, whom you 
could not dream of without being accused 
of an unsound mind, — who would not have 
feltdizzy? Put my place. Now, 
supposing you have, does not your head 
swim? 

Arthur kept me after the ladies had re- 
tired. We went together into the library, 
and smoked together in the free and easy 
attitude of yore. i 

“ I say, Paul, what ’s the matter with 

ou?” 

I looked at him, and, in a mystified way, 
echoed his question. 

“ Yes, matter!” 

“ What do you mean, Art?” 

“Mean? What do you mean by sighing | 
like a dozen furnaces; of stopping in the 
middle of a sentence, as if it was your every- 
day way of conversing; of hearing about 
one third of the things a body says to you, 
and answering questions in the same pro- 
portion?” 


What is it? 
there anything I can 
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“Well, what do you think causes this 
strange state of affairs which you have de- 
scribed? Mind, I don’t admit the existence 
of such a condition of things, but, consider- 
ing itasa supposed case, what should you 
say ailed me?’ 

urning the tables in this way appeared 
to me to be a fine piece of impromptu di- 
plomacy. 

“ Well— ah —hum,hum! That’s about 
the way I acted when I fell in love with 
Grace.’ 

Sympathetic reader, could you imagine 
anything more disconcerting? My cousin’s 
direct, inquiring gaze was upon me. 

“ Now, you don’t wish me to understand 
that you ‘ve lost your heart to Ica!” he 
continued, with aggravating argumentative- 
ness. “You, with only a shilling to your 
name, to think ofher! You might as well 
reach for the moon, There ’s about as 
much prospect of your getting it as” — 

My cousin stopped to remove the ash 
from his cigar leisurely. At this juncture 
I was impressed with the idea that silence 
was very golden indeed. 

“ Man alive, she ’s refused dozens of men 
with twenty times your income, and men of as 
good family as yours, moreover. Paul, take 
my advice, put every thought of her out of 
your head. You ‘re just beginning to care 
her. Oh, now, don’t juiap up like that, 
I ’ve seen it plain enough. And another 
thing. You must not mistake any friendly 
interest she may take in you for ” — 

“Stop, Bassette!” The words burst 
from me in awhite heat of anger. “ What 
reason have you for such suppositions? 
How dare you presume to offer me such 
advice? I do indeed love her, You may 
have the satisfaction that your remarkable 
insight is not at fault. That I have dared 
to think of her as my wife, is also true, and 
not so heinous a crime as some others in 
the catalogue. But you shall not for an in- 
stant imagine that such a hope will ever be 
mace known to her. I know, perhaps bet- 
ter than you, how bitter the truth, that I 
have only a name to offer her, iy. I shall 
go on loving her, and perhaps deserve pity 
more than censure. I am neither idiot nor 
madman, Bassette! I have never for an in- 
stant attributed any more than ordinary in- 
terest to Miss Ida’s politeness and kind- 
ness.” 

There was a rustle in the hall, a sweeping 
swish of a wrapper past the door. In an in- 
stant 1 confronted Ida, pale, trembling, but 
striving to speak calmly. 

“Don’t let me disturb you, Mr. Chester, 
I came down for my book I stupidly left ly- 
ing on the drawing-room table.” 

I] stood awkwardly looking at ler. How 
much had she heard? What didshe think? 
I thought volumes, as, in the moment while 


she whispered a second “ Good-night,” both 
little, rosy, warm hands slipped somehow in- 
to mine. I wished fervently that I might 
leave the house with that divine recollection 
still fresh, but, as the fates would have it, 
my hat was in the library, and I could not 
ba? well leave hatless. 

rim, and apparently oblivious of Arthur's 
lazy length stretched out as I had left him, 
I entered. 

The instant he observed the expression 
of my face, and saw my intention, he barred 
the door with his solid six feet two. Physi- 
cally 1am more than a match forhim, It 
was not his size but the changed expression 
of his countenance that placed a sudden 
check upon me. 

Instead of the sober, smileless, sarcastic 
counsellor, he appeared once more my eas 
going, good-natured causin. What is vul- 
garly termed a broad grin was stretching his 

andsome mouth to its utmost capacity. 
As he watched a puzzled stare supercede my 
angry disdain, an impressible laugh broke 
from his lips. 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! What—ha! ha!— 
do — do you think of me as an actor? 
Would n’t I do to star with the Union 
Square?” He made me an extravagant 
bow from behind imaginary foot-lights. 
“Ha! ha! ha! and the best of it was the 
audience was thoroughly takefiin. Thought 
I was in earnest! Ha! ha! Actually let 

our angry passions rise! But I could n't 
et you go off feeling so, when it was all— 
Oh, ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” ; 

Bassette held his shaking sides. I began 
dimly to see the joke. It was as good a 
one as Arthur had ever played on me; and I 
had been so unsuspecting. I began to teel 
rather queer. 

“When yes are able to explain yourself 
in a somewhat more rational and intelligible 
manner, Bassette ” — 

“Come now, laddie, it was only a joke. I 
had -no idea you would tate it seriously. I 
had my suspicions about your attitude to- 
ward Ida, and threw out a feeler. I did n't 
think I ’d bring down the goose at the first 
shot. I was trying your metal. You de- 
serve the best girl in the world, and I hope 
you ’ll gether. There! I thought you were 
never going to smile again! Shake hands, 
and say good-night. Grace will think hard 
things of our bachelor ways.” 

He let me out himself, and, as the door 
closed behind me, I heard the jolly echoes 
of his “ha! ha! ha!” At the present writ- 
ing | am not prepared to state whether my 
head or heels constituted my means of lo- 
comotion that night. I did not call again at 
Bellville Avenue for several weeks, although 
a pile of dainty little scented notes were left 
at Mrs. Brown’s plebeian door for me. 

I worked with all my might, and spent my 
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evenings reading and studying. I put away 
my dress-coat, and took down Carlyie and 
Emerson from their dusty shelf. Gazing at 
me between the pages I| saw a face | tried 
in vain to forget. 1 used to say impatiently 
to myself, — 

“No use, old man, and you now know 
it. You 've just got to stop thinking of 
what might be. All you ’ve got to do is to 
recognize this simple fact, — it can’t be!” 

I could not deny myself an occasional 
walk past the house on a dark night. I was 
staring up at Ida’s window on one such oc- 
casion, lice a veritable Romeo, when, from 
the folds of a filmy curtain, a white flower 
fell to the ground, It was in my hand in an 
instant. It was a camellia, — Ida’s favorite 
flower. 

It was treasured as nothing ever was be- 
fore. I watched it grow brown, and wither, 
but still I kept it. The thought occurred 
to me with an unpleasant flavor of truth 
about it, that the housemaid might have 
thrown it out, but, nevertheless, it had been 
Ida’s; she had worn it on her breast or in 
her hair. Housemaid or no housemaid, that 
camellia was ptessed and laid away. 

One day, while I was up to my elbows in 
work, Asthur called me up on the telephone. 

“ Hollo?” 

“ Hollo!” 

“T say, Paul?” 

“ Well, fire away!” 

“ What the — why don’t you come up ?” 

Busy.” 

“Grace and Ida are holding no end of in- 
dignation meetirfts.” 

“Tell them I don’t go anywhere.” 

“ Too thin!” 

“ Fact.” 

“Come up tonight. The girls have got a 
scheme.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Go and get our fortunes told. Just as 
nonsensical as a feminine “ lark ” usually is. 

says” — 
here was a curious sound at the other 

end, as if mem were struggling for the tel- 
ephone. inally I heard Grace’s voice. 
* Oh, hollo!’ 

“ Hollo!” 

“ Well, now I’m going to talk. I guess 
I know what ‘Grace says.’ This bad hus- 
band of mine is leaning against the mantel 
scowling at me, but I would n’t submit to 
having our bright plans called nonsensical. 
‘Grace says’ you are very cruel to desert 
us as you have, and the only way to make 
peace will be to go with us tonight.” 

“ So there now,” put in Arthur, imitating 
Grace's fashionable drawl. 

“Is n’t he horrid? Now, do say you 
will?” 


I tossed a penny, heads up, and replied, — 


ing; that Arthur is a bear; and I shall be 
pleased to be one of you.” 

So it happened that Emerson and Carlyle 
went up, and the coat came down. It was 
on the stroke of eight when Ceasar opened 
the door of the Bassette mansion in response 
to 5? muscular ring. 

“ Mas’r 1n the library, Massa Chester.” 

I gave him my hat and gloves, and joined 
Arthur. 

“ How thin and pale you ’re looking, lad- 
die. Anybody ’d take you for your own 
ghost. You ‘ve been working yourself to 
death. I do wish you ’d— But it ’s no 
use, you never will let any one help you.” 

“ Discouraging, is n’t it?” 

There was a fall of footsteps above our 
heads, 

“ Grace and Ida primping ; register open,” 
explained Arthur, in answer to my inquiring 
look, 

“TI do think in some things, Ida, you are 
the queerest girl I ever knew.” 

Grace’s voice floated down with startling 
distinctness. I looked at Art. 

“Keep still,” he whispered. “TI ‘ll pay 
her off for listening when | was at the tele- 
phone.” 

1 joined him, with small reluctance, 1 am 
ashamed to confesg in his base designs. I 
have no excuse bit that I wanted to. 

“ Do you?” said Ida indifferently. 

I oo,” murmured Grace. 

“ Mouth full of pins,” explained Art. 

“In what things, for instance?” . 
“Well,” retorted Grace, tacking about in 
a very feminine way, “ you know what I 
mean.” 
“On the contrary.” 

“You provoking girl! What possessed 
you to flirt so outrageously with such a 
splendid fellow as Paul Chester ?” 

I thought it was my duty to cough, but a 
look at. Arthur convinced me that I was 
wrong. 

“ Flirting, Grace!” 

(Swish, swish.) 

“ Brushing out their hair.” 

“I'd like to know what you call it. I 
know how girls act when they want to lead 
a man on whom they don’t care that for,” 
said Grace coolly, “You know you don’t 
care for him, and I don’t believe he cares 
for you yet, but you can break his heart if 
you care to exert yourself.” 

Silence, broken by a vigorous use of both 
brushes. 

“ Grace, you ’ve been more like a sister 
to me than a cousin, so you are privileged 
to say anything you like, but to accuse me 
of flirting with our friend is hardly more un- 
kind than it is ridiculous.” 

After this there was nothing but a great 


“I think your expedition will be charm- 


rustling of silks for some minutes. 
Ida began again abruptly. 
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“ Grace, what induced your peculiar line 
of argument?” 

“Oh, I’ve been dying to speak my mind 
ever since Mr. C.’s last call, but could n’t 
contrive to screw my courage to the sticking 
point. You may try to hoodwink me, but, 
as Susan Nipper says, ‘though I may not 
be a peacock, I have my eyes.’ Hand me 
the pearl powder, please. Of course you 
can’t encourage him, while you never mean 
to marry him.” 

“ As to that, ma cherie, he never dreamed 
of asking me.” 

Had n’t 1? 

“ No ; and he never will,” answered Grace. 
“ He is as proud as Lucifer, if he is poor.” 

“A man ought not to let such pride as 
that stand in the way of happiness,” return- 
ed Ida, in a curious sort of tone, as they 
came toward the door; “and I would be 
willing to lose every cent of my fortune to- 
night, Grace, if its loss should a gain in 
happiness.” 

“What a queer girl Fer are, Ida,” said 
Grace, getting around, finally, to the point 
she started from. 

The blush of the eavesdropper was not 
as noticeable on our countenances as it 
should have been, when the ladies entered. 
We yawned, hardened tches as we were, 
and acted as bored and ennui as if we had 
not been listening with the liveliest interest 
to syllables not intended for our especial 
ears. 

The family carriage found itself in new 
ways that eventful evening. It took us 
through narrow, dimly lighted thoroughfares, 
where we were unmercifully jolted over 
broken pavements, between long, uneven 
rows of barren-looking tenement houses, 
some of them almost toppling into the 
street. 

“]T don’t want my fortune told as much as 
I did,” gasped Grace, nearly jolted out of 
her seat. 

“I wish you had lighted on a little more 
high-toned fortune-teller while you were 
about it,” objected Art, pitching forward 
suddenly. 

“But she’s the seventh daughter of the 
seventh daughter,” said Ida, who, “O joy, 
O rapture,” sat beside me. 

“ Seventh fiddlestick! Fortune-tellers are 
all frauds. Now I believe you and Grace 
would take every word of your fortune for 
gospel truth.” 

“ Art, that’s too mean of you, when we 
never would have thought of coming if you 
had n’t read the advertisement out loud to 
us,” said Grace, aggrieved. 

“Oh, well, it’s a harmless bit of fun. I 
promise you | intend to believe every word 
of mine,” I said laughingly. 

At last, with a final jerk, violent enough 
to take Williams off from the box a little 


quicker than he had intended, but breaking 
no bones, the carriage stopped. 

“ Are you sure this is the place, Arthur?” 

“Let ’s see: old-clothes man one side, 
three brass balls the other, all correct, 
Grace. Here ’s tne old lady's sign.” 

And he spelled out, “ Madam Tallem,” 
from the creaking, rusty square of tin, 

“You ‘ll have to be more respectful, Bas- 
sette, if you desire to obtain a really superi- 
or fortune.” 

We climbed the greasy staircase, and Ar- 
thur applied his kid-encased knuckles to the 
pine door. The seventh daughter, a sour 
enough looking specimen, invited us in, and 
asked us to be seated, in a resentful sort of 
way. 

Grace’s fortune was a very good one. 
The best the teller had in Rei? She was 
to be a favored child of fortune in every con- 
ceivable way. Arthur’s fortune, as it fell 
rather ungrammatically from the lips of the 
seeress, was promising enough for the most 
exacting man. He slipped some gold 

ieces, done up in white paper, into her 
nand,and then Ida and I stood up to try 
our chance. 

It seemed as if the old hag never would 
oan thumbing the grimy kings and 
jacks. 

“I see,” she muttered in a sepulchral 
voice, “a minister, — a preacher. He’s got 
a Bible in his hand.” 

“ You two are coming in for a pious oné,” 
wickedly whispered Afthur. 

“T see ”— her eyes rolled fearfully at the 
ceiling —‘‘I see a man and woman, no, a 
lady and gentleman,” she corrected herself, 

lancing at us, “in front of him. The lad 

ooks like you,” she said, bringing her roll. 
ing optics to a standstill, and fixing them on 
Ida. “Her name is Ida. The card don’t 
tell the other name. Beside her,” she went 
on, making a dive for the ace of hearts, “is 
a young fellar that looks exactly like this 
yer feller,” and here she excitedly flourtsh- 
ed the jack of clubs. “This yer card set- 
tles it. You two ’s goin’ to get married. 
It’s right thar in that card.” 

We did not stay to argue the point. 

“ What a pos of nonsense,” said Grace, 
when we had reyained the sidewalk, having 
left the seer with an expression not quite so 
suggestive of implacable hatred toward us. 
“ But is n't this moonlight divine? Arthur, 
send William back with the carriage. Let 
walk home.” 

Her motion was immediately seconded, 
and carried unanimously. Which explains 
how I came to be strolling, with Ida’s little 
hand thrilling through my coat-sleeve, that - 
glorious night. 

Which explains how we found an oppor- 
tunity to confess overhearing each other on 
two distinct and interesting occasions, which 
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have been brought to your notice. Which 
explains how, upon arriving at the brown 
storfe, there was no sign of Grace and Ar- 
thur. But which does not explain, and nev- 
er can, how, just as I was leaving her, I had 
the audacity to answer. something in her 
eyes, by a kiss, and a few harried words |! 
had sworn never to utter, 

Young man, the dangers of a conservato- 
ry are as light as air compared to the melt- 
ing influence of a moonlight night. You 

y commit this to memory. 

“Tf it had not been for that fortune teller, 
1? would never have told me,” whispered 

da, with an impatient moue. 

“But you know I declared I should be- 
lieve every word of it,” I retorted. 

“ But won’t Grace and Arthur be astonish- 
ed?” said Ida. 

However, I do not believe my handsome 
cousin was quite stunned at the shock of 
the intelligence, for after my Ida and I were 


married (and I hope you will be rejoiced to 
hear we were, at Bellville Avenue, a week 
ago), he said to me one morning, — 

“I never told you’that I wrote out an ab- 
Stract of your ‘fOrtune’on the piece of paper 
I rolled up the fortune-teller’s fee in, did 1? 
It was something like this: ‘ Tell them they 
"re going to marry each other, and I ’ll give 
you an extra five dollars.’” 

I told Lda. 

“ To think that you do 'd such a thing!” 
she cried. 

. “ But you don’t hate me for it, do you?” 
returned Arthur teasingly. 

We have the pleasantest little cottage in 
the world, around the corner from the 
brown-stone. If you want to see me in bus- 
iness hours, drop into the office of Bassette 
and Chester. I am the working member of 
that firm. But if you come to the house I 
will show you the camellia, The housemaid 
did not throw it out. 


MY FRIEND'S SCRAP- BOOK. 


BY JULIUS A. PALMER, JR. 


HE is casting from the west its shadows, 
With yellow light o’er decay; 
The leaves are falling on the hills an 

Summer, with all its beauties, passed away. 


Not yet the winter in its desolation 
Has lain the pall of ice o’er nature’s green, 

But still the fall winds’ mournful lamentation 
Renders the joys of hearth and home more keen, 


Dear now to friendly hearts the simple 
Of sweet communion with the souls we love ; 

Now from their nooks bring forth the household treasures, 
To cheer our days as we near heaven above, 


Bring me your scrap-book, that, a truce to sadness, 
Reading, and its wrinkled leaves, 

I share with you its notes of grief or gladn 
Your gleanings from the random reapers’ - 


Its writers’ names have neither fame nor mention 
Among the noticed ones from day to day ; 
A ’s voice that has moved your attention, 
n years perhaps has sung one tuneful lay; 


Boston. Mass., 1881, 


Betrays, at last,“its writer’s master passion 
Bursting for ones 0 bonds of 


And yet your scrap-book is a sad confession 

That sorrow is too oft the source of rhyme; 

That out of woe the human hand will fashion 
Some dulcet upon the harp of time. 


One that has found its echo in your spirit, 
One you have chosen silently apart, 
simple song, whose native grace and merit 
Has pleased your , or touched your heart. 


Friends, let me call them, of your own selection, 
Since each at random before your eye, 

Some little waif has here found your » 
Some outcast not allowed by you to die. 


Life is a scrap-book, formed of pages, 
Its joys, its sorrows, mingling leaf b leaf 
through all its ages 

Some kindly hand to soften every giief. 


God sweet maid, that friends may never falter, 
Many a pure page in your affecnon share! 
Among them let me lay on friendship’s altar 

This grateful tribute with an earnest prayer. 


E have some striking changes to re- 
port for fall and winter wear; and 
some of the handsomest are the newly im- 
ported dinner dresses that have the waist 


or tunic of plain satin or velvet, bordered 
with. very wide bands of beaded appliqué 
work, and petticoat of brocaded satin; or 
else the waist and train of brocaded velvet. 
with tablier of plain satin, wrought with em- 
broidery of beads, or exquisitely hand-paint- 
ed. Sometimes the juncture of the front is 
concealed by revers of a third material. 
Thus a dress macie by Worth is of pale Per- 
sian mauve brocade. The front is of helio- 
trope satin, embroidered in silver and seed 
pearls, while up either side of the skirt is 
eee a revers of deep violet velvet, very 


road around the bottom and tapering to a 
point at the waist. The same style is 


shown in white brocade and white satin, the 
revers being of dark crimson velvet. This 
combination of dark red velvet with white 
materials is an innovation which proves ex- 
ceedingly popular, and is invariably becom- 
ing to those who can afford it; and but few 
women and husbands, unless very wealthy 
or very shoddy, can stand up under the cost. 

Favorite walking-dresses for the street 
this fall and winter, are of dark ruby or hun- 
ter’s-green vigogne or flannel, with short 
skirt pleited perpendicularly, and coach- 
man’s redingote, or Grecian tunic, and mar- 
quise coat, with cutaway front and vest, and 
pelerine of velvet or plush of. a color to 
match. To this is added a Tyrolean peas- 
ant’s hat of French felt, with soft, furry bor- 
der, and trimmed with long ostrich plumes. 


Carlisle caps are also worn, made of mottled 
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feathers and adorned with the wing or head 
of a bright bird. A Byron collar of French 
linen embroidered in the corners, and a fine 
handkerchief with ruby or deep green border 
completes the ensemble. 

The latest fancy in coiffures is to form a 
portion of the hair into a French twist, and 
upon the crown of the head and on each side 
of this twist to arrange the rest of the hair 
in Japanese knots, run through with jeweled 
pins. Low in the neck, behind each ear, 
are three or four zephyr Curls, about four 
inches long. These curls, however, are of- 
ten omitted in dressing the hair in this 
style. 

Roi de Rome collars and deep cuffs, made 
of dark-colored or black feathers, are novel 
and stylish, A handsome set is made of 
raven’s feathers, with a band of deep-red 
and black mottled feathers placed around 
the edge for a border. Another set is made 
of dark peacock-green feathers iaid closely 
one over the other, with a border of pea- 
cock’s eyes cut out around the edges into 
sharp points. 

Long, tan-colored gloves are still worn 
with white opera or evening toilets. 

Worth fastens his long winter cloaks with 
elaborate frogs and cords. 

Gilt, pearl, steel, and mock-ruby buckles 
are all fashionably worn on dresses and 
hats. 

A fancy button of enamel and gold is in 
the shape of a camel, and a new bonnet or- 
nament is a golden and bronze wishbone. 

Short princess dresses are worn upon the 
street, but are so covered with innumerable 
shirrings, sashes, and other drapings, as to 
quite disguise the original shape of this sim- 
ple dress. 

The coarse Manilla braids and bronze- 
colored straws will be worn until severe cold 
weather comes again. They are trimmed 
with colored plushes, many ostrich tips, and 
faced with surah or satin of some bright 
contrasting shade. Among the imported 
novelties are very stylish bonnets of drawn 
silk, made somewhat like the innocent-look- 
ing bébé bonnet of the past. A very hand- 
some traveling dress lately worn by a newly- 
made bride, was of wood-brown surah, trim- 
med with seal-brown plush, and with this 
was worn one of these drawn bonnets of 
brown satin, puckered up in the quaintest 
style imaginable. A soft quilting and shir- 
ring formed a kind of projecting brim to the 
bonnet, which was lined with pale-pink sat- 
in, of a shade as delicate as the interior of a 
sea-shell brought from Adriatic shores. 
The fashion of wearing these drawn bonnets 
to match the dress is to be commended ; that 
is, when the latter is of a suitable color. It 
gives a finish and completeness to the whole 
costume that is always pleasing to the eye 


and taste, 


The very fashionable “ Newmarket” coat 
is made exactly like an ulster in front, with 
long slashed coat tails in the back resem- 
bling a frock coat. They are worn very 


Jong, so as to completely cover the figure. 


“Noah's Ark coats” is another English 
name given to these comfortable and stylish 
wraps. The long skirts are lined with silk, 
they are “tailor made,” and handsome, 
large buttons, with yo rows of machine 
stitching, form the only trimming. The 
flaps over the hips cover no kets Up- 
on some of them, however, is seen a tiny 
breast pocket, and very small handkerchiefs, 
often of white silk with tartan borders, are 
conspicuously thrust therein. One caprice, 
that is not pretty, nor likely to be generally © 
adopted, is to have the name of the current 
day of the week embroidered in one corner 
of these handkerchiefs, that particular cor- 
ner being always en evidence. The New- 
market coats are not recommended to ladies 
having imperfect figures, as, fitting very 
closely, they outline the form very plainly. 
It is not well to hold a mirror up to Nature 
if she has proved unkind; and there are so 
many handsome mantles in fashion now 
which seem to have been specially designed 
for the concealment of defective shapes, 
that it is a pity to choose the garment of all 
others most calculated to exaggerate what 
is misshapen or imperfect. 

Rich fabrics, intended for the early au- 
tumn, now fl the market, and, judging from 
appearances, very bright colors rather than 
black are to be worn. There are man 
handsome mixtures that are remarkably ef- 
fective, but ladies of elegant taste still con- 
tinue to favor self colors. Many of the new 
dyes are very beautiful. Of course they 
are all founded on the old prismatic shades, 
but these variations bewilder those who try 
to find some faint connection between the 
color and its designate. Often it furnishes 
no clew whatever to the color it is supposed 
to describe, as, for instance, the new “too 
too ” French shades, called “indistinct mur- 
murs,” “ stifled sighs,” andthe like. Among 
other new shades are Persian pinks, Vene- 
tian reds, ochre yellow, sapphire and pea- 
cock blues, sage, olive, soft, pinky, dove hues, 
and old gold ininfinite variety. There are 
mixtures of green and yellow which suggest 
curry powder; beautiful and rich-looking 
greens mingled with browns, that make one 
think of lichen-covered walls; and briglit 
and dark combinations, showing rich leaf 
browns with dashes of scarlet, green, and 
gold, suggestive of the autumn glories of an 
American forest. These colors and effects 
+ all repeated in millinery fabrics, and, 
once arrayed in all these brilliant hues, the 
smiling daughters of fashion upon our prom- 
enades will illuminate the streets of town 


and country like walking rainbows. 
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TWO DAYS IN A 


T)\ELPHINY, your contrary-minded- 

ness ¢z a wearin’ me inter my grave, 
but if yer don’t want to try on yer weddin’ 
dress, you kin wear it a fittin’ you good or 
bad fur all me,” said Mrs. Long, or the 
“Widder Sam,” as she was called by the 
neighbors, regarding her pretty daughter 
ruefully over her silver-rimmed spectacles. 
“1 never see agirl make sech a tinder about 
gettin’ married, an’ there ha’n’t a likelier 
nor a genteeler man in the hull keounty then 
the elder,” she continued excitedly. 

“That’s so,” said Mrs. Sampson, the 
dressmaker, breaking her thread with the 
force of her conviction, “he ha'n’t one o’ 
them shifless kind that preaches fur pork ’n’ 
taller candles, out er folkses sullars’n the 
store, but jest sets up fur his pay in money 
like anybody else, and he gits it, tew,” the 
widow wen: on. “ Mis’ Isril Baker don’t git 
no chance to change the gospil fur a tub o’ 
soft soap when he’s consarned, I tell you. 
He’s got ez good a farm as there is in the 
state, ’n’ a frame house ez snug 'n’ neat ez yaou 
please. He's a goin’ to put up a nt 
yard fence tew, come spring, he tole me so 
the other day.” 

“ But I detest the man, mother,” said the 
slender, dark-eyed girl, whose brow wore 
anxious lines, but whose clear, brave eyes 
shone with a determined light which boded 
ill for the success of her mother’s plans. “1 
have told you over and over again that I 
would never marry him. Still, if it will be 
any satisfaction to you, I will try on the 
dress.” 

“ You’re talkin’ nonsense, Delphiny. You 
know ez well ez I dew thet the weddin’ day 
ez fixed fur day after tewmorrer, ’n tewmor- 
rer the elder ’s a comin’ up with his friend 
Elder Knight. Miss caneene brought me 
word, by way of Seth Perkins. I can’t 
say |’m sorry ‘tis so soon, nuther, fur you 
ha’n’t bin a consolin’ darter tew me no way. 
The ’cademy edication ‘at I gin you hez 
only set yeou up fore yeour folks, ’n’ 
when I lay myself eout fur yeour own good, 
’n’ will thet yeou shell marry genteel ‘n’ in- 
tew the gospil, yeou go’n’ get your mind sot 
on a young feller thet ha’n’t got nothin* but 
store clothes ’n’ a sarcy ’n’a dretful glib 
tongue to reckermend him. A kind o’ 
riner, tew, livin’ away off up in Canal, 
with the Lord only knows what kin ‘ur a 
bringin’ up.. The elder said I did wrong 
when I harbered sich a character under my 
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he spent two hull months a doin’ nothin’ 
but huntin’ and fishin’ with a plenty of sly 
courtin’ thrown in when my back was turn- 
ed I ’spose proberable.” 
“The affections ken not allus be kept in 
curb, Mis’ Sam Long,” remarked Miss 
Sampson, ner ig down her long, thin face 
to accord with the sigh which heaved her 
sympathetic bosom, 

“ What is merridge without love?” she 
inquired dramatically, with a pitying glance 
at the poor girl who sooked so pale over the 
wedding finery. 

“Cat’s foot about love,” ejaculated the 
indignant widow. “I’ve hed two desp’rate 
ood husbands myself, ’n’ there was n’t noth- 
in’ so silly as bein’ in love inter the bargain. 
Love ha’n’t houses nor land nuther.” And 
she tossed a handful of shreds which she 
had carefully plucked from the neat rag car- 
pet, and hurled them energetically out of the 
window, as if she would thus dispose of this 
troublesome emotion for Delphine in partic- 
ular and the world in general. 

“ It would n’t make any difference if I had 
never seen Tom, mother, nothing would in- 
induce me to marry Elder Taylor if there 
was n’t another man inthe world.” And 
Delphine hastily removed the stone-colored 
silk gown which had been chosen by the 
united heads of her mother and three aunts 
as suitable fora preacher's bride, and left 
the room. 

The wide kitchen door was open, over- 
looking sunny fields and the blue gloom of 
far-stretching pine woods. She stood there 
a few moments with her hands clenched 
tightly together and with almost despairin 
eyes which were fixed on the road whic 
wound beyond the fields like a brown 
thread into the hilly distance. 

“ Oh, why does n’t Tom come?” she said, 
half aloud. “ He must have got my letter in 
time, or can it be he wasn’t at home when 
the letter reached Stanford? 1 will not be- 
lieve that he is the faithless, deceiving vil- 
lain which mother and all the rest of the 
family declare him to be. Oh, no! something 
must have gone wrong, or he would certainly 
have been here by this time to save me from 
this dreadful marriage. What shall I do? 
I know the letter must have gone safely, for 
I did not intrust it to the care of our post- 
master, nor to the stage-driver, for they are 
both in league with my relatives, I walked 
five miles to post it myself, and saw it de- 


posited in the mail-bag with my own eyes. 


roof, fur idleness is the mother ev vice, ’n’ 
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What can be the meaning of this silence? 
Sometimes I think I shall go mad. But 
there is no time to be lost. If he does not 
come tonight, I must go away. I must hide 
somewhere until the elder shall have come 
and gone. But where shall I go? There 
is n’t a neighbor who would dare to shelter 
me for fear of incurring my mother’s dis- 

leasure, or through awe of the elder, and 

have n’t a single relative who is n’t on the 
side of the enemy. I suppose I might exist 
for a while in the woods. Better die of ex- 
posure, than marry that dreadful man. But 
then Tom might make his appearance, and | 
must be near, near enough to see or hear 
him at the very first moment of his ap- 
proach. Isn't there some nook in the barn 
where I might conceal myself? But”— 
Delphine’s eyes stared about her as she 
spoke, and through the open door which led 
into what was called the back room, they 
fell upon a huge brass kettle which was sus- 
pended from the rafters overhead. 

What a hiding place this would be! 
Surely the kettle was large enough to con- 
ceal a small body entirely from view, at least 
in a stooping position, and if the great iron 
nail which held it was driven into the beam 
firmly enough to bear her weight in addition 
to the kettle, there was nothing more to be 
thought of. From her lofty perch she 
would be able to look down upon all the 
proceedings which her disappearance might 
occasion, witness all the comings and go- 
ings, hear much that was said, and what 
was better there was a view of the road 
through the great chink in the wall which 
was in a direct line with the ancient vessel, 
and she would be able to see the stage the 
moment it came in sight over the brow of 
Carter’s hill, 

There was no one about. Her mother 
was safely seated at her sewing in the sit- 
ting-room, and Barbary, the hired girl, was 
in the meadow, picking cranberries. Del- 
phine climbed upon a high bench which was 
placed along the wall, and from thence, by 
dint of considerable scrambling, succeeded 
in making a trial of the brass kettle asa 
shelter. 

It was perfection. Its shining depths 
seemed really capacious, for she was the 
tiniest of women, and its gigantic pail was as 
steady and unconscious as if it held nothing 
less innocent than the famous cider-apple 
sauce which her mother stewed in it every 
year, There was no danger of its being 
called into requisition, for apple-sauce time 
was not yet, and who would think of search- 
ing the interior of a kettle for a runaway 
bride! How she blessed her grandmother 

for having such a kettle! How she blessed 


her grandmother, who worshiped it, for hav- 
ing bequeathed it to her mother, who prized 


neighbor, even in the exigencies of sugar- 
making, for fear that it might receive never 
so slight a dint on its thick, smooth side. 
It was made in the old, old days of huge 
chimneys, of which there were none in this 
comparatively new country, and so it could 
only be used out-of-doors, suspended gypsy- - 
fashion over a brush-wood fire. 

The pleasantest associations were already 
connected with the old kettle to Delphine. 
The woods in the blue, melting days of 
spring, the trickling of the sap, the ruddy 
glow and merry creakle of the fire when the 
weird twilight crept over the merry loitering 
sugar-makers and warned them that it was 
time to go home. 

Mornings when the orchard was the 
scene of a gay bonfire, and the kettle bub- 
bled over into the grass, and the neighbors 
came over to test the apple-sauce, and the 
smoke blew off in such fairy-like rings 
through the branches of the trees. Tom 
was there at the last apple-stewing, she re- 
membered, and they went out where the 
kettle was still suspended over a pile of rosy 
embers, when the pale, new moon rose like 
a dream over the dark blue fringes of the 
pine woods, and dropped glittering beams, 
until its depths shone like burnished gold. 
Tom said it reminded him of the enchanter’s 
caldron in an old fairy-story, made of pure 
gold and huge enough to cook the dinner of 
the whole kingdom at the same time, and 
now if it would only hold her safely until he 
came, it would be a veritable enchanter’s ket- 
tle. She knew that her mother would never 
relent in her determination that she should 
marry the elder, that prayers and tears 
would be of no avail, and absence was the 
only means of escape. 

It was stage night that evening, and with 
a feverish anxiety, Delphine watched the ap- 
proach of the lumbering old vehicle as it ap- 

eared over the brow of the hill. But Tom 
»ad not come. A lumberman in a red shirt, 
going on to the bend, and an old lady, who, 
when the stage stopped at the postoffice 
opposite, did n’t know where she was bound, 
were the only passengers it contained. 

The wedding dress was finished, even to 
the prim lace ruches at the neck and wrists. 
The neighbors came in to geta peep at it, 
and to discuss the coming events with ani- 
mated interest. Delphine’s behaviour quite 
satisfied her mother. She was rather silent, 
but assisted without remonstrances in all 
preparations for the festivities, and received 
the many allusions to her marriage as a 
matter of course. She even smiled at some 
sly joke touching the elder’s devotion. 

- She retired early that night, but not to 
sleep. The household would be astir at an 
unusually early hour in tke morning, for a 


it so highly that she refused to lend it to a 


rigorous baking was to usher in the day 
which was to bring the bridegroom. She 
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counted the slow hours until the old kitchen 
clock struck three, then arose and made 

parations for her sojourn in the brass 

ttle. She attired herself in the garments 
which had been prepared for her wedding 
journey, bonnet and all. That the ses 
might suppose that she had sought a muc 
more remote hiding-place, she purloined a 
moderate supply of provisions from the pan- 
try and stowed them away under the eaves, 
which were within reaching distance from 
her perch, then hearing a slight noise over- 
od gece climbed hastily into the kettle 
and stowed herself carefully in its brassy 
depths. 

The position was not wholly comfortable, 
but as it was not necessary to keep her head 
bowed unless footsteps were approaching, or 
the room was occupied by some member or 
members of the family, it was by no means 
ungndurable. The most unpleasant feature 
of the case was the kettle’s tendency. to 
swing at her slightest movement, and if the 
day should prove to be warm as yesterday, 
Barbary would be likely to remain there a 
large portion of the time, for she liked to 
get away from the kitchen fire to beat her 
ogee and stone her raisins in the coolness 

the open door, co have a little private 
gossip with Seth, the hired man, which was 
seldom possible in the kitchen, the common 
sitting-room ot the family as is the usual 
custom in the region. 

There was a frosty chill in the air now, 
but the sky was clear and cloudless. Del- 
phine could see blue bits of it with the pale 

host of the moon on its surface, through 
the chinks in the unplastered wall, and the 
sun would, ere long, sweep broadly and 
warmly through the September fields. The 
cocks were crowing lustily in the barn-yard, 
and though there was scarcely a suspicion 
of daylight, yet the birds commenced to 
twitter and chirp in the orchard trees, 

Seth came down with his lighted lantern, 
and passed through the room on his way 
to the barn. Then she heard Barbary’s 
newly kindled fire crackle in the kitchen, 
and her mother’s brisk voice in its usual 
high-pitched baking-day key. Delphine’s 
heart beat rather loudly when Barbary came 
to peel her potatoes at the bench, over 
which she and the brass kettle were sus- 
pended. 

“What’s up this mornin’ that breakfast 
is under way so airly? ’Ta’n’t washin’- 
day nor bakin’-day ez fur’s I ken katilate,” 
said Seth, appearing again with bis lantern. 

“We ’re agoin’ tew bake though, ef ’ta'n’t 
Wednesday nor Saturday. Sich things dew 
happen sometimes, ‘specially when a hull 
haouse is upsot by a weddin’. Didn’t you 
know, Seth Thompson, that tomorrow ’s Del- 
phiny's weddin’ day?” 

“Wall, yis, but I shouldn’t ha’ s’posed 


that even thet would ha’ threwn Mis’ Sam 
off the track, ’s cially in her haouse-keep- 
in’ rules, for ef Mis’ Sam ha'n’t sot, she 
ha’n’t nothin’, The elder does eat uncom- 
mon lively, though ; preachin’ ez wonderful 
in — a feller a appetite, 'n’ ef she a gone 
to her ten elders fer ter board for a day or 
so, I don’t wonder she’s sot up a bakin’ ef 
was Sunday.” 

“I did think, Seth,” whispered Bar 
with an uneasy glance toward the kitchen 
door, “I did think thet Delphiny would n't 
give in to her ma, ‘baout marryin’ the elder. 
Did you know how awful sot she was agin 
it? ’Pears tew me the gal acts kind er 
queer, naow; tew resigned like all of a sud- 
dep. I should n’t wonder ef somethin’ was 
a goin’ to happen thet ha’n’t looked fur,” 
biting a red apple with significant tight- 
ness. 

“Sho!” exclaimed Seth, dropping his ca- 
pacious pan, and opening his pale blue eyes 
to their widest extent. “I wantto knaow!”’ 

“ Barbary, 1 wish you'd run up-stairs ’n’ 
call Delphiny, she ’d orter know enough to 
git up without bein’ called this mornin’, but 
I ha’n’t heard nothin’ of her yit,” said the 
sharp voice of the mistress of the house in 
the open doorway. 

Barbary made an awful sign, which meant 
keep silent, to Seth, and disappeared on her 
errand. 

“She ’s up already,” she reported, return- 
ing ina few moments. “ Perhaps she came 
down the front way, ’n’ eza clearin’ up the 
as wasn’t put ter rights last 
night. 

“ Delphiny,” called Mrs, Long, lustily, 
“Delphiny, where be you? I warn’t you to 
git breakfast.” 

But there was no response, and after re- 

ated searching and calling, the lady final- 
y decided that her daughter must have run 
over tew “ Caroline’s tew get the snow-drop 
table cover, which she promised to lend for 
the important occasion, so near at hand. 
Caroline said we 'd got to send for it early, 
‘coz she was goin’ tew the Corner, to spend 
the day, but there wasn’t no need of sich 
dretful hurry. The stage don’t start till 
half-past six,” she remarked as she rigo- 
rously turned the crank of the coffee-mill. 
Barbary, still stationed under the brass ket- 
tle, sniffed loudly. 

Delphine heard it, and quaked with fear, 
for Barbary never sniffed without meaning. 
She gave utterance to volumes in this pecu- 
liar, rasping, uncouth sound. Even her 
mother minced before it, and Seth, a lover, 
who hoped and despaired by turns, was 
driven to the verge of suicide when it was 
directed toward himself. Could it be pos- 
sible that those sharp eyes had discovered 
her hiding place? 

Mrs. Long whisked into the kitchen, slam- 
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ming the door after her. Barbary turned to- 
ward Seth, who was listlessly preparing food 
for a sick cow, and slowly, carefully opened 
her mouth. 

“ Ruther queer "t Delphiny should put on 
her travlin dress 'n’ her best bunnet tew go 
overt’ Aunt Caroline’s to borrer a table 
kiver!” 

“Sho! what a marster han’ fur katilatin’ 
you be, Barbary !” 

“But you jist keep dark. Let Mis’ Sam 
find eout herself, she’s baound tew afore 
long, but I hope ’t won’t be till the pore girl 
gits well eout the way. 1 don’ know ez | ’se 
ever 'spressed my "pinion freely afore, but 
I ha’n’t no doubt but thet there elder, 

iousity ’n’ all, ez a reglar old crockerdile, 

iss Sam she’s so masterful she runs on 
an idee, Delphiny wouldn't dare go agin 
her cummarnds 'n’ run away tew git rid of mar- 

in’ him. He may be kivered over with 
the gospil shell, but lor, there ha’n’t no 
more gospil inside or him then there ez in- 
side the skin or a puff ball.” 

“O Lordy,” exclaimed Seth, aghast at 
such bold heresy. 

“ Well, theze ha’n’t no time to stan’ here 
atalkin’. But there’s fun ahead when the 
elder gits along, you’d better bieeve.” 
And the two went their separate ways, leav- 
ing the room, to Delphine’s relief, quite emp- 


She raised her head, and peeped out-of- 
doors through the chink in the wall. It was 
a beautiful morning. The sun, with its 

at sheaves of light, was just bursting 
rom the rosy east, a fresh breeze fluttered 
out at the same time as if it were the breath 
of this glorious new-comer, and stirred 
everything with joy, leaves, shadows, woods, 
flowers, and the quaint wind-mill that an old 
farmer from Canada had built on the height. 
A robin came and sang in the apple-bough 
which brushed the eaves in notes as clear 
and dewy as spring a little song of hope 
and trust. It was summer yet, but winter 
was looking out of the corollas of the frost 
flowers and lurked under the drifts of fellen 
leaves. A crew of red-shirted lumbermen 
were moving hilariously along the moist, 
brown road toward the! river, and some har- 
vesters employed by her mother were com- 
ing up the lane wlich led to the house, with 
their scythes on their shoulders. 

An appetizing odor of coffee crept to her 
nostrils. Barbary blew the breakfast horn 
merrily, from the back door, and there was 
a great clatter. both of dishes and tongues. 
Delphine rather liked looking out on the 
world from the brass kettle. 

An hour or so passed by, and she was still 
alone in the back room. Seth had harness- 
ed old Dolly, and driven rapidly down the 
road toward the corner. Aunt Caroline’s 
small boy had rushed in: breathlessly, bear- 


ing the snow-drop table-cloth, and Delphine 
knew, by the sounds that reached her ear, 
that her absence was occasioning great 
alarm, and that her mother was somewhat 
excited to say the least. Still it was evi- 
dent that the baking was progressing, for the 
oven door creaked incessantly, and there 
was a persistent whisking of eggs and grat- 
ing of nutmegs. But finally these sounds 
ceased. Seth drove hurriedly home again, 
and was anxiously interrogated at the door. 
Then Barbary’s pink sunbonnet careered 
wildly up the lane, the harvesters were call- 
“0 in, and there was a great rushing to and 
ro. 

But the door which opened into the 
kitchen, if left ajar, was immediately closed 
by the wind, so little or nothing of the con- 
versation reached her ears. 

At noon she saw the two elders approach- 
ing the house in a —_ and ancient wagon 
drawn by a solemn and angular horse. El- 
der Taylor, the expected bridegroom, wore a 
bran-new stove-pipe hat which outshone the 
sun, a solemnly elegant black broadcloth 
suit, which hung upon his long, lean figure 
like the garments of the most serene scare- 
crow that inhabited the grain-field below, 
and a speckless white cravat tied in a bow, 
whose like for size and precision was never 
seen in this region. His appearxnce seem- 
ed to astonish even the clear and placid at- 
mosphere, for it immediately thickened and 
oecame filled with a sultry mist. His friend, 
Elder Knight, whose features and figure 
were both after the same pattern, though less 
severe, but even more angular, looked like 
his shabby and relenting ghost. Delphine 
concluded it was time totake a little refresh- 
ment, and reaching for a cookie ate it with 
composure. 

** How does the elder take it?” inquired 
Seth of Barbary when they met in Del- 
— neighborhood, an hour or so after- 
ward, 

“He's mad asa hornit. I heerd him a 
sayin’ suthin’ under his breath, thet sound- 
ed purty much like profanity’, ’n’ them gray 
eyes o’ his flashed jest like a pane or glass 
with a candle sot behind it. 1 allers know- 
ed he hed a dretful temper. The other el- 
der up, ’n sez, ez ef he warz in prayer-meet- 
in’, ‘ This eza very solumn occashun,’ 'n’ thet 
seemed to rile the bridegroom more and 
more. He sezas haow he’s a goin’ to seek 
out that poor misguided giurl,” imitating 
his tone to perfection, “’n’ if she hez been 
*ticed away by thet ungodly ’n most worldly 

young man, Thomas Barrinton, he will seize 
er from his pollutin’ presence, ’n’ bear her 
safe tew the arms ov her distracted ma!” 

* Mis’ Sam is a leetle tew scairt tew be so 
dretful mad, a’n't she?” 

“Wall, yis, I s’pose she is purty scairt, 


she’s gota ddelin’s all; but, 
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lor’! nothin’ ha’n’t happened to Delphiny. 
She's able tew teke keer ov herself, ef ever 
a girl wuz. She's jest hid away some- 
wheres, sometimes I think she ha’n’t so fur 
off, tell the elder gits himself off agin. 
P’r’aps she got word to thet other feller, ‘n’ 
he’s met ber somewheres 'n’ took her off to 
et merried. The Lord only knows! Why 

on’t the elder merry Mis’ Sam, herself? 
It’s plain t’ be seen as a meetin’ haouse on 
a hill, thet et 's property he ’s after, ’n’ though 
she ha’n’t got quite ’s much ’s Delphiny 
will hev, she’s got a pooty big slice, 1 kin 
tell yaou.” 

“ Dolly, would any fellerdast to ask her?” 
inquired Seth, aghast at the very idea of such 
a trial. 

The day wore slowly along. Delphine 
longed for the friendly darkness of night, 
that she might relieve her aching and 
cramped limbs by a change of position. If 
she were only able to stand even for a few 
moments what a relief itwould be. But she 
scarcely dared to lift her head over the brim 
of the kettle for fear that some one might 
—— suddenly upon the scene, and every- 

ing be lost. 

Late in the afternoon she became aware 
that the house was overflowing with aunts 
who had evidently assembled from the various 
neighborhoods, for the purpose of consola- 
tion and council. They were sitting in 
solemn conclave in the kitchen, her weeping 
mother the centre of the group. Roly poly 
Aunt Poily, who was always too warm, open- 
ed the door which led into her domain, and 
when the lamp was lighted, she ventured to 
peep down from the dusk of the rafters 


_where she swung and survey the scene. 


“ Lor’, Eunus!” said Aunt Polly, whose 
round, rosy face, drawn down that it might 
better accord with trouble, looked like that 
of a homesick kitten, “nothin’ dretful 
ha’n’t happened to Delphiny. She’s only 
jest run away, thet’s all, she takes after her 
ma in being pretty masterful, ’n’ when she 
said she wouldn't never merry the elder, 
she meant it, ’n’ 1 s’pose she thought thet wuz 
the only way to git eout of it.” 

“ Right, Aunt Polly,” Delphinecame near 


‘saying aloud. But the sight of her moth- 


s tears moved the girl. Tears were 
so out of character with the hard, worldly 
woman. She had never seen her weep be- 
fore. “Poor mother,” she said to herself, 
“ she must suffer to allow herself to exhibit 
what she would condemn as so much weak- 
ness in another. Perhaps 1 ought to marry 
the elder, after all, since she has set her heart 
upon it to such an extent.” 

But, no, on a second thought, it was not 
her duty, it could not be her duty, to sacri- 
fice both herself and Tom because her 
mother’s will ordained that it should be so. 


There was neither justice nor reason in it. 


Her mother would, herself, see the right 
some day. The elder was not only person: 
ally repulsive; but he was of a cold, hard, 
rasping nature, ignorant, bigoted, domineer- 
ng. To live with him would be worse than 
death. 

“I can't -_ being afeard that she 's gone 
’n’ drownded herself in the river,” replied 
this afflicted mother in subdyed tones. 
“she’s ez like her poor dead father ez tew 
peas in some ways, 'n’ he was alwers kinder 
reckless ’n’ desperate ef things did n't go to 
suit him.” 

“ Reckless and desperate I should think,” 
exclaimed Aunt Loisy, the indignant 
sister of the deceased, “Some folks 
would n't wonder at some folks bein’ kinder 
desperate. A husban’’s a dreatful reality, 
anyhow, 'n’ a husban’ oe don’t keer fur ez 
wuss. Pore girl! if she ’d had a father she 
would n’t ha’ come to this.” 

The three other aunts were so startled by 
this outburst, that each dropped a stitch in 
her knitting work and drew a long breath 
and glared at the bold speaker in utter si- 
lence. 

The widow's a flashed through her 
tears, but the only reply she deigned to 
give, was to rise with great dignity, and 
place her chair so that she should be seated 
with her back squarely to the offender. 

“What's the elder a goin’ t? dew?” 
questioned Aunt Jane after this very em- 
phatic pause. 

Delphine strained her cars to hear the 
reply to this direct question. It was just 
what she wished to inquire herself. 

“He says it’s his dooty to find her in 
spite of everything, for fear, if she ha’n’t a’- 
reddy, she should fall under the inflourince 
of some unconverted ’n’ ungodly person, ’n’ 
stray eout ov the fold ov the gospil 'n’ the 
paths of peace.” 

Here Barbary’s sniff echoed loud and dis- 
tinct from some unseen corner. Mrs. Lon 
started. The four aunts turned and fix 
their eyes upon the “help” with severity. 

“What if he can’t find her?” queried 
Aunt Loisy, snapping her needles. 

“The elder’s a_ terrible understandin’ 
man, ez well’s a good man,” remarked Aunt 
Jane as if she had been contradicted, and 
with her stern gaze still fixed in the direc- 
tion of Barbary, quite ignoring Aunt Loisy. 

“Hev you looked everywhere raound 
here?” came from Aunt Polly, who evidently 
feared open war was near, and was anxious 
to avert it. 

“Yis, everywhere, they’re searchin’ in 
the woods now, I s’pose,” sighed the widow 
dismally. 

“ But, lor’! she ha’n’t there, I should n’t 
wonder if she was merried to Tom Barring- 
ton afore this time,” said Aunt Loisy with an 


aggressive pucker. 
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“Loisy Hutchinson, you never did hev 
no sense nor nothin’ else,” and Mrs. Long 
indignantly left the room. 

The entrance of a neighbor prevented any 
comments being made on this sweeping ac- 
cusation. 

The neighbor was a wiry, inquisitive-look- 
ing man, whose nose looked as if it had been 
sharpened to a fine point by contact with 
affairs. 

“Wall,” said he cheerfully, tilting his 
chair back against the wall, and producing 
a knife from his pocket, which he drew 
backward and forward across the leg of his 
substantial boot, “et seems naow as ef Del- 
phine wasn’t nowhere. John Randall hez 
pot back, ’n’ he sez the n’t take 

no new passengers tell she got way 
down to Cold Sumi. There ha’n’t no 
strange team bin along the Turnpike, nor 
t’other way acrost the bridge.” 

And then the whole group, taking the ad- 
vantage of Mrs. Long’s temporary absence, 
commenced tu discuss horrible possibilities 
of finding the object of their search in the 
river, or in the old well in the orchard, or 
lying cold and stark jn some as yet unex- 
plored nook in the woods, until Delphine 
worn with sleeplessness and anxiety and the 
paiu in her cramped limbs, was filled with a 
vague horror, and shuddered there alone in 
the darkness. Each one remembered some 
connected with disappoint- 
ed love or unhappy marriage, and related 
the ghastly details with great elaboration 
and evident enjoyment. 

“I knowed somethin’ was a goin’ to hap- 
pen in this famerly,” sighed Jane, “ fur there 
ee windin’ sheet in the candle night afore 

Eunus sez the settin’-room fire, every 
time it’s been lit on cool mornin’s this sum- 
mer, has been baound to burn on one side 
entirely. There wuz no coaxin ov it to 
creep through t’ t’other. That’s allers a 
sign ov bad luck, you knaow, I’ve knaowd 
it to mean death,” said Aunt Mary Ann. 

The elder and his friend did not return 
that night, and shortly after nine o’clock, 
though there was still a light in the kitchen, 
the house became comparatively quiet. 
The slow hours wore toward morning. 
Once or twice Delphine let herself down 
from her lofty perch, and eased her cramped 
limbs by walking swiftly and noiselessly 
about the floor. But she dared not remain 
long out of the kettle, for a candle burned 
til morning in the kitchen window, and 
Seth, who was absent, probably still in ac- 
tive search, was likely to return at any time. 
She dared not sleep for fear that morning 
should steal upon her unawares, and she be 
discovered with her unfortunate head out of 
the kettle. 

Another lovely, summer-like day crept 


dreadful 


goldenly out of the autumn mist, and settled 
upon the rich harvest fields, and the purple 
hills in the distance, The outside door was 
open, and sweet puffs of wind bringing fra- 
rant, woodland odors of pungent herbs and 
balsams, blew in Delphine’s face. There 
was a musica! tinkle of cow-bells in the air, 
the faint rustle of the raft-filled river, the 
swish of scythes inthe ripened grain, and 
now and then the lazy roll of heavy farm 
wheels, 

But all familiar sights and sounds seemed 
so strange to the poor girl from her strange 
hiding place. The day passed away much 
as vesterday had done. The neighbors 
came in to gossip and condole, to tell what 
was said at the store, what was suspected at 
the corner, and to give their own opinions 
over and overagain. Sheheard her mother’s 
voice at intervals, now choked with weeping, 
now harsh with scolding. The aunts gat 
ered round the saffron-bed in the Back 
yard, just under the chink in the wall, spent 
a full hour in solemn conclave as to what 
would be done with her clothes in case she 
was never heard from more. 

Barbary’s significant sniff was of frequent 
occurrence. The elder returned at noon 
exceedingly ruffled in appearance, his smart 
clothing spattered with mud, and covered 
with dust, 

Late in the afternoon she heard her moth- 
er’s quick, energetic step cross the floor, 
and pause in the open doorway. For some 
moments she stood there quietly. The 
crickets were singing dismally under the 
rude plank floor. A pale mist 
had settled round the distant hills. The 
sun, which was near its setting, looked like 
a great crimson wheel through the thin 
floating haze. Presently another step came 
clipping the tall weeds outside, and the el- 
der’s voice, thin, high-pitched, solemn, broke 
the stillness. 

“ Air yaou alone, Mis’ Long? Ef yaou 
air I’d like to speak with you. Sense toda 
was fixed fur a weddin’ day, ’n’ hez sot all 
the folks a talkin’, don’t you think we’d 
better hev a weddin’ tewnight after all, ’n’ 
give ‘em something more to talk about? 
Elder Knight is here all ready to perform the 
ceremony, ’n’ ez there anything to hender 
yeou ’n’ me bein’ jined in the holy bond of 
matrimony ; thet is, in case you air willin’? 
I should ha’ perferred her to yaou fur my 
wife in the first place, of course, but seein’ 
ez you ’d hed husban’s already, ’n’ wuz so 
well able fur tew stand alone in womunly 
dignity, I thought I'd give Delphiny a 
chance she ” — 

“O mercy,” interrupted the widow, “do 
you think I ’d heve the heart tew git mer- 
ried whilst I’m in the dark abaout my Del- 
phiny? Wait tell 1 knaow what hez become 
ov her, whuther she's dead or alive, happy 
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or sorrowful. I respec’ yaour offer, but a 
mother ez a mother alwiz, Elder Taylor.” 

“I make no doubt but thet yaour daugh- 
ter hez run away to jine with thet profligate 
young mar thet stole like a serpint inter the 

som of this happy farmerly last year. She 
chose her own path, ’n’ she must walk in et. 
Why should you, the innocent, suffgr fur the 
guilty? The unregenerate alwiz prefer the 
serciety ov.the unregenerate, yousee she ”— 

Delphine heard no more of their edifying 
conversation, but involuntarily uttered a lit- 
tle exclamation of delight, which, however, 
escaped the ears of the absorbed couple, 
for a well-known figure was driving at break- 
neck speed up the lane, and her release was 
at hand. In two minutes more, Tom was 
standing before this startled pair, indignant- 
ly demanding of them what they had done 
with Delphine. ; 

“O Lordy, ha’n’t Delphiny with you, after 
all?” screamed Barbary, rushing in from 
the kitchen. “ Oh, where kin the pore girl be? 
I’ve been consolin’ myself all the while a 
thinkin’ she wuz with you.” And, for the 
first in her life, almost, she burst into tears. 

“ Here I am, Barbary! here I am, Tom,” 
pw Delphine cheerfully from the depths 
of the brass kettle. “ And now if you only 
help me down, I think all will be right.” 

“O yeou wicked, wicked girl, to sceare 
yeour mother almost to death fur nothin’! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Long, but her reproaches 
did not continue, for elphine had fainted, 
a litle white heap in Tom’s arms. Divining 
the whcie story at once, he had sprung to 
her assistance, while the others stood trans- 
fixed with 

“So my brave little girl managed to wait 
for me atter all,” he ah when the color 
crept into her cheek again, and she opened 
her eyes. “I was away from home when 
rm letter reached Stanford, Delphine, but 

have traveled every moment with a horri- 
ble fear that I might be too late, making my 
blood curdle all the way. You are certainly 
not married to the elder?” with an awful 
glance at his would-be rival. 

She shook her head. 

“T told you that I would never marry any 
one but you, Tom.” 

Then Delphine went up-stairs to her own 


room for a little rest, and Tom had a private 
interview with Delphine’s mother, which 
must have been a successful one, for she 
appeared from it with a softened and smil- 
ing manner, and immediately went up to her 
daughter with the wedding dress on her 
arm, and bade her, at Tom's request, to ar- 
ray herself in it as speedily as possible. 

And Tom sought the elder with extend- 
ed hand, and wished him joy after a most 
cordial and friendly fashion. 

At early lamplighting, as the hour was 
named announced among the relatives, there 
was a wedding in the Widow Long’s parlor, 
a double wedding which filled every one with 
surprise, and in spite of the lugubrious man- 
ner of the officiating elder who pronounced the 
marriage Canepnys in the same warning 
tone with which he was wont to declare 
that the ark of safety was a sailin’ by in 
prayer meetings, it was a merry one. 

he older bride, who was all smiles and 
tears like a young girl, declared that she 
was never so flustrated in her life,—the 
findin’ Delphiny, the elder’s proposal, ’n’ the 
weddin’ and all was dretful suddin. The 
elder swallowed all resentment, and wore a 
noble smile upon his severe countenan 
while the joy of the younger couple cou 
not be suppressed. It sparkled in every look 
and tone, and excited the sympathy of all 
the Buests. and in spite of past trials and 
hardships and the imprisonment of the brass 
kettle, there never was a prettier, rosier 
or fresher bride, though, as doubtful Barba- 
ry declared, “she had taken all the weddin’- 
look out of her dress, by a sticken every one 
of the red roses off her mother’s monthly 
bush inter her belt, ’n’ under her chin.” 

“Well, I shell find eout the meanin’ ov 
thet windin’ sheet in the candle, ’n’ thet fire’s 
bein’ so sot on burnin’ one side, sooner or 
later,” * ‘nig Aunt Loisy as she climbed in- 
to the lofty wagon after the ceremony was 
over, “’n’ whatever folks say etdon’t seem to 
me a purty or r thing for a youn 
herself up a brass Lettie 
even ef ’t was tew keep herself from gettin’ 
merried to the wrong one.” 

“ Would n’t yaou a died afore you'd a 
merried the elder, if you’d been in Eunus’s 
place?” said Aunt Polly meditatingly. 
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THE LAST NEW-.YEAR’S CALL, 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


a? 


ES, all is over at last, my 
The final callers were rather queer, 
And stupid enough to make one yawn. 


I 

t jay turned out as — would, 
And what it was said by Charley 
That moment that on vedas tee 


I know it was something a little “‘ off,” 
Because you flushed to your temples, = 
Although you made believe ’t was a 
But you could n’t play that racket here. 


He called on me, dear, an hour or two 
Before I noticed him coming here. 

He took one sice of the street right through 
When he first began, you see, my dear. 


But, before he quite through the street, 

T thought wobbling gait, the 
That he might have found it rather neat 

To call both sides of the street at once, 


nice fellow, true; 


But he 's just a li e fresh in his ways, 
his nursery days, 


Yes, che sf ‘sa 
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bag bey much too innocent, — much, my dear. 

he head does n't take command of his heart ; 

And so he will gush sometimes, and is queer, 
With a glass or two, — indeed, rather tart 


4 there! I did n’t intend to stay 
So long. I just ran over to see 
= *t was that Charley did really 
As he stood there a moment, shaky in knee. 


There! don’t flare up so, dear! You know 

We are such good is, and I did n't mean 
To hurt your Te dear, Oh, no! 

For my wit is slippered, you know, and Jean. 


Proposed to you! In that horrid 

On New-Year’s Day! What a Ha, hat 

It is just too awfully, 
And of course you "Il m to your papa. 


I don’t mind saying sub rosa, dear, 
That the daring fellow proposed to me 

In the morning; but that was n’t half so queer, 
For he was sober then, you see. 


dear. Ta, 

What a jolly lark itis! Ha, ha! 

What a a enn be wine 
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HOW THE NEW YEAR CAME. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


UTSIDE, the winter air is chill, 


While through the pines the bleak winds blow 


Their minor music on the hiil, 
While swiftly, softly falls the snow, 
» When all the tempest-flags are furled 
In rosy flushes of the dawn, 
Above the eastern hills, the world 


Will have her bridal garments on, 


Wye, the fea the 

ps up in » fantastic flames, 

And host of goblins birth, 
While at their immemorial games 

They leap and wrestle on the walls, 
Come nearer, turn, and flit away, 


Like ghosts in some deserted hall, 
That vanish at the dawn of day. 


Before the fire an old man sits, 
And dreams his dreams of vanished days, 
While o’er his locks of silver flits 
A golden halo from the blaze. 
And 1 the fire the old man sees 
The faces hidden by the snow, 
And hears again the birds and bees 
Of summers ended long ago. 


He sees a meadow, green with spring, 
With April violets in the grass, 

And hears the happy robin sing. 
To greet the south winds as they pass. 

The sky is bright with April’s : 
The earth is full of promises ; 

The orchard's folded blossoms hold 
The apples of Hesperides. 


He hears the ripple of the rills, 
As, singing onward to the sea, 

They chase cach other down the hills, 
And o’er the meadows merrily. 

The earth has wakened from her dreams, 

‘And tread of young and happy feet. 


Again he takes her hand in his, 
And tells the story of his Jove, 
And seals it with a lover’s ki 
The red rose of her mouth 
He reads answer eyes 
i iolets in an il rain, ‘ 
whie through his being swiftly flies 
A bliss that is akin to pain. 


The scene is changed. Sweet bridal 
Come ringing down the world to him, 
And as their music sinks and swells, 
The old man’s eyes with tears are dim. 
“ To love and cherish,” sing the bells, 


“ Till death shall part, — til! death shall part! ” 


The echo fills with mournful knells 
The empty chambers of his heart. 


He sees the cottage, small and low 
Where first the fire of home was fit, 
Beside the door the sweetbricrs blow, | 
And round the caves the swallows flit ; 
They cross its threshold, hand in hand, ~ 
A little kingdom, all their own, 
And, proud as any in the land, 
They rule love’s happy realm alone. 


Oh, happy kingdom of the home, 

When, in a sun-sweet summer morn, 

The angels of the household come 
And say, "7 re a child is born.” 


His father's face, mother’s eyes, 
The little stranger calls his own. 


The fairest thang beneath the skies 

This little king, their hearts his throne, 
O wondrous artist of the flame! 

He sees the mother rocking there 

¢ baby with its father’s name, 

And with its mother's eyes and hair, 
He hears her singing, low and sweet, 

A cradle-song replete with rest, 
While he is watching, at her feet, 

The baby sleeping on her breast. 


The years go by. Beside the door 
The child le as of old 
Their little footfails on the for’ 
Are full of melody untold. 
Their mother stands beside his chair, 
Her arms about his neck, and lays 
Her hand in his, and peace is there 
Through all the long and happy days. 
The flame dies low. A shadow falls 
Across the threshold, and he sees 
The sweeibrier nodding by the wall, 
Above a baby’s grave, and bees 
Are rocking in the daisy’s heart 
Above the face they hide away, 
And to his eyes the quick tears start, 
The low grave seems so new today 


What lonesome shadow over all 
Because a little child is missed t 
He does not answer to their call, 
Nor come at bed-time to be kissed; 
But, when they kneel at night to pray, 
Peace comes in answer to his prayer, 
And heaven seems not so far away, 


Because the child they love is 


Years come, andgo. The boys and girls 
Have grown to men and women now; 
Gray threads are in the mother’s curls, 
And there are wrinkles on his brow. 
And yet — their hearts have not grown old! 
Love keeps tual summer there, 
And with its sunshine in their hold, 
What matters in their hair? 


And then — the shadow cf her grave, 
And all he world is desolate. 
He hears the pine-trees moan and rave, 
And wonders if they fight with fate ? 
How strange that one low grave can make 
The world so empty and so drear ! 
But heaven is dearer for the sake 
Of those 


He sees her in so many things! 

The springtime blossoms bring her back. 
He hears her when the robin sin 

Of what his life must henceforth lack. 

¢ gropes to touch her s' wy ha 

And fads instead the empty air. _ 

Ah! those who sorrow 


In long and lonesome summer days 
He climbs the hill to talk with her, 
And in their silent, wordless ways 
The flowers are her interpreter. 
And by that grave, so dear to him, 
What things are asked, what answers given! 


He k Ithough hi 4 i 
‘The hilltcn ough his eyes are dim, 


The firelight's flickering fame dies 
The 


A Questionable Claim, 


And back into the shadows go 
The ghosts that haunt his lonely heart. 
What witchcraft lurks in memory 
To hold us by its subtle power ? 
This man of fourscore years and three 
Has lived a lifetume in an hour. 


The clock ticks softly in the gloom, 
Dealing its hoarded moments out, 
And moonlight leaps into the room, 
To put the shadow elves to rout. 
The light and darkness meet to match 
Their bravery on the oaken floor ; 
The Old Year’s hand is on the latch, 
The New Year's feet are at the door. 


“ Dear wife,” the old man softly says, 
For he is dreaming she is here, 

“ Read from God's sacred promises 
Some chapter full of love and cheer.” 

As reverently the tale is told, *S9q 
The oid, story of the cross. 


Then, when he thinks the chapter 
He smiles into her thoughtful eyes. 
“ Christ died, and so, for us, was won 
The endless peace of paradise,” 
He says, and whispers, “‘ Let us pray.” 
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And side by side they knee! tonig’ 
And on the o ae 
The moonlight makes a crown of light. 


O dreamer, kneeling by the hearth, 
With her who entered long ago 
The New World, where the kings of earth 
No more the happy dwellers know, 
The light which crowns your silver locks 
Streams out from heaven's wide-open 
And he who at the threshold knocks, 
Will give you back your own once more. 


The morning breaks across the world 
In silver splendor, and the 

O’er which the tempest flags are f 
Are rosy as a maiden’s cheeks. 

The lowliest weeds are brave with gems, 
And jewel-crowned the lilacs stand ; 

_ The pines are kings in diadems, — . 

Their kingdom an Enchanted Land. 


Beside the well-worn rocking-chair 
The old man kneels, and seems to pray; 
But never peace that comes with prayer 
Was like the peace he knows today. 
To him who kneels before the Throne, 
The path of life at last is trod, 
And he, in heaven, with all his 
Begins the glad New Year of 


A QUESTIONABLE CLAIM. 


| hn miles up the St. John’s River, Flor- 
ida, from its mouth, a native tradition 
ints out the situation of the Garden of 


en. Florida doubtless has the oldest 
settlement in the United States, — St. Au- 
gustine; but native Floridians have had 
80 little difficulty in loading up enthusiastic 
Notherners with tales of their cathedral 
two thousand years old, their ruined cas- 
tles which date their foundation back near 
the year one, and of their sea-wall built in 
the days of Noah, to keep out the flood, 
that it seems not at all strange that they 
should boast, as one of the attractions of 
their peninsula, the home of our first pa- 
rents, 

As the original a of the garden 
have been deceased for several years, the 
grounds are, of course, at present, in an un- 
cultivated state. . 


Still, as we glide by the spot, and gaze 
through the groves, redolent with fragrant 
flowers, joyous with sunshine and songs of 
birds, and everywhere festooned with na- 
ture’s luxuriant drapery, we can almost see 
the happy pair wandering through the sa- 
cred groves and holding converse sweet and 
undisturbed. 

But our vision is dispelled, and we are 
forced into a disagreeable realization of the 
depth of man’s fall, when we cespy coming © 
through one of the elysian corridors a busi- 
ness-appearing-like old negress cladin rags, 
smoking a short black pipe, and eee 
wep s, by a trio of greasy children, an 
ner decrepit old husband. Imaginative 
strangers would be more inclined to en- 
thuse over the modern Paradise if such 
squalid Aunt Chloes.could kept out of 
sight. 


THE BOY SCOUT; 
OR THE HEROINE OF THE PONCAS. 


A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. } 


CHAPTER I. 
A RUINED HOME. 


GROUP of men were lying under the 

shadow of a clump of trees, not far 
from the River Niobrara, on a summer after- 
noon in the year 1877. The June sunshine 
poured a flood of light over the wilderness, 
though, by the length of the shadows on the 
greensward, it was apparent that the day was 
approaching its close. A great stillness lay 
upon the landscape. 

There were six men in the group. The 
army blue of their dress and their warlike 
accoutrements showed that they were United- 
States soldiers. The badges of Uncle Sam’s 
troops are unmistakable. Their horses were 
tethered near by. 

“A’n’t it time for the lieutenant to be 
back?” asked one of the men presently, as 
he arose to his feet, and glanced keenly 
around, “It seems to me he ’s gone a long 


time.” 


“ Don’t worry about the lieutenant, Sam,” 
said one of his companions, taking a pipe 
from his mouth, and blowing a whiff of smoke 
aloft, whose spiral curves he lazily watched. 
“He'll be back soonenough. It ’sa might 
smart pace we have traveled since we left 
Fort Randall. I declare, it seems good to 
rest.” 

“ Them ’s my sentiments,” declared a scar- 
red, weather-beaten veteran, stretching him- 
self with a yawn and placing his hands under 
his head. “ Durn this country anyway, It 
is nothing but toting and gallivanting since 


we ’ve been at the fort. wa’ n’tso down in | bad 


Texas.” 

“ But I'd rather be here, with a scout now 
and then, than to be South, and have those 
dirty greasers to deal with, They are worse 


than all the Sioux, Pawnees, and Omahas 
put together. But then they are men, and 
these Indians are — well, they ’re Indians, 
they a’n’t human.” 

“You are right there, Sergeant Jones,” 
remarked the man called Sam. “I would n’t 
be one of the settlers around here for no 
amount of money. First thing you ’d know, 
a band of these cussed, thieving, murdering, 
pisen Sioux would be down on ye and burn 
your house, and take your scalp. 1 mean 
one of these farmers, away from the settle- 
ments, like Tom Castlemain, where we are 
bound to. We have been at the fort now 

ing on four years: can one of you tell me 

ow many murders have been committed 
within that time?” 

“ About twenty, not less, perhaps more,” 
answered Sergeant Jones. “Here is Bill 
Woodworth, — he can tell to a unit. 
How is it, Bill?” 

“ You are about right, sergeant. There’s 
been all of a score killed, I should say, and 
the worst side of it is, the whole country 
thinks Uncle Sam ’s to blame for every mur- 
der. Don’t the poor fools know they will 
get killed if they go so far from the villages ? 

hey can’t expect a whole company of 
United-States troops to sit down and guard 
every settler’s cabin that’s pitched a dozen 
miles out in the wilderness, If 1 was a go- 
ing to squat away from any one else, I should 
go and kill every Indian first.” 

And the soldier passed his hands caress- 
ingly over the polished barre] of his car- 

ine. 
9 
There s the Poncas, they a’n’t so very 


“No, they are different,” assented Sam. 
“ But even they have theirtantrums. They 
are Indians, after all.” 

“ Hark!” commanded the sergeant. “ The 
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lieutenant iscoming. Hope he has finished 
his scout, so that wecan be going on. Iam 
beginning to be conscious of a horrible vac- 
uum inmy interior. They will know how to 
fill it at Castlemain’s.” 

“ Good people those Castlemain’s, especi- 
ally the girl, I don’t blame the lieutenant 
one bit for being softon her. She ’s good- 
looking enough for a major-general’s wife. 
Tip-top cook too.” 

And Bill Woodworth smacked his lips in 
anticipation of the repeat he hoped to enjoy 
at the hospitable settler’s. 

The sound of horse’s hoofs were now dis- 
tinctly audible, and very soon a horseman, 
riding at full speed, appeared around a bor- 
der of wood. Tn a few seconds he rode up 
to the group, which greeted him vocifer- 
ously. 

Lieutenant Harry, or Hal Fleming as 
everybody called him, was a young and 
handsome fellow, of the noblest type of 
manhood. His form was tall, yet compact- 
ly made; broad-shouldered, but lithe and 
sinewy. He had a frank, hearty, fearless 
face, set off with a pair of blue eyes that 
were as keen as an eagle’s. He looked the 
soldier every inch of him, and was more, a 
generous, resolute, courtly man. 

“ Well, men, are you ready to ride on?” 
he asked, without dismounting. 

“ All ready,” answered Sergeant Jones, 
goingforhis horse. “ But what’s the news, 
lieutenant? did you see anything?” 

“ Plenty of sign,” replied Hal, his brow 
clouding. “ There’s a lotof the red rascals 
about somewhere. They are on the war- 
path too. There's been mischief done, or 
going to be done. If I had mistrusted this 
when | left the fort I would have taken a 
larger force. But comeon, comrades, there 
is a long ride before us, and it may be we 
shall be needed.” 

The lieutenant patted the neck of his 
steed, and spoke several words in his ear. 
The intelligent beast answered by a low 
whinney, and, as the reins were tightened, 
struck into a lively trot. The soldiers in- 
stantly followed their commander. ; 

“Did you see enough to tell you what 
kind of reds those are that’s out ?” inquired 
Sergeant Jones, riding close to the lieuten- 
ant. 

“Not definitely; but pretty likely it’s 
Mudhole’s band,” answered Hal. “His 
Sioux make about all the trouble there is in 
this section, He is worse than Sitting Bull 
ever was. It was an old sign that | saw. 
They may be a hundred miles from us now, 
or they may be” — 

Lieutenant Fleming did not finish his sen- 
tence. The thought that was in his mind, 
and which choked his tongue, was, that those 
he loved might be in danger. Castlemain’s 
place, isolated from any proximity of aid 


from the ower world, lay right in their track. 
He had often warned the settler, but the 
rich bottom land of the Niobrara had an at- 
traction for Thomas Castlemain that even 
the sense of danger could not overcome. 
What if this Indian raid was directed at the 
hardy settler? What if Lu—pretty Lu 
Castlemain — was in the hands of those 
brutal demons? What if she were dead? 
Great God! the thought almost crazed him, 

Unconsciously the sharp spur in his heel 
was thrust into tas horse’s side. The noble 
beast immediately responded by an increase 
of speed. He stretched his long, gallant 
form into a powerful gallop, that carried the 
young officer over the ground with a speed 
that kept pace even with his impatience. 
All at once the officer heard a loud cry. 
Casting a swift backward glance over his 
shoulder, Hal saw one of his men flying 
headlong, with arms and legs outspread like 
a huge batrachian, over his horse’s head. 
At the ludicrous sight Hal could not refrain 
from laughing, and for the moment all 
thought of anything else vanished from his 
ew He turned his horse’s head, and 
rode slowly back to inquire the cause of the 
soldier’s mishap. 

The horse was rearing and plungin 
strangely. Then as suddenly, he stopped, 
thrust his nose forward, and followed the 
action with a strong puff of wind through 
nis nostrils. At that moment they saw 
what the matter was: <A huge rattlesnake, 
in coil, sprang directly from the ground, and 
struck its fangs into the delicate membrane 
of the horse’s nose. The strong, aromatic 
scent of the snake, or the venomous crea- 
ture’s rattle, had evidently been the object 
of the animal’s fright, and had caused him 
to throw his rider. 

“ Your horse has gone 9 Ben,” said Ser- 

eant Jones, as the terrified beast started 

Back snorting and trembling with fear and 
ain. “The pisen rattler ’s done it for 
him.” 

The gray old veteran had picked himself 
up, and was rubbing his elbow with a lugu- 
brious face. 

“Durn the rattler,” he said, “he ha’n’t 
hurt the horse so muck as he has me,” and, 
seizing a stout limb, he spitefully attacked 
the reptile, which was leisurely crawling 
away, and killed it. “ There, ye won’t do 
any more mischief, blast ye,” he said. Then, 
as he counted the rattles, “It’s an old set- 
tler; there ’s fifteen of the pesky bones.” 

“Look! your horse is dying,” exclaimed 
Hal. 
It looked indeed as if the officer spoke 
the truth. The unfortunate animal was . 
staggering from side to side, his eyes were 
glazed, and froth was issuing from his 


mouth. The soldier, however, seemed to 
regard the matter very indifferently. 
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“1 guess he will come out all right,” said 
Ben, smiling wisely through his wealth of 
beard. “Whoa, Sancho! 

He approached the animal, took off the 
saddle, unfastened the bridle, and, with the 
reins, hoppled and threw the creature down. 

“Some one of you build a fire,” he said. 

“1 "ll give ye a lesson that none of ye have 
learned yet. I learned it of an Indian, 
years ago,—a Comanche, down on the 
Great Staked Plain. It’s the only thing! 
ever did learn of an Indian ; but it is a good 
one. You'll see my horse as good as a new 
one in a minute.” 
’ Two or three of the soldiers dismounted, 
and kindled a fire of dry sticks, while Ben 
was keenly examining the ground in the vi- 
cinity. 4 he returned with a 
strange-looking, dark-colored plant in his 
hands. 

“This ere herb is what they call Black- 
root,” said Ben; “and it’s a sure cure for 
rattlesnakes’ bites. I saw a man that was 
all swollen and purple cured by drinking a 
strong decoction of it. An Indian always 
carries a quantity of the invaluable root in 
his pouch. It works to a charm, you will all 
say, when you see what it will do.” 

The soldier took his drinking cup, poured 
into it some whiskey from his canteen, into 
which he put a handful of the root, and 

laced it upon the fire. In a short time the 
fiquid boiled, and, when it was quite black, 
Ben took it from the fire, and proceeded to 
bathe the wound with the decoction. He 
used about half of it for this purpose, 
the remainder he poured down the horse’s 
throat. In a wonderfully brief time the sub- 
tile poison, was neutralized, the horse recov- 
ered his strength and epee and fet up on 
his feet as if nothing had happened. 

“ There, did n’t I tell you he'd be well 
enough,” cried Ben triumphantly. “A rat- 
tler’s bite a’n’t worth minding when you 
know how to cure it. Come now, lieuten- 
ant, let’s on. I begin to want some of that 
excellent coffee Mrs. Castlemain makes. 
The very smell of it would revive one.” 

They all mounted again, and rode forward 
at a good pace. The day was growing near 
its close. The sun set with royal splendor. 
The glow faded slowly in the western sky. 
The shadows of twilight, faint. and sott, be- 
gan to gather. 

“We shall be late for supper,” observed 
Hal; “but our appetites are growing better 
all the time. I hope we shall find things ail 
right.” 

The darkness had settled over everything. 
There were a few clouds lying low on the 
northern horizon, but the night promised to 
be pleasant, with more or less of moonlight. 

They rode on a mile farther, and then 
came to a bend of the river. A fringe of 
wood grew along the bank, and a short dis- 


tance nay ye large trees towered into 
the air. Hal knew the place at sight, and 
hastened his horse forward at an easy gait. 

As he drew near, a vague sense of uneasi- 
ness seized upon him, Where was the 
house that was wont to greet hissight? No 
cattle was to be seen in the light of the gib- 
bous moon. No dogs rushed out to wel- 
come him with noisy barks. A dead silence 
ae am the place, a desolation like that of 

eath. 

Riding up under the shadow of the ta.) 
trees, Hal and his men halted abruptly. 

What a scene was that upon which his 
eye rested ! 

A heap of mouldering ruins, a mass of 
gray ashes, in which glowed a few fiery em- 
bers, and from which rose several small col- 
umns of sickening smoke,—this was all 
that remained of the settler’s home. 

On every side there were marks of a terri- 
ble struggle. Indian arrows lay thick on the 

ound, and the grass and the women’s 

ower-beds were trampled and torn by 
horses’ feet. 

Drawing his breath hard, Hal leaped from 
his saddle, and made the circuit of the spot 
on which the house had stood, his men fol- 
lowing his example. Presently one of them 
uttereda loud cry. Theyall rushed forward 
to ascertain the cause. It was a man’s 


body, with the scalp torn off. A bullet hole 


in his breast showed how he had come by 
his death. p 

The officer placed his hand upon the 
body ; it was still warm. 

“It is poor Castlemain,” he said, senten- 
tiously. 

More bloody work was found down by 
the river. A woman’s form lay on the 
pont. transfixed by an arrow. She too 

ad been scalped. In an agony of mind 
Hal rushed all over the ground. He tram- 
pled through the ashes, and examined every 
nook. But he could find no other body. 

He went down to the river bank, and 
groped among the osage-orange hedge. All 
at once there was a flutter and a rustle 
among the bushes. Then he was Startled 
by a loud groan. 

“Great God!” he cried, and rushed for- 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SETTLER’S DEFENCE. 


Leryn those ashes and embers glow- 
ed at night, there had stood at noon 


a comfortable frame dwelling, with bi 
chimneys and wide verandas, pleasant and 

n the large, open door stood the pioneer’s 
wife, shading her eyes from the a with 
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her hand, while in the yard before her paw- 
ed a horse saddled and bridled, on which 
was mounted a boy about sixteen years of 
age. The pioneer, in his shirt-sleewes, was 
—— a last adjustment to the saddle 
irt 

th Don’t stop too long at the fort in the 
morning, but start as early as you can, 
Dick,” said Mrs. Castlemain. “And remem- 
ber the tea and sugar.” 

“And don’t forget to get old Dobbin 
shod; I see he’s cast a shoe,” supplement- 
ed the pioneer, as the lad turned the head of 
his horse toward the wide road that led 
the field. 

“ No, I won’t forget nothing; and you and 
mother may look for me before noon tomor- 
row,” answered Dick, cantering away. 

Half a mile from the house he paused, as 
he saw a girlish figure coming toward him, 
up trom the meadow. It was that of Lu, 
his sister, and he waited for her approach. 

The girl was not more than eighteen, and 
a casual glance only would have shown the 
great beauty of her face and form. Taller 
than the average height of woman, still her 

roportions were so exquisite as to repel the 
idea of coarseness or awkwardness. Her 
complexion, though browned by exposure 
to the sun and wind, was clear and bright ; 
the eyes were of a dark-blue, and very viva- 
cious in their expression, while bright red 
lips, white teeth, and a magnificent wealth 
a dark-brown tresses, showering neck and 
shoulders in tneir downward flow, completed 
her outward charms. It was a face of love- 
ly cast, and almost Grecian contour, the 

With the damask red dancing out upon 
her cheeks, and eyes aglow from her exer- 
cise, Lu Castlemain looked the picture of 
perfect physical health, while the tranquil 
expression upon her features told of a men- 
tal contentment. 

“Where now, Dick?” she asked, as she 
came up. “ You are not going to the fort?” 

“ Yes, I am though,” answered her broth- 
er with a boyish dignity that made her 
smile; “and | a’n’t coming home till tomor- 
row neither. Is there anything you want 
me to get! Have n’t you got a letter for 
me to carry to Hal Fleming, Lu?” 

The color deepened on the maiden’s 
cheek at the question, but she replied pleas- 


“Thanks, Dick; you know I have never 
written a letter to Lieutenant Fleming. If 
you see him though, you can ask him to ride 


up and visit us. No, there is nothing that 
I wish you to bring me back but your own 
dear self. Be careful, for my sake, and not 
let the Indians get you, Dick.” 

“Never fear for me, sis. I shall get 
home all right. The cusky Injuns a’n’t very 
rampajus jest now, and if they were, I would 


n’t ome for ’em, by Grundy! Good by! I. 

He waved his rifle over his head, and 
dashed away, and was soon lost to sight in 
the greenwood. 

Lu walked slowly to the house, where she 
found the dinner things waiting, and the ta- 
ble standing in the floor. After eating a 
slight repast, and “doing the dishes,” she 
sat down in the veranda to hull the straw- 
berries she had picked. She was very in- 
dustrious, and scarcely looked up from her 
work, till a loud stamping and hurried 
~o of some person near by startled 

er. 

“What is the matter, Goliah?” she ask- 
ed, as she saw that it was her father’s field- 
hand, a large, very black negro, who bore 
that familiar Scriptual name. 

“ Golly nation! dun ax me, missus. I ’se 
seed heep ob Injins, or dis heah nigger 
ha’n’t libbed in de woods dese tree years 
fur nuffin’.” 

And the African, whose shining black 
face was pale with affright, and whose burly 
frame was shaking tremulously, sat down, 
out of breath, in the doorway. 

“Indians! Where have you seen any 
Indians?” asked Lu hurriedly, half imagin- 
ing that the negro had really seen nothing 
to give him so great a fright. 

“Seed em? where ’s I seed Injuns?” ex- 
claimed the sable servant, rolling his wild 
eyes around. “I ’se seed ’em up by de 
great oak, where I ’se been hoein’ de corn. 
An’ ders a thousand ob ’em, an’ dey’s all 
painted, an’ dey ’s a hoopin’ an’ shootin’ der 
airers like eberyting. I ’se jes thought 
was time fur dis nigger to be goin’.” 

Lu’s fair face paled suddenly. 

“ A large band of Indians around, and in 
war-paint, coming this way! Why did n’t 
you tell of this sooner?” she said sternly. 

“ Lor’, missus, habe n’t I told ye jes as 
soon as | ’se had de breff to do it? By 
golly | dey ’s comin’,” wailed de negro, his 
teeth chattering with terror, “an’ I ho 
you ’ll ‘scuse me, I don’t feel ’zactly well.” 

Lu paid no attention to the negro’s last 
speech. She had hastened to the kitchen 
door, where Mrs. Castlemain was doing the 
week’s ironing. 

“Mother, where ’s father?” she asked, 
in a husky voice. 

“TI don’t know. What ’s the matter, 
child ?” cried Mrs. Castlemain. 

Lu did not stop to answer, but ran to get 
the horn that was used to summon the men 
folks to their meals, With it she blew two 
or three loud blasts. 

They were almost immediately responded 
to by Mr. Castlemain, who, still in his shirt- 
sleeves, came rushing round the house from 
the corn barn, to see what the matter was. 

“What ’s up now, Lu, wife?” he asked. 
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There was no need of an answer from 
them, for at that moment a loud, blood-curd- 
ling war-whoop rose on the air, and as they 
looked in the direction of the sound the pio- 
neers saw a troop of mounted Indians rush- 
ing out from the wood. 

“My God! they are Sioux,” gasped the 
settler. “Into the house, quick, and bar 
the doors and windows. e murdering 
devils mean business.” 

As quickly as possible the house was put 
into a condition of defense. The doors 
were stoutly barricaded, the windows were 
closed, and the heavy shutters drawn. Two 
heavy rifles were taken down from their 
resting-place over two carribou horns, and 
burried'y loaded. 

When the house was built Mr. Castle- 
main, with an eye for a contingency like the 

resent, had ordered loopholes to be made 
th in the lower and second stories, and at 
these the pioneers now watched the savages 
as they rode up before the door, screaming, 
brandishing their weapons, and rushing 
here and there around the building. They 
were an evil and disreputable-looking lot, 
their visages horribly painted, their scal 
locks adorned with crows’ and eagles’ feath- 
ers. Some of the warriors, evidently the 
chiefs, were dressed in gaudy trappings; 
but by far the greater number of them wore 
cast-off clothing stolen from the whites. 
One young Indian had on nothing but an 
old calico shirt, so ragged that it had to be 
tied around the neck by a piece of buffalo 


thong. 

After a while several of the braves dis- 
mounted, and approaching the front door, 
struck the heavy plank barrier several times 
with their tomahawks, yelling and whoop- 
ing meanwhile, enough to tear the roof 
down. 

“You ungodly crew, frightening women 
to death! I will make ye yell for something,” 
muttered Castlemain, leveling his rifle 
through a loophole at the dancing, whoop- 
ing crowd uf savages. His wife rushed for- 
ward to seize his arm, but she was too late. 
The pioneer’s weapon was discharged, and 
a dead Indian lay on the sward, while two 
others ran limping and howling away. The 
screams thrt now arose were frightful. 

The savages withdrew a little, and from 
various places poured a perfect storm of 
arrows against the side of the house, taking 
good care to secure themselves against any 
danger of a shot from the settler’s rifle. 
The latter did not fire again; he had reload- 
ed his weapon, and was regarding the ene- 
my’s actions from the loopholes. 

The storm of arrows did not continue any 
length of time. The redmen very soon grew 
tired of this mode of warfare which might 
have been continued all day without accom- 
plishing any marked result. By and by the 


inmates of the house heard the loud ringing 
of ax-strokes. 

“Hark!” whispered Mrs Castlemain. 
“ What are they doing now?” 

“ They are felling a tree,” responded the 
pioneer, “It is plain enough what the sav- 
ages mean to do, They will break in our 
door with a battering ram.” 

The settler had instinctively divined the 
truth. The savages had determined to take 
the place by storm. They might lose a few 
warriors in the attempt, but the door once 
broken down the issue of the conflict would 
be decided speedily. 

“Where 's Goliah?” asked Mr. Castle- 
main, presently. “He ought to be here to 
help load the rifles.” 

The women expressed their ignorance of 
the negro’s whereabouts. 

The pioneer’s keen eye just then detected 
a movement behind a row of flour-barrels 
in the kitchen. In another moment he had 
sprung behind them, and dragged forth, 
trembling and chattering, the frightened 
negro. 

“Ki! Massa Castlemain, I ’se huntin’ ar- 
ter a gun. 1 ’se gwine right out, and gib 
dese red devils sum. Dey ’s a mighty bad 
set, but I a’n’t afeard. Gosh! how dey ’il 
run when dey sees me comin’.” 

“Remain here, Goliah,” commanded Mr. 
Castlemain, noting the black man’s inten- 
Aion to move away. “We shall need your 
help when the savages make their attack.” 

“Lor’! hope you don’t tfnk I ’se afeard,” 
said Goliah, trying to look very determined. 
“Who cares fur dat lot ob yellin’ scare- 
crows? Nobody heah, I 'se suah.” 

“ Nobody suspects your courage, Goliah ; 
but if you should leave us you might get 
hurt,” replied Mr. Castlemain, with a smile. 
“ You see that powder, and this bag of bul- 
lets; well, as fast as I fire a rifle, 1 want you 
to load it.” 

“I kin do it, suah,” declared the negro. 
’se berry good hand wid a rifle.” 

“1 can do something too,” said Lu, com- 
mg forward with a pocket-revolver in her 
hand. “It’s a seven-shot, and Hal taught 
me how to fire it.” 

The brave girl took her place by her fa- 
ther’s side. 

“Keep your shots till the last,” said the 
pioneer, as ominous shouts came from with- 
out. 

The savages were returning. It was 
abcut two hours past noon, and the June 
sun shone warmly upon the clearing, and 
the river. Beautiful was that scene ordina- 
rily, but now the fiendishness of savages 
rendered it a pandemonium. 

* Dey ’s comin’,” said Goliah, in a scarce- 
ly audible voice, his teeth chattered so, 
while his eyes were as big as saucers. “ Dey 
*s comin’, an’ dis chile ’s a gwine fur a club.” 
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No one looked at him. The attention of 
all was directed to the fast-approaching In- 
dians. 

Bearing the trunk of the tree which they 
had hewn down, they came on toward the 
door, the throng of infuriated, yelling sav- 
ages. One, two rifle shots blazed from the 
loopholes, and the two foremost of the as- 
sailants fell. But the advance of the huge 
engine was scarcely stayed; other warriors 
sprang into the places of the fallen ones, and 
moved on. 

There was no time to re-load, for, in an- 
other moment, the ponderous beam was 
borne against the door with a force that half 
started the portal from its hinges. 

“ Quick! your revolver, Lu!” cried Cas- 
tlemain ; “ and load those rifles, while I pep- 
per the brutes with this.” 

Seizing the seven-shot the pioneer rushed 
to the door, unbarred it, and swung it open, 
The Sioux had drawn back about six rods 
80 as to give a greater impetus to the forth- 
coming blow, and were just starting forward 
cane, A full score stood clustered around 
the great log they were bearing onward. 
The white man took good aim. 

Seven times the little weapon spoke, and 
each time an Indian fell dead or wounded. 
Uttering a wild, maddening cry, the savages 
paws | the heavy log, and sprang forward 
to seize their enemy. But he coolly shut 
the door in their faces,"barring it strongly as 
before ; then grasping the loaded rifles he 
successively fired them through the loop- 
holes into the midst of the savage throng, 
each shot taking effect. 

, The Sioux were wild now, pomcty fran- 
tic. They had expected little if any resis- 
tance, and three of their best warriors were 
dead and several others woynded. They 
began to think that it was best to resort to 
some other measure to capture the house. 
Accordingly they fell back again, and after 
a time all was still. 

The silence lasted some time, and at 
length grew portentous. 

“ There's mischief brewing, or the fiends 
would n’t be so mum for nothing,” declared 
the pioneer. 

“ ] believe I smell smoke,” said Mrs. Cas- 
tlemain, sniffing the air. 

Her husband ran hurriedly up the stair- 
way to the second story. hen he came 
down, his bronzed, weather-beaten face was 
pallid with a great fear, 

“The savages have fired the buildings. 
The flames are roaring in the store-house. 
We shall be smoked out like rabbits.” 

Mrs, Castlemain uttered a scream. She 
looked desperate, and clutched her Smith 
and Wesson’s with firm fingers, though the 
blood had left her cheeks till they were as 
pale as the bloom of a water-lily, The set- 
Wer them as if to protect them, 


his ayes bloodshot, and a rifle clasped in 
each hand. 

There was nothing that could be done. 
The screams of the Indians rose from with- 
out, but the Sioux braves were careful not 
show themselves, for they stood in salutary 
fear of the white man’s rifle. 

The heart of the settler beat with painful 
emotion. It was not for himself that he 
cared. But there stood his loved ones, the 
wife of his youth, and his fair young daugh- 
ter. A fearful fate was in store for them, a 
fate too horrible to think of ; death by fire 
or the tomahawk, or a revolting captivit 
among the Sioux. As he thought of it all, 
he became eager to strike another blow 
against their cruel enemies. 

Slowly the minutes flew by. Five, ten, 
twenty minutes passed, and they had not 
moved from their position. It was an hour 
of anguish for all. Anguish of body and 
mind. 

It came at last, the moment of action. 
Smoke filled the room. The roaring of the 
flames could be heard, The air grew hot 
and suffocating. 

Mr. Cas:lemain went to a loop-hole, and 

eped out. Billows of smoke were drift- 
ing among the tree-tops. The whole build- 
ing was enveloped by fire. In the lurid at- 
mosphere without, he could see the figures 
of the Sioux like fiends dancing at a car- 
nival. 

He went to the back door and listened, 
All was still on that side. The savages 
seemed to have congregated in front. Per- 
haps the rear was unguarded, If they could 

et out unnoticed and steal to the river, a 
at was moored theze, and they might yet. 
escape. The settler’s heart grew stronger. 

There was not much time now for hesita- 
tion. The smoke was rolling in waves down. 
the stairway, and the hissing and snapping 
of the flames were fearfully near. They 
must act speedily and decisively. 

The settler unbarred the door, Smoke 
came pouring in, and smoke came pouring 
out. He gave one of his rifles to his wife, 
then he went back to the hall-way, and took 
down the army sabre, throwing the scabbard 
away. With the naked blade in one hand, 
and a rifle in the other, he went slowly out, 
followed by Mrs. Castlemain and Lu. 

They had not grocoveed half a dozen 
steps when a huge black form shot out, and 
went leaping past them. 

“ Heavens ! what was that?” gasped Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

Her husband never answered. At that 
moment there was a loud yell. Dark fig- 
ures came gathering around them, dancing 
and brandishing weapons of murderous 
make. There was the report of a rifle, and 
as the blaze died away, the strong form of 
the settler sank to the earth, in death. Mrs. 
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Castlemain uttered a shriek, and immediate- 
ly started for the river. 

A flight of arrows was sent after her, and 
lorg before she reached the bank she fell, 
pierced by a cruel shaft. 

ae stood her ground bravely, like alioness 
at bay. 

With her eyes flashing and her youpg 
form drawn to its utmost tension, she sent 


four shots into the dusky ranks. Then her 
hand was struck down, she was seized in a 
brutal grasp, and forced away from the fall- 
ing dwelling. 

While the sun was not an hour high, the 
band of red men rode away from their fiend- 
ish work, bearing the almost lifeless form of 
Lu Castlemain with them, toward their 
Northern home. 


H’s anybody’s orchard been robbed? 
Has some angular miden lady of pre- 
carious age mourned the loss of a pet fe- 
line animal? Has any one’s slate been bro- 
ken, pencils changed at school? In fact, 
has anything unusual happened, to disturb 
the quiet ways and monotonous routine of 
life at Northville? If so, make up your 
mind at first, that Bascomb’s boy Bill is at 
the bottom of the disturbance. 

Bill’s life from babyhood up to the peri- 
od at which we now introduce him to the 
public — namely, fifteen — has been one long 
array of mishaps. Bascomb often remarked 
the highly interesting fact, that his child’s 
sex was indeed a great mistake. Mrs. B. at 
the same time congratulated herself on the 

int of this same mistake; for if Billy had 
ai a Susie, a Sally ora Fannie, how that 
girl’s doings would have shocked the good 

opie indeed. Mrs. B. was never noticed 
8 her farsight, consequently she did not 
take into consideration the very present 
tion of sex, and its different action upon 

© person particularly interested. 

William enry Harrison Bascomb, our he- 
ro, generally called Boy Bill, is notan evil-look- 
ing youngster; iudeed, if you are a stranger 
to him, and should meet him on the street 
this very minute, you would, at sight, put 
him down as the model prize boy of his 
class, one of those really quiet fellows who 
profess to spend the sabbath hour in its or- 
dinary place of worship, rather than fish for 
shiners with a fine hook down under the 
willows. 

Now Bill is a very different sort of a per- 
sonage from this: he stands at the foot of 


his class, and only goes to sabbath school 
—_ Bascomb leads him to the very church 


Bill has t the bluest eyes 
is hair is of that soft 


gazed into; 


BASCOMB’S BOY BILL. 


BY TONY. 


brown, which so often marks the How 
boy ;” his figure is slim and erect, and his 
face looks the very soul of perfect proprie- 
ty. 
tame Bascomb’s boy Bill as the scape- 
grace of Northville,and you place him at 
once. Call him a model of correct proprie- 
ty, and you flatter him beyond all possible 
bounds of reason. 

And yet, this same tapes fi 
ured in a little eransnction last 
summer, which, for the time being, raised 
high hopes within the parent breast, only to 
fiicker there for a short spell, and then go 
back to the ae rt | restless feeling of 
doubtful security for Bill's future success. 

It was a high old time the boys were hav- 
ing, that afternoon on the public square. 
The Tiffers of Fonda were there to cross 
bats with the Beavers of Northville. Bill 
was catcher for the home club; now if there 
was one thing he could do better than oth- 
ers, it was to stand bravely behind the dan- 
gerous bat and take the foul tips. He was 

eat on that, so the home players said; and 
it must have been so, for the Tiffers were 
falling into line, in one-two-three order, un- 
der those invincible foul tips, each and 
every one of which found a secure resting 
place in Bili’s hands, counting an out for 
the rivals of Northville. Dell Buddle is 
twisting the ball vigorously at the pitcher’s 

sition, previous to one of his effective de- 
iveries. Bill is bent partly over; eyes 
sharp, teeth clenched, and hands ontstretch- 
ed to receive the “ hot one.” 

Dell draws back his arm, there — 

A yelling of voices from the spectators ; 


a hurrying of men and boys toward the 
edge of the green 

t 
foam-covered breasts, — Heaven! how 
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they run. A little red object bouncing up 
pa fe upon the box boards of the heavy 
wagon meets the gaze of the startled spec- 
tators,— Bessie, the little four-year-old daugh- 
ter of Lansing, the proprietor of the mill. 

_ There’s possible death for the little one, 
unless there is some one among the crowd 
who is strong enough, ay, brave enough, to 
risk limb and life to stop the madly rushing 
horses, Ere the frightened ones there upon 
the square can fully realize the situation, 
Bascomb’s boy Bill shows himself the one 
man, or boy rather, for the occasion. 

Dashing out into the middle of the road, 
with mind determined, eyes like sparks, and 
face white, he awaits the result. The team 
increases its speed as it nears the lad, seem- 
ing to scorn this puny gnat in its way, whom 
it will, if possible, crush. 

A scurry of dust; a rattle of wheels; a 
fierce tp from Bill, as he springs high in 
air, and alights square upon the back of the 
off horse. A tugging at the bit; a sharp 
pull to the right, and Bessie is saved. 

The men grab the panting horses by the 
bits, and Bascomb’s boy Bill glides from his 
perch in a dead faint. 

So very quiet he lies there upon the grass 
with his pale face pillowed upon Dell Bud- 
dle’s arm, — surely he is dead. Dell thinks 
so, for he bursts out, — 

“Say, you consarned blubber-heads, do 
you want Bill to die? Stand back, give him 
air; an’ say, why ’n thunder don’t some o’ 
you fetch some water?” 

“ There, that ’ll bring him to,” said Foot- 
er, the catcher of the Tiffers; all rivalry 
has vanished now, and there is only com- 
passionate anxiety in Footer’s breast for the 
pale lad upon the grass. The water pro- 
duced the effect, for Bill slowly opened his 
eyes, gasping for breath. 

He looked quickly about him. 

“What ’n thunder ’s this bout, fellers ? 
Did 1 get a hot one on the nose? No— 
oh! Yes,them horses. Is Bess all safe?” 

“Safe? yes, Billy bor: you done the purty 
thing that time, you did.” This from one of 
the bystanders brightened the half-dazed 
senses entirely. 

“Come, Dell, give me a hoist; I feel kin- 
der weak in the knees. Come, fellers, let's 
finish the game.” 

“No more game today, boy,” said the ri- 
val catcher Footer, “ you've shown us all the 
games we want for one day; here’s my 

and-shake.” 

The rivals slook hands, “ Now, fellers, 
three cheers and a tiger for Bill the Braver 
catcher, an’ a bully brave one too, Hip, 
hip!” 

Three cheers were given with godd hearty 
will, not alone by the ball-players, but by the 
spectators as well. This ended the game. 

Bill pulls on his coat, after saying good-by 


- the Fonda boys, and walks off toward 
ome. 

“ Bully boy, he called me. Yes, that’s it, Bill; 
ouly a bully boy, after all. 1 wonder why | 
can’t bea good boy? Everything I doturns 
out for the bad. ‘I don’t like books, I hate 
examples, and I like ball-playing better ’n 
’rithmetic. I wonder was dad another such 


a“ ee boy” as I am when he was a young- 
illy —_ nice thing for me to tell 
an’ she’ll want to know all ’bout 


ster. 
mother ; 
circus.” 

Thus the perplexed lad mused as he went 
on his way homeward. Perhaps, for the 
very first time in his life, he was fully 
awakened to the fact of his being only a 
“bully boy.” om 4 boy, according to the 
school-ground vocabulary, expresses down- 
right praise; though very slangy in its 
sounding, withal earnest, instead of delicate. 

Billy had been often called a “ bully boy,” 
for certain dare-devil escapades fo the 
mountains, climbing of steep walls, and the 
like. Today he was a hero; he cast himself 
right into the jaws, to save a human life, and 
— he’s a bully boy for it, just the same as 
for all the*rest. 

His father a with well-felt pride, as 
he greeted Billy that evening; he had heard 
a full account of the affair down town. 

“So you have gone into the hero business 
on a big scale, Billy: it'll all be in print to- 
morrow.” 

“ Don’t want ’em to bother "bout it ’t all,” 
returned Bill, turning from the supper table. 

“Come, come, Billy, hr have not done 
anything to be ashamed of; rather on the 
ere | ou have proved yourself to be ” — 

“A bully boy,” interupted Bill. -“ That’s 
what the rest said.” 

“ Well, yes, as the term implies. But you 
have shown the world today, that you have 
got the right material in you; by bringing 
the metal to the surface, my son, you can 
polish it in such a manner as shall reflect 
much credit on your part.” 

“ Now, father, suppose an’ ] should show 
all the tolks here, just what was in me; why 
they'll say, Bill Bascomb has gone and turn- 
ed sheep all to once.” 

“No, no, William; and if some should 
apply that term, which I doubt, it need not 
turn you from the right path.” 

Bill hung his head down, suddenly findin 
something very interesting in the door-kno 
—— he was nervously twisting about in his 
hand. 

“ Wiliam, tel}, me pray, is it not worth 
your time and trouble, to bring out the good 
metal? 1 know a can give your mother 
and myself much cause for rejoicing, if 
you ‘Il do the 

“ Well, Ill try, father. es, I'll try ever 
so hard. But I’m afraid ’t’ll only be ‘ bully 
boy’ in the end, after all.” 
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The lad went to his room. That night, 
when he laid his head upon the pillow, his 
mind was very busy with the new project. 
In what way shall he begin to tg geod? Go 
to schoo] more regular? Attend sabbath 
school? Drop those sly little smokes down 
in the cave? Yes, all those and many other 
petty affairs, which must necessarily pro- 
duce their positive results. 

How did Billy’s new role work, think you ? 

. Hard, very hard, and he failed time after 
time. 

He dropped back after a week’s time into 
the same old channels. He, like many an 
older one, gave up the battle before the pow- 
der was burned. 

Life went on pretty much as usual with 
the Northvillers ; and nothing of importance 
arose upon the current to disturb the regu- 
lar easy-flowing stream of every-day traffick- 

Christmas eve! How the bells jingle! 
how the ice flies from the 7 tempered 
steel of the skaters. There is a large crowd 
of them upon the pond below the bridge; 
_ and where the sport is the merriest, there is 
Bascomb’s boy Bill. . 

The little town is full of joyous greetings 
from lip and hand and eye this crisp eve. 
Parties of young people coming from the 
church, where they have been engaged in 
decorating the walls for the morrow night's 
service, are flocking through the streets. 
A large crowd has gathered upon the 
bridge overlooking the dam. Lights have 
been placed about the pond, and the faces 
of the skaters below are plainly recognized. 
Two forms, a boy and a are w irfing 
-— the north bank: Belle Carter an 

lly. 


Belle has dared Billy to ween and away 
the swift pair fly. lle a splendid 
skater, and Billy has not yet been success- 
ful in his chase. 

She dashes under the bridge, and before 
Bill’s sharp clear tones, — “ Look out, Belle! 
the hole,” reaches her ears, the ice bends, 
cracks into pieces, and the girl’s white 
hood disappears into the black water. 


A loud cry for help from Billy’s tongue . 


startles the skaters from their and 
fills the ears of all with a terrible meaning. 
Some one has presence of mind enoug 
to turn the reflecting light upon the dark 
place under the bridge. The water is quite 
deep in this particular spot. If the current 
should carry Beile under the ice ! this flash- 
ed through Bill’s mind like lightning. 

The people on the bridge bend over the 

rapet; a hundred voices give as many dif- 
erent commands, and Bill the scrapegrace 
is the only one among the crowd who proves 
himself to be the man for the emergency. 
A quick plunge, down he goes out of sight. 
The faint light discileses Bell’s form lying 


cross-ways of the abutment, and under one 


of the ice-breakers. There is a deep, a ter- 
rible silence; and then the boy arises, 
with the girl’s form clasped with his left arm 
while he struggles to keep the double bur- 
den above the water. 

Two or three tiffets are fastened ther 
by a man upon the bridge, lowered, and 
Bill with his unconscious load are safed. 

This happened last Christmas eve. We 
don’t like to prolong stories, and will draw 
this little article to a close, by simply say- 
ing that Bascomb’s boy Bill is now a model 
young man; respected and beloved by all 
who know him. , 


A PRETTY INCIDENT. 


letter of a friend who is travelin 
ad. The* little admirers of birds, an 
. the army of bird defenders, will be pleased 


+. is a pretty incident related in the 
abro 


with it. During last Easter holidays, a rob- 
in flew in at the open window of a school- 
room in the village of Colinch, England, and 
built her nest between two parcels of books 
on a shelf, On the reassembling of the 
school, the nest was shown to the boys, 
who were told not to. molest the feathered 
intruder or her nest, and the window was 


kept open for her accommodation. Al- 
though there were nearly a hundred boys in 
the schoo] daily, no mischievous hand was 
raised to interfere with the operations of 
the confiding red-breast, and she was allow- 
ed for five weeks to fly in and out unmolest- 
ed, to lay her e and hatch her young, 
and at last to take them all off in safety. 
Her mate would not enter the school-room, 
but would bring insects and other food to 
the window or a neighboring tree, where 
the female repaired to receive them. 
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ty, Maine.] 
Answers to December 
— Elephant. 
97-—LonG 
L OdoR 
AD AdzE 
x ChuB 
HalE 
98, — Annetta. 
100, — Chocolate. 101.— Anagram. 
102. — Strahistein. 103. — Polyconic. 
104.— Pseudoromantic. 105. — Mischief. 
106.—M ARK 107.—V D 
HAIL 
PLOD 
NOON 
108. — Highway robber. 
t10.—C-loke. 
113. O-stent. 


Charade. 
First and second a girl will name, 
Third and fourth will do the same; 
But of my whole 't is best beware, 
For it is poison, I declare. 

First will make a joyful sound, — 
Her tongue is loud and long; 
But first and second I have found 

To sing the sweetest song. 
First and second will do my third 
When dressing for the ball; 
And they report, as I have heard, 
That she outshines them all. 
DELMONTE. 


2.—A Diamond. 
A letter; a tree; a boy’s name; an animal; a 
letter. Louise E. ANNA. 


A Square. 
The best part of a thing; to cleanse; an epic 
; a Greek proper name; a French wine. 
poem proper ; 
Anagrams. 
9. — Pa hits Bob. 
10.— To dea vain rib. 
11.— In Pat’s boat. 
12.— TI burn a coat-tall. 
13. — Pat bit Asa. 
MUFTI. 


14.— Mumerical Enigma. 
whole, composed of 23 letters, is a true 


I, 2, 3 4, 14, 15, is a theme. 
7 9, is a festival. 


10, ‘ 19, is a farmer’s implement. 


12, 17, 13, is to 


99. — Extirpated. 


The 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, isa 
RAYNOR. 


15.—A Charade. 
Upon a sunny morning, 
he beginning of second, 
Thinking of fourth, Sweet girl, — 
The village belle she ’s reckoned, — 
In ing a field of third, 
itting on a mossy brae, 
There I spied the blue-eyed first 
Who did steal my heart away; 
And, when the stars were shining 
Merrily on the green, 
We danced the joyous total, 
I and my blue-eyed queen. 
ENGLISH Boy. 


16.—A Rebus. 
[A sentence not easily read.] 
ST 
G 


HE ADONIS. 


17.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in string, but not in line ; 
The second is in prong, but not in tine; 
The third is in but not in pine; 
The fourth is in mark, but not in sign; 
The fifth is in 62 but not in fine; 
The whole is a Hungarian wine. 

Cora A. L. 


18. Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
“ -¢-0-s-m-l-g-0-, b-g-o-f-r-0-e-h-n .” I. Dear. 


Syncopations. 
19.— te to drive, and leave credit. 
20.— To proclaim, and leave a fruit. 
VINNIE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 
For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, we offer a book of interest to all puz- 


zlers; for the igi “ 
ak Sh or best original charade, a nov. 


Solvers. 
Answers to the September puzzles were re- 


ceived from Mufti, English Boy, J. D. L., Virgi 
Ida May, Columbia, Birdie eo oad A. M ary 


Prise-Winners, 

ufti and lish Boy, f 

English Boy, for the largest lists of 
We wish to receive more puzzles and answers 


from the young readers of this magazine. 
RUTHVEN. 


Ruthven's Pussle Pages. 89 
N SEA OY Ss = SF 
[Send all communications for this Department to a 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- j 
| q 
The 
The 


THE LADIES' OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE, ] 


{Everything intended for publication in this de- 

ent must be sent to ELLa A. BrIGGs, 

est Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


SMYRNA LACE. 


Cast on twenty stitces. 

First Row. — Knit plain to the last six stitches, 
thread over twice, narrow, knit one, t over 
twice, knit three. 

Sreconp Row. — Knit ten, thread over twice, 
narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit 
‘rest plain. . 

TutrRD Row. — Same as first. 

FourtH Row.— Knit twelve, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. 

Firtu Row. — Same as first. 

Sixth Row.—Knit fourteen, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, 
knit rest plain. 

,. SEVENTH Row. — Same as first. 

_E1cutu Row. — Knit sixteen, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. 

NintH Row. — Knit across plain. 

TENTH Row. — Knit one, narrow, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. 

ELEVENTH Row.— Knit ‘five, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. 

TWELFTH Row. — Same as tenth. 

THIRTEENTH Row.—Konit six, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. 

FourTEENTH Row. — Same as tenth. 

FIFTEENTH Row. —Konit seven, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. 

” SIXTEENTH Row. — Same as tenth. 

SEVENTEENTH Row. — Knit eight, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. 

This finishes one scall Throughout the 

ttern, when knitting the loops, knit the first 
—_ and drop the second. 


@AK-LEAF PATTERN. 

Cast on ten stitches. . 

First Row.— Knit one, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, 
thread over twice, narrow, knit one. 

Seconp Row.— Knit three, purl one, knit 
two, os one, knit one, purl one, knit one, purl 
‘one, knit one. 


TuHiIRD Row. — Knit one, thread over, narrow, 


thread over, narrow, knit two, thread over twice. 
narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit one. 

Fourtu Row. —Konit three, purl one, knit 
two, purl one, knit three, purl one, knit one, purl 
one, knit one. 

Firth Row.— Knit one, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, knit four, thread over twice, 
narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit one. 

SixtH Row. — Knit three, purl one, knit two, 
an one, knit five, purl one, knit one, purl one, 

nit one. 

SEVENTH Row. — Knit one, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, knit six, thread over 
twice, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit 
one. 

E1icutu Row, — Knit three, purl one, knit 
two, purl one, knit seven, purl one, knit one, purl 
one, knit one. 

NINTH Row. — Knit one, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, knit eight, thread over 
twice, narrow, thread over t narrow, knit 


one. 

TENTH Row. — Knit three, purl one, knit two, 
- one, knit nine, purl one, knit one, purl one, 

nit one. 

ELEVENTH Row. — Knit one, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, knit the rest plain. 

TwELFrtH Row.— Slip and bind until only 
nine stitches remain on the left needle, knit five, 
purl one, knit one, purl one, knit one. 

This completes one scallop. 


EDGING. 


Cast on eighteen stitches. 4 

First Row. — Knit two, thread over twice, 
narrow, thread over twice, narrow, thread over 
twice, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit 
two, thread over, seam two together, thread over, 
seam two together, knit two. 

Sreconpd Row, — Knit two, thread over, seam 
two together, thread over, seam two together, 
knit three, knit first loop, seam second, knit one, 
knit first loop, seam second, knit one, knit first 
loop, seam second, knit one, knit first loop, seam 
second, knit two. 

Tuirp Row. —Konit sixteen, thread over, 
seam two together, thread over, seam two togeth- 
er, knit two. 

FourtH Row. — Knit two, thread over, seam 
two together, thread over, seam two together, 
knit sixteen. Bind off four stitches, and you are 
ready to commence with the first row, except you 
knit one, as you have one already on the needie. 


Directions for knitting, edging, lace, insertion, 


to fan 


Id 
printed 


tidies, or anything relatin 
received, this depart- 


be gratetully 
ment. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Harrer’s New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. — 
There is no magazine in this or any other coun- 
try that can compare with Magazine for 
interest and enterprise. A volume of this publi- 
cation is a library in itself. Before the reader is 
spread a panorama of the world, all illustrated 
and embellished in the highest style of art. 
There is no other periodical in the country we 
value so much, with the single exception of our 
own BALLou’s MONLHLY, which is in a different 
line. Harper's is only $4 a year. 


Harper’s This publication is 
known all over the country as an illustrated 
weekly. It stands high in the order of merit, a 
trathful exponent of facts, and a sincere advocate 
fer reform. The engravings are of merit, and the 
stories the most refined that are printed in any 


weekly sheet in the country. It is $4 a year, or 
ten cents a single copy. 

HArPER’s Bazar.— This is a weekly that 
suits the ladies, as it always contains illustrated 
fashion-plates, and treats of household matters 
and a thousand little things which young married 
and unmarried women like to know. It contains 
a large amount of reading matter, and engravings 
of general interest to the reader. It is $4a year; 
or all three publications are clubbed for $to. 

HarpEr’s YOUNG PEOPLE is a new publication, 
intended for children, and seems to have found 
favor in the sight of those for whom it is intend- 
ed. It is only four cents a copy. 

the above publications, and BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE, there is no need of any one being 
without good reading for the winter months. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. S. B. — Will send the numbers with much 
pleasure, when published. Some time in March, 
probably. 

PATIENCE, — All of our contributors who have 
sent in manuscript will hear from us before the 
first of January. 

Younc Lapy.—No, a spark arrester is not an 
infuriated father, but some kind of an attachment 
to a locomotive. Your fears were quite 
under the circumstances. 

ANXIETY. — When a poet offers you his hand 

had better ask if his heart goes with it. His 
Tovane need not trouble you, as it is in the 
clouds, and can be gathered at any time, 
H. S.K.— We shall be pleased to welcome 
iu among our corps of contributors. We have 
had a favorable opinion of your poetical 
ability, and hope you will be as successful in 
prose. 

Constant. —It is now readily conceded 
all ties, — military, civilians, and naval officers, 
—that the Yorktown celebration was a melan- 
choly failure, disgraceful to those who planned 
it, and had charge of it. 

AN &nnappy Wire.— How to win back a 
husband’s love? Nothing can be easier. Get 
some of your rich relatives to die and leave you a 
fortune. He will tumble to your arms im 
ately. The receipt is an infallible one. 

K. A.— The hemp that you mention comes 
from Manilla, in the island of Luzon. The dark 
hemp comes from Russia. Both are used for 
rope-making. Manilla hemp makes the lightest 
rope, and is much used on board of vessels. 

TRELAND. — Sixteen per cent only of the aver- 
age of Ireland is under cro Pastoral farming 
is the rule, the moist warmth of the climate being 


particularly well adapted for the growth of grass- 


es. Three-fourths of the agricultural farms are 
in the hands of small tenants. 


To A CARELEss CONTRIBUTOR. — Always 
paste your manuscript and the envelope that con- 
tains it as closely together as you possibly can, 
so that when the envelope is torn open a portion 
of the manuscript will be torn with it. In warm 
weather it makes the editor good-natured. 


FINANCIER.—The reduction of the public 
debt during the month of August, was a little 
over fourteen million dollars, which was a good 
showing, consi@lering the heat, the gales, the 
wounded president, the absence of rain, and the 
uncertainty that existed all over the country. 


A. S. A. —You can be sure of receiving all the 
numbers of the novelettes if you send a check or 
post-office order for them. We can supply you 
with one or fifty, just as you may select. You 
will find a list of the books on the advertising . 
pages. They are the best books of the kind in 
the market. 

A. D. H. — You write that you like the Decem- 
ber number of BALLov’s MAGAZINE. We do 
not blame you for such good taste, and hope that 

‘ou will think well of the present number, for it 
is the best we ever issued. Tell your friends to 
subscribe, or buy it, and all of you get up large 
clubs for the ensuing year. 

Quita.—The Garfield fund. amounted to 
twenty-six thousand dollars in Boston, and the 
Michigan fund to fifty thousand dollars, beside 
clothing and other necessarics.. Had the Gar- 
field family been in want ten times ten thousand 
dollars would have been contributed. Boston 
is never backward in raising money for agood 
cause, 

AN INQUIRER. — You had better communicate 
with Messrs. Palm and Fechteler, number 403 
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Broadway, N. Y., manufacturers and importers 
of silk ornaments, who have patented a process 
of ornamenting, equal to hahd painting, silk, lin- 


en, cotton, an sends 


other fabrics. The 


full directions for the use of the process, and a | his 


very beautiful one it is. 


H. S.— The sub of getting up a elub for 
BALLOv’s one that we can highly 
commend, and the larger the club the more 
pleased we shall be. e should like a hundred 
thousand just such subscribers as you, all eager 
to increase our circulation, and put a really good 
magazine in the hands of the people who would 
appreciate it. ‘ 

Pgcasus. — You like the poetry that appears 
in MaGazinE? Well, we should 
smile if you did not; for we only publish the 
best. Read all that there is in tnis number, and 
tell us where you can find a magazine that has as 

vod a selection as we produce each number, 


r. Earl Marble’s poem alone is worth the price 
of the magazine. 


Woman's RicHuts. — In some parts of Moroc- 
co the women regularly go to battle with the men, 


bunch of feathers and a pot of henna. Any un 
fortunate male showing a wish to turn and fight 
another day is promptly seized, and daubed with 
the dye. A man so disfigured never dare show 
face among the tribe again. 
An ADMIRER. — Yes, we have heard from pe 
uite often. This is the season of the year when 
the postal-card fiend writes to us, and to all the 
other magazines in the country, and asks for 
specimen copies, and thus secures his winte. 
reading with trifling expense. You know that 
you don’t mean to subscribe, but still you will 
sponge every one you can, and then laugh at the 
credulity of a One scamp wrote to us 
under six different names, at different times for 
specimens. 

F. B. G.— When your manuscript was received 
the heat was intense for a fortnight, and if you 
think we will read love-stories when the t 
mometer is up above ninety degrees, you have 
greater confidence in our endurance than we 
supposed. Men like to read love-stories in cool 
weather, or among the mountains, or at the sea- 
shores. Give us a rest when one can’t draw a 
long breath unless there isa piece of ice near at 


“carrying arms, and fighting with the best;” but 
the j of guns, a 


women of 


Even se not care to dream of love 


hand. 
one tribe carry, instead when the sun is 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 1882. 


BALLou’s MONTHLY MaGazine for 1882 will present many marks of improvement; and, while 

all of our old and favorite authors will contribute to its pages, many new ones will be added to our 
list of writers, so that we can safely promise our readers that for the coming year they will be able 
to peruse stories from the pens of the best corps of contributors to be found in this country. We 
have made arrangements so that we shall publish tales and poems from Capt. W. H. Macy, Capt. 
George H. Coomer, Earl Marble, Monsieur Edward Dusseault, William H. Thomes, Dr. Charles 
H. Campbcll, Capt. Charles Steadman, William H. Bushnell, Fred Myron Colby, Addison F. Browne, 
Prof. James McIntosh, Florence Birney, Eliot Ryder, Miss Julia A. Knight, Elizabeth Bigelow, 
Louise Dupee, Ada F. Strickland, Blanche Shaw, Mrs. E. V. Wilson, Mary J. Field, George Ban- 
croft Griffith, William Huber, Jr., Lulu Whedon Mitchell, Mary Frances Williams, Fred F. Foster, 
Frank H. Angier, Sanda Enos, Capt. Howard Hulbert, Rev. Dr. H. Standish, John A. Peters, Mids 
Fanny Francis, Prof. Seranos D. Patrie, Anna Morris, Anna Mason, Henri Montcalm, A Family 
Physician, and many others. 

We shall commence, in the January number, the publication of a thrilling domestic story, enti- 
tled “THe CLENCHED HAND, or A Rival from the Plains,” by Henri Montcalm; and a juvenile 
story, called “ THe Boy Scout, or Zhe Heroine of the Poncas,” by Fred Myron Colby,—a tale of 
the sufferings, fightings, and triumphs of the celebrated tribe of Indians called the Poncas, whose 
removal from their homes caused so much discussion at the time. These two stories will excite 
more attention than any other two we have ever published; and we advise our friends not to fail to 
read the January number, and see what a surfeit of good things is ‘n store for those to whom we 
have catered for so many years. 

The terms of BAaLLou’s MAGAZINE will remain as ever, —a dollar and a half a year, postpaid. 
Send in your subscriptions as early as possible, and ask your friends to subscribe to the CHEAPEST, 
the FRESHEST, and the BEST MAGAZINE in the country. Address THomEs & TALBOT, 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Mass.; and for other terms see advertisement. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


THE Notse oF THE FINGER. — Doctor Ham- 
‘cmd says that when you poke the end of your 
‘ager in your ear the roaring noise you hear is 
‘he sound of the circulation in your finger, which 
"$a fact, as any one can demonstrate for himself 
ly first putting his fingers in his ears, and then 
stopping them up with other substance. Try it 
end think what a wonder of a machiue your sm 
‘s, that even the points of your fingers are suc 
workshops that they roar like a smal! Niagara. 


Tue Larcest Pyramip.— We believe that it 
fs not generally known that the largest existin 
rramid rests on American soil. The Pyrami 
Pueblo, in Mexico, is larger than the famous 
great Pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt. The latter 
covers only fourteen acres, while the Mexican 
one covers forty-four acres of ground, and was 
originally six hundred feet high. It is made of 
n-dried brick, and is supposed to have been 
ilt seven thousand years ago. 


Woman’s Love. —A man who had struggled 
with a malignant disease, approached that crisis 
in its stage on which his life seemed to depend. 
Sleep, uninterrupted sleep, might insure his re- 
covery. His anxious wife, scarcely daring to 
treks, was sitting by his bed; her servants, ex- 
hausted by constant watching, had all left her. 
It was midnight; a door was left open for air; 
she heard, in the stillness of the night, a window 
open below stairs, and soon after approaching 
footsteps. A moment more a man with his face 
disguised entered the room. She instantly saw 
ner husband’s danger, and, anticipating the de- 
sign of the unwelcome intruder, she pointed to 
her husband, and, pressing her finger upon her 
lips to implore silence, held out to the robber her 
purse and her ke To her great surprise he 
took neither. hether he was terrified or 
charmed by the courage of her affection cannot 
be known. He left the room, and, without rob- 


bing a house sanctified by such strength of affec- 
tiou, he departed. 


Tue VALUE oF DIAMONDS. — The question 
is often asked, “ Why are diamonds so costly? 
Why are they so highly prized?” This may 
answered somewhat in the same way as when we 
determine the reason for the high value placed 
on gold and silver, yet gold 'is esteemed rather 
from fashion than from any real beauty. Artis- 
tic effects can be — in copper ne 
even warmer and richer tints to the eye, a 

uicksilver, from its mobility, produces a bril- 
fancy of color surpassing that of silver. Its val- 
ue depends, however, on its comparative scarcity, 
but above all on its durability. The diamond, 
the most costly of all substances, has intrinsic 
beauties of its own, it has a limpidity, a brilliancy, 


a fire eppertainin to itself, but, above all, an ab- 
solute indestructibility, far surpassing that of any 
known product, which gives the additional reason 
for its enhanced value. The first diamond taken 
from the bed of the Indian torrent, cut centuries 
ago, has not lost an atom of its weight, nor has a 
spark of its brilliant fire been dimmed. Though 
it has passed through millions of hands, it shows 
no trace of wear; it has been subjected to all 
temperafures and climates, and its shining lustre 
has never paled, This indestructibility has then 
made it inestimable as a standard ‘of value. A 
thousand years ago it had its price, and a thou- 
sand years to come it must remain unchanged in 
form and lustre, and still be an object of worth. 
Standards of coin may vary, land may augment 
or diminish in cost, but the diamond, from its 
beauty, its rarity, and its lasting power, increases 


in value with every yeas of its use. 


How SLATE Pencits ARE MApE.—In mak- 
ing sla’e pencils broken slate is put into a mor- 
tar run by steam, and pounded into small parti- 
cles. Then it goes into a mill, and runs into a 
“bolting” machine, such as is used in flouring 
mills, where it is “ bolted,” the fine, almost im- 
palpable flour that results being taken to a mix- 
ing tub, where a small quantity of steatite flour 
similarly manufactured, is added, together with 
otber materials, the whole being made into q stiff 
dough. This dough is kneaded thoroughly by 
passing it several times between iron rollers. 
Thence it is conveyed to a table, where it is 
made into “ charges,” or short cylinders, four or 
five inches thick, and containing eight to twelve 

each. .Four these are placed in a 
strong iron chamber or “ retort,” with a changea- 
ble nozzle, so as to regulate the size of the pencil, 
and subjected to tremendous hydraulic pressure, 
under which the composition is pushed through 
the nozzle in the shape of a long cord, and pass- 
ed over a sloping table, slit at right angles with 
the cords to give passage to a knife which cuts 
them into lengths. They are then laid on boards 


.to dry, and, after a few hours, are removed to 


sheets of corrugated zinc, the corrugation serving 
to prevent the pencils from warping during the 
process of baking, to which they are next sub- 
jected in a kiln, into which superheated steam is 
introduced in pipes, the temperature being regu- 
lated according to the requirements of the article 
exposed to its influence. From the kiln the arti- 
cles go to the finishing and packing-room, where 
the ends are thrust for a second under rapidly re- 
— emery wheels, and withdrawn neatly and 
smoothly pointed. They are then packed in 
pasteboard boxes, each containing one hundred 
pencils, and these are in turn packed for ship- 
ment in wooden boxes containing one hundred 
each, or ten thousand pencils in a shipping box, 
Nearly all the work is done by boys, and the 
cost, therefore, is light. | 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Horsrorp’s ACID PHosPHATE makes a delight- 
ful and healthy drink with water and sugar. 


WHITE GLYCERINE leaves the skin 
soft, smooth, pliable, and beautiful. Use Pearl’s 
White Glycerine Toilet Soap. 


Lams CUTLETS.— Trim the slices free from 
fat, beat up the yelk of an ege with rasped bread 
or crackers, season with pepper and salt, dip in 
the cutlet, and fry in butter gently, until thorough- 
ly done. 


GrrEn Tomato Soy. — Two gallons of green 
tomatoes sliced, not peeled, twelve good sized 
onions, two quarts vinegar, one quart sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of salt, two of ground mustard, 
two of black pepper, ground, one of allspice, one 
of cloves ; mix, and stew till tender; stir often to 
prevent burning. Jar for use. 


FRICASSEE OF ONIONS.— Peel two or three 
dozen of the very small, round, white onions; 
sprinkle them with salt, let them remain for half 
an hour, then roll them upon a cloth to dry them 
slightly, and dredge with flour; throw them into 
a stewpan, in which you have melted two ounces 
of fresh butter, toss them over a gentle fire for 
five tninutes, drain the fat from them, add a pint 
of rich milk, minced lemon peel, white pepper, 
salt, and butter. Simmer for ten minutes, and 
serve in the sauce. 


ANGEL CAKE. — One and a half tumblerfuls of 
ered sugar, one tumblerful of flour, eleven 
eggs, the whites beaten stiff, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, and a pinch of salt; flavor with 
vanilla; siftthe sugar and flour (with which the 
salt and cream — have mixed) ~ 
times separately; mix the sugar and eggs toget 
er; add’ the r Ae (do not stir much after the 
flour is in), and add the flavoring last. Turn on 


the side to cool when done. Use a three-quart. 


pan with a hole in the centre. 


Sorosis PuppING. — Ingredients: Three sweet 
oranges, three-fourths pound sugar, one half 
pound sweet almonds, rose water, sixteen 
one pound fresh butter, puff paste. Take t 
outside rinds of the oranges, boil in several wa- 
ters until tender ; pound them in a mortar with 
the sugar; bianch the almonds, and beat them 
very fine with rose water to keep them from oil- 
ing. Break the eggs, and froth six of the whites ; 
beat very light yelks and remaining whites; 
cream the butter, and beat all the ingredients to- 


gether until perfectly light. Then line pie plates 


with a thin 
over top of t 


paste, and bake. Sift 
pudding when drawn from the 


oven. 


MINCED CHICKEN OR MuTTron witH Ecos 
FOR INVALIDS.— Take, if chicken, some of the 
white meat from the breast, and remove all skin 
and outside parts: if mutton, an underdone slice 
or two from the leg, saddle, or Join; mince it 
very vooe f. put it into a stewpan with a little 
very g — gravy or beef tea free from fat. 
Flavor it if liked, with a few herbs and spices, 
and simmer gently until quite hot, but not boil 
ing; then thicken it with a little butter and flour, 
and season to taste with pepper and salt. Put 
this mince on a small dish, and serve on the top 
of a nicely poached egg. 


CHARLOTTE Russ. — Take half an ounce of 
gelatine, and put in only just enough warm water 
to cover it; while this is slowly dissolving take 
one pet of thick, sweet cream, and whip it up to 
a stiff froth ; beat well the white of one egg; af- 
ter the gelatine is dissolved, boil it for two or 
three minutes, then sweeten and flavor it; when 
it is about warm as new milk, add the cream and 
egg, and beat the mixture until it is cold. If the 
sponge cake over which this is to be turned is 
baked on a large, round tin which is aap sa 
around the edge, it adds much to the pretty effect 
of the dish. Put the cake while warm, to prevent 
its crumbling, into a round dish, allowing the 
scallops to show on top; then pour the whipped 
cream over it. 


Cure For AsTHMA. — A lady whose husband 
has suffered very acutely from asthma, and had 
tried many methods of relief, without advantage, 
sends the following : — 

“One very hot day when the thermometer 
stood at one hundred and six degrees my husband 
took a severe cold, and asthma trouble com- 
menced. A gentleman sent him word that an old 
man of his ———- had been cured by 
sleeping on a pillow made of ‘ wild balsam,’ or, 
as the Massachusetts — call it, ‘life ever- 
lasting.’ It grows wild in most places in the 
country, and is very sweet, and considered by 
some an excellent thing for cold, — made into a 
tea of course. We had n’t a particle of faith, 
but, as some grew close wy, sent and got it, and, 
as it was not dry enough for a pillow, put it on 
the floor in his room. That night my hus- 
band did n’t have the asthma, nor has he had it 
since. We don’t expect it will last, but we don’t 
know. We are gathering more. We are going 
to give it a thorough trial. It has worked, a 
miracle so far, for it is now a week since he has 
had the asthma.” 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


IN THE CONSERVATORY. 


But we meust return! What will they say? 
Yes, 1 know it 's awfully nice 

In the window here, from the others away, 
With a taste, now and then, of the ice, 

And now and then of — 
It was n’t at all requi 

That you should illustrate thus with a sketch 
The speech that of course you admired, 


“ No matter how naughty. There! you have spoiled 
The classical Grecian knot’ 

In which you like my hair to be coiled, 
And 1 really don’t know what 

Other mischief you have n't cone. How you've mussed 
My gown! You squeeze like a vise! 

Why can’t you men take something on trust, 
And be more dainty and nice ? 


“There! I’m ready now. What! just one more? 
Oh! a’n't you a darling tease ? 

Aral love me so? — One, two, three, four! 
There! come, now, ———- please ! 

1 'm almost Atraid of the parlor glare : 
When they look at my ips, they "il see 


The kisses upon them ‘0, not there ; 
But, gr eyes, may be.” 


Oh, you wretch ! 


Eart 


“ Look here, my dear,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, 
tossing over the laces and ribbons in his wife’s 
oureau drawer, “what ’s become of that can 

ner? I dont see it anywhere.” 

“What do you want of it?” asked Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, fluttering up to protect her trin 
kets, and trying to gain a little time. 

“I want to open some sardines with it,” re- 
torted Mr. Spoopendyke, abandoning the drawer, 
and hunting through the work-basket. “Think 
I want to comb my hair with it? Well, I don’t. 
I want some sardines. What have you done 
with it?” 

“ You might take your big knife,” recommend- 
ed Mrs. S pendyke. “The large blade is just 
the thing for that. 

Mr. Spoopendyke seized the knife, and bored 
away at one corner of the box, while his wife 
looked on with considerable distress. 

“Had n’t you better put a paper under the 
box? You'll get the oil all over the table- 
cloth,” suggested Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“No, I won’t either,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, 
as the knife plunged through, and the oil spatter- 
ed. “Serve you right if I did,” he continued, 
ploughing away at the tin, while the grease flew 
n all directions. “It would teach you to put 


the can opener where you can find it. What 
kind of housekceping do you call this, anyhow ?” 
he yelled, as the ¢ slipped out, and closed up- 
on his fingers. 
“Did hurt dear?” asked Mrs. 

poo yke, anxiously. 

No. I did n’t ren myself,” Mr. 
Spoopendyke. “The dod-gasted knife struck 
the bone, or I would have been dead with agon 
an hour ago. Give me some ether!” he howled. 
“Fetch me some chloroform! S’pose I’m go- 
ing to saw away at this box any more without an- 
esthetic? Got anidea that Iam going to chip 
off a couple dozen fingers without something tu 


deaden the pain? Where ’s the laughing gas? 
Give me some laughing gas while I extract these 
measly old fish,” and Mr. Spoopendyke pranced 
around the room, and then jabbed the knife into 
the box again, and rippe == as though he 
was run by steam. “ Nuuse to hide away from 
me,” he yelled, hacking at the box with all his 
might ; “ I know you ’re in there, and there can’t 
any dod-gasted sardine that ever was built get 
away from me. Come out, I tell ye!” and he 
seized a fish by the tail, and slung him across the 
room. “You ‘re transacting busincss with 
Spoopendyke now!” 

And he clawed out a handful of mashed sar- 
dines, and slapped them down on a plate. 

pendyke, dodging the flying heads and tails. 
«They won't be good if you open them that 
way. 

“ Oh, won’t they?” howled Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“Tf you don’t like ’em that way what “dl you ask 
me for them for? May be you want me to take 
‘em out in a baby-carriage. Perhaps you ’ve got 
an idea I ought to q@imb under ’em and lift ’em 
out? Maybe you want me to get into that box 
with a boat, and take ’em out with a seine ? 
Well, I won't, I tell ye. Give me the tongs. 
Gone to get married to the can opener, have n’+ 


they ?” 
And Mr. Spoupendyke grabbed another fish, 
dyke 


and fire him into the grate. 

“ Be patient, my dear,” said Mrs. S ; 
soothingly, “Make the opening a little wider, 
and they "Il come out.” 

“ A’n’t I patient?” shouted Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“P’haps you want me to sing to ’em, I wish I 
was an angel, and with the’ — gast the fish! 
Come out of that!” and with a wrench Mr. 
hauled off the top, and disclosed 
the mangled remains of his enemies. “Now, 
give me a lemon,” and he eved the repast with 
anything but contentment. “ Stir around, and 
get me a lemon; quick now.” 

“Upon my word, my dear, I don’t believe 
there ’s a lemon in the house,” stammered Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. “I had one ”— 

“Oh, you had one!” proclaimed Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke, “only you are just out. If you 'd bee 
brought up right, you 'd only need an awning 
and a family on the top floor to be a grocery 
shop! 8S" I’m going to eat these raw sar- 
dines? Think I’m going to swallow these fish 
alive ? Gimme something to put on them, will 
ye? 

“What would you like, my dear?” queried 
Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“Ink, dod gast it! Fetch me some measly 
ink! Got any nails ? Can't ye find some lauda- 
num somewhere ?” and Mr. Spoopendyke pro- 
jected himself into a closet, and brought out a 

ttle of arnica. “There!” he howled, as he 
dashed the contents over the sardines. “ There 
’s your fish all ready for you, and the next time 
you want me to open the things, you have a lem- 
on, will ye?” . 
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rs. Spoopendy 

“No, I don't.” 

“ But this is afresh box,” said Mrs, Spoopen- 
dyke, displaying the sardines in neat layers. 

“How did you get it open? ” demanded Mr. 
Spoopendyke. 

“ With the can-opener,” replied the wife. “I 
Send on your tool box,where you put it to 

ni 

“Maybe I put the lemon in there to sharpen 

that too,” grunted Mr. Spoopendyke, peggin 


away at the box, and looking up with his mou 


But, enngnicies the taste of vi r, he made 
some remarks about people only needing a handle 
and cork to be a Fortunatus jug; and, having fin- 
ished the lot, he demanded why his wife had n’t 
asked for ’em if she wanted some, and went to 
bed with some incoherent a Amen on the 
absurdity of folks sitting around [ike martyrs with 
fish within reach. 


PRONUNCIATION. 
Master Jones, N: must 
ithout delay to the 


weet Mi should 
wart at once to the 


Smiled M “In quick 


These conflicts of pronunciation 
Would not be if they cailed it “ station.” 


Corns are of two kinds,— vegetable and ani- 
mal. Vegetable corn grows in rows, and the an- 
imal corn grows on toes. There are several 


kinds of corn; there is the unicorn, capricorn, | | 


corn-dodger, field-corn, and toe-corn, which you 
feel the most. It is said, I believe, that gophers 
like corn, but s having corns do not like 
to “go fur,” if they can help it. Corns have 
nalts. 4 and some colonels have corns. Vegeta- 
ble corn grows on ears, but another corn grows 
on the feet at the other end of the body. Anoth- 
er kind of corn is the acorn ; these grow on oaks, 
but there is no hoax about the corn. The acorn 
is a corn with an indefinite article, indeed. Try 
it and see. Many a man wishes when he has a 
corn that is was an acorn. Folks that have corns 
sometimes send for a doctor, and if the doctor 
himself is corned, he probably won't do so well 
or says corns are pro- 
duced by tight boots and shoes, which is probably 
the reason why, when a man is tight, they say he 
is corned. If a farmer manages well, he can get 
a good deal of corn to the acre, but I know a far- 
mer who has one corn that makes the biggest 
acher on his farm. The bigger crop of vegetable 
corn a man raises, the better he likes it; but the 
bigger crop of animal corn he raises the better he 
does not like it, Another kind of corn is the 
cern-dodger. The way it is made is very simple, 
and is as follows,—that is, if you want to know. 
You goalong the street and meet a man you know 


on his toe that has the corn on it, and see if you 
don’t have occasion to dod; In that way you, 
will find out what = comdedger is. 


A hard old customer was . He was 
never known to attend church, was consid- 
ered the wickedest man in the town where he 
lived. One night his old cow was prowling abort 
the house seeking what she may devour, and stuck 
her head in the swill barrel. y the time the bar- 
rel was empty, her head was so far in the barrel 
that she could not withdraw it, and she made a 


blind rush to free herself from the incumbrance. 


As luck would have it she struck a bee-line for 
the house, and directly for the front door. The 
old man was sitting inside telling his family all 
about the great murder trial,when the cow gave a 
frightful llow, which was aay og by the 
empty barrel into an unearthly roar. t the same 
time the front door crashed from its hinges, and 
the cow with her uncommon head-gear bolted into 
the room. Old wickedness gave one look at the 
{frightful cemon which confronted him ; eachesepa- 
rate and individual hair stood on end; a shivering 
feeling crawled up and down his back; his 
protruded from his head; altogether he was a 
picture of abject terror. S ly his tongue 
was loosened and he screamed, — 

“For Heaven's sake, take Mary! she ’s better 
prepared than I am!” 


_ Since that eventful night the man has joined. 
ian easy-going church, which is one step progres- 
sive, and he only swears when he sees old brindle 
or the swill barrel. The old cow “fetched him.” 


“Herman,” said Hoffenstein, as he louked 
over a little book in which he kept small accounts, 
“has dot shoemaker vot keeps de corner around 
baid vat he owes de sdore yet?” 

“No, Mr. Hoffenstein,” replied the clerk, “ but 
I dhink he vill. He vas a goot man, uf he vas 

“Dot may be so, Herman, but you had petter 
vatch him. Don’t let him haf ding more on 
gredit. You must always dhink a man is a ras- 
gal until he bays vat he owes, uf you don’t you 
vill lose money by dinking he vas goot. My 
gracious, Herman, I haf seen blendy uf 
men who vere goot. Dey vould get dings at my | 
sdore on credit, und spend dere cash mit some 
von else. Vatch de shoemaker, Herman: I haf 
been poor myself vonce.” ‘ 
“ De shoemaker, Misder Hoffenstein,” said the 
clerk, “ vould haf paid before dis uf he don’t haf 
been so poor.” 
“ But he don’t got no pisness being dot vay,” 
replied Hoffenstein. “A man vot vas 4 
Herman, don’t can blame no one but himself. 
Vy don’t he get velty like oder beoble? Ufa 
man vas sadisfied mit boing poor, he don’t can 
be vert a tam, you know. Ven I vas beddling I 
vent to a velty merchant ‘to get some goots on 

dit. He don’t let me haf dem, und I dold 
ot I vas honest uf I vas a poor man. “ Vat you 
dink, Herman, he says: ‘ My frent, hell vas so 
full of beople in your fix dat dere legs vas sdick- 
ing de windows owit.’ Dot exberience, Herman, 
learned me dot a man don’t haf invluence 
enough in dis world to make de dogs bark 


has a corn, and a rough character; then you step 


him, und I vent to work. Dree years after dot 
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haf a dry-goots sdore, und vas de bresident of a 
bolitical association. My g-r-acious, Herman, 
nefer vant to be a poor man. De dhing only 
vot a poor man can get vas religion, und he 
vould n’t get dot uf it cost smedings. Recollect 


dot berseverance in pisness vill make you velty, 


und dot uf you vail in de righd vay dere vas 
money in it. Ven 1 vas keeping a redail sdore 
in de gountry, pisness got Bulb und I vent to 
Simon ausman, my vife’s uncle, u I says, 
* Simon, I dink I vill fail, dere was no money in de 

“* Reuben,’ he says, ‘de poys vas ing you 
as high as dwenty cents dis year, und fa dhink you 
petter vait.’ 

“I dook his advice, Herman, and nexd year, 
ven dey vas baying ter cents, I vailed, und made 
ofer four dousand dollars. Shust dink of it. 
Now dere vas Solomon Oppenheimer, who put 
up a leedile store away owit in Arkansas, und de 
gountry for fifteen = around vas so poor dot 
all de fleas vent away. Vell, he put his sdore 
dere, und for seex years he vailed in pisness, und 
now Solomon owns a gouple uf brick sdores in 
Houston, Texas. He make all uf dot by his 
berseverance. Dink uf it, Herman, und vile you 


dhink off it don’t let de shoemaker ye vas talkin’ 
aboud got avay mitoud baying vat he owes.” 


“T hate to see a hitch in a weddin’,” remarkeda 


farmer from out Jamaica way, as he dropped into 
the Brooklyn Eagle’s counting room with a nup- 
tial notice. “ It looks bad, and it makes talk.” 

“ Anything wrong about this wedding?” asked 
the clerk, as he made change for the old man. 

“ Nothing positively wrong, but it did n’t launch 
like I want to see things of that kind. You seen 
by the notice that Buck Thomas was marrin’ Mary 
Biff, and at one time we begun to think they never 
would git pasa that ceremony.” 

“ What was the hitch ?” 

“Why Buck ‘is a Methodist, and Mary is a 
*Piscopalian, and as one wanted one service, and 
the other another, they patched up some kind of 
a scheme to have both. Neither would go to the 
other's church, but each had their own minister, 
and the weddin’ come off in the school-house. 
The ’Piscopal minister married Mary, and the 
Methodist undertook to marry Buck, and there 
they was takin’ alternate whacks at the thing, and 
neither payin’ any attention to the other. The 
Methodist brother tired off a sermon first, and the 
bride sat down and went to, sleep. Then the 
’Piscopalian said as how we ’d all dropped in to 
see that woman j’ined, but he would n't say who to, 
and wanted to know if there was any objections. 
That started up the Methodist, who ma to ask 
Buck if he knew what a solemn business he was 
peggin’ at, and if he really meant trade. All 
that time the ’Piscopalian was howlin’ around 
about ‘this woman,’ and Mary was sayin’ she ’d 
do this and that and the other. The Methodist 
was marryin’ away on his side, and finally they 
brought up agin a stump.” 

aon ’s that?” asked the clerk. 

“ Well, the ’Piscopalian Would n’t ize 
Buck or his minister, and the Methodist would 
n’t have nothin’ to do with Mary or her preacher, 
_ and. there was no way of gittin’ ’em together. 
qweryhing was all ready except askin’ t if 
they ’d take each other, and neither one of ’em 


would do it. Mary and Buck was standin’ hand 
in hand, and the crowd was gittin’ hungry.” 
“ How did they get throu ih it?” 
“ Had to compromise. hey wrangled around 
for a time, and nally Buck spoke up of his own 
d 


accord, and said he ‘d take Mary for his wedded 
wife, and then Mary chipped in and said she 'd 


take Buck for her husband. At that we all cheer- 
ed and hollered. But there they plumped on 
another snag.” 

“In what respect ? "inquired the clerk. 

“ Because there was no one to pronounce ’em 
man and wife. Buck tried to reason Mary into 


lettin’ the Methodist do that part, and Mary 
argued with Buck and tried to persuade him into 
listenin’ to her preacher ; but it was nouse. That 
brougnt on another row, and, as it was gettin’ nigh 
on to dark, we all felt that somethin’ ought to 
done, as we ’d been there most all day.” 
“i a did they get married ?” asked the tired 

er 

“ Yes; we fixedit up. The ministers was gittin’ 
pretty mad at dach other, but they agreed that 
they ’d each attend to their own flock, so the 
Methodist said ‘I now pronounce you man,’ and 
the ’Piscopalian said ‘ I now pronounce you wife,’ 
and they let it go at that. Then Buck paid the 
Methodist, and the ’Piscopalian wanted to know 
where he came in. Buck said he ‘d hired his 
man and paid him, and, as he was not responsible 
for his wife’s foolishness before a her 


parson could whistle for his wealth. I guess 
there ’l] be a lawsuit about it, for the ’Piscopalian 


ba he ’ll have half of that fi’ dollars if it takes 
a leg 


short of to the armpit. I don’t like to see 
them hitches at weddin’s. It don’t look right, 
and it a’n't business.” 
With which reflection the old man buttoned up 
his change and drove home in deep meditation. 


A Little-Rock paper relates the following ac- 
count of a colored revival meeting : — 

Services were first held in Calico Church last 
Sunday night. It had been announced that a 
preacher would address the congregation, and 
that a new method of presenting gospel facts 
would be adopted. The colored people were very 
anxious to hear the new preacher. A new way 
of presenting the gospel excited curiosity. Sun- 
day night the house was filled. The preacher 
wasrather late. Finallyhe came. All eyes were 
turned toward him. He was Jerry, the ex-politi- 
cian. He said — 

“T-sees a good many ole tuffs in dis house, an’ 
I wants ’em to come up to der mourner’s bench 
right now. Da’s got ter come. De Lord doan 
say I wish you would do anythin’, but he says 
you 's got to do it. Firmness in religion. 
rock of ages is made outen flint. Mr. Johnson,” 
said the preacher, addressing a sinner, come u 
an’ put yer head on dis bench. I’se played kyar 
wid yer, but you ’s got ter reform. Come on, I 
tells you: is yer comin’?” 

“No, I is n’t,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“Den I'll fetch yer. You’se been standin’ off 
de preachers long ‘nough.” 

he preacher left the pulpit, advanced to where 
Mr. J was standing and caught him by the 
collar. 

“Turn me loose! I doan wanter hab no truck 
wid you, man.” 
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“Come up heah ter dis bench, or I "Il drag 
dar. De gospel is roused. De time ob salvation 
is at han’. 

“Turn me loose, I tells yer. I ’se a bad man, 
an’ toats matches in my hat.” 

“Yas, an’ yer "ll toat sulphur in de hem ob x 
garments. Come on heah, or I ‘ll jerk de stuffin’ 
outen you.” 

The two men began struggling and the wildest 
confusion prevailed. 

“ Sing ‘ Ole Tugboat of Zion,’” said the 

acher, and the congregation obeyed. Finally 

r. Johnson was dragged to the bench. He was 
warned not to lift up his head; and a deacon 
was stationed over him with a club. “Go out 
and ‘pel °em to come in,” said the preacher. 
“De feast ob de Lord must be ‘tended, boy,” ex- 
claimed the preacher. “Put yer head on de 
board of ’pentance. Go on, ur yer ’d be lame for 
aweek. Git down dar, ole man! Young ooman, 
sa yer head down thar! When de Moony an’ 

kum business fails, yer ‘s got ter use de im- 
proved plan. Doan let dat man out,” exclaimed 
the preacher, as a large individual made a break 
for the door. “ Hole him. Now, yer raskil, 
would yer run from de lam’? When de lam’ 
won't fetch ’em yer mus’ use de ram. Da switch- 
ed de lam’s tail at Jerico, an’ de walls stood still ; 
but when da pushed wind through de ram's horn, 
datumbled. Oh, yer does n’t want ter come, does 
yer? Deacon, hitdis man.” The deacon sprang 
forward, and was on the eve of braining the 
sinner, when he announced his willingness to go. 
Some fifteen or twenty were thus taken up, and, 
frightened by so determined an example, the 
other sinners meekly obeyed. Within an hour 
from the time that preaching began seventy-five 
mourners were at the bench. Old Jerry stood in 
the midst,exhorting. “Dar’s a bright star shinin’ 
in de east, — put vour head down,” said he, as a 
boy looked up, as though hunting for the star. 
” De gospel car is rollin’. Sinners is comin’ ter 
*pentance.” 

A refractory mourner jumped up and attempted 
te run, but was promptly knocked down by one of 
the deacons. The meeting lasted until nearly 
daylight, and the preacher left, highly satisfied 
with the result. It is said that other preachers 
are going to adopt his method, and that a sweep- 
ing religious campaign will soon be instituted. 


French wits are very happy in describing fami- 
ly disagreements. Here is the last little scene, 
which we find in a Paris paper : — 

The husband has treated his wife to the theatre. 
The action takes place in two front seats during 
the first act of the play. 

She — Considering that this is the first time 
that vou have deigned to take me anywhere, I am 
surprised that you paid so little attention to my 
comfort. A devoted husband would have secured 
better seats, but you said, of course, “Oh, any- 
thing is good enough for her!” 

He — But, my dear, these are the best seats in 
the house and [ cannot see what more you can 
ask, for I hardly copra you would wish to oc- 
cupy the emperor’s box. 

She — You mean that I am not good enough 
for it! I don’t thank you for bringing me here, 
since it was only to have an opportunity of pay- 
ing me such compliments. 


He — You are wrong, my love. I simply wish- 
éd to point out, when you reproached me with 
neglecting your comfort, that I came to the thea- 
tre, said, “Give me two of the best seats in the 
house!” and paid down my 16 francs, as I would 
have paid 60 to give you comfort. 

She—So you squandered 16 francs withont 
knowing what seats you were getting, so that if, 
when we arrived, they had openeda dark cupboard, 
and said, “Get up on the second shelf!” we 
would have no recourse but to do so! 

He— That is going to an extreme, my love. 
When you pay to see a play, it is manifest that 
they can’t put you into a dark cupboard. Any 
one with common sense can see that. 

She — Oh, thank you! SoI don’t com- 
mon sense. But I see what it is, —I understand 
it all! You are trying to take the sixteen francs, 

ou have wasted, out of me. Asif I was to blame 
cause some one else swindled you by giving 
you such seats. 

He — No one swindled me; I selected them 
myself on the diagram. 

She — Yes, you parted with your money on 
the strength of a diagram, without looking to see 
the seats, and find out if they were comfortable. 

He — But it is not customary. 

She — When you buy a two-franc chicken you 
feel it to see if it is tender — 

4 —And in the day-time the theatres are 
ark. 

She — Easy enough to get a lantern. 

He— Bosh! 

She — Bosh? Do you want me to believe that 
in a city the size of Paris sucha thing as a lantern 
is n’t to be found? But, no! The least little 
thing costs too much trouble; you would sooner 
see an unhappy woman, whose health and happi- 
ness the law has confided to your keeping, suffer 
agony on a seat harder than a road. 

He —I go for a cushion, mydear. (Rising.) 

She — Oh, thank you. Do bring me a cushion 
every one has saton. And while you are about 
it, see if you can find a cast-off bouquet that has 
been lying under a seat for a few wee 

He — You want flowers? How stupid of me 
to forget! Ill get them this — 

She — Your confession was not needed to con- 
vince me of your neglect. Any other husband, 
on finding that the wife of his bosom was placed 
alongside of a fat woman escaped from a circus, 
and reeking with patchouli, would have seen to 
it that a door was opened. 

He —I will, with pleasure, my love, only as 
the act has been begun, I shall have to disturb 
every one. 

She — Rather than incommode strangers 
would see the mother of your children tales. 
I suppose that 's her husband there—that grin- 
ning idiot — 

e-— Ssh, my love. He's doing what we 
should do, — following the play. 

She —And a nice play it is, too; no one can 
make head or tail out of it. 

He — If you were to listen instead of talking — 

She —I suppose you'd like a woman 
— to open hef mouth when she ’s away from 


ome. 

He —I do not sa 
after the curtain ante to listen to the actors, 
the practice couduces to obtaining idea 

story. 
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She—A nice story it is too. Your countess 
who receives Tom, Dick and Harry —ha! there ; 
they ’re singing — while she shows him out. Do 
people in g society sing when they go from 
one room to another, I'd like to know? And 
only just now they said there was a nervous no- 
tary had his office in the lower story! He must 
have a nice quiet time of it, poor man, if they 
howl a duet every time a door is opened. And 
look at those doors! Every coor has two leavcs, 
and each time any one goes in or out he opens both 
leaves! Is that the fashion in good society? I 
suppose they draw the bolts at the top and bot- 
tom each time. And they never shut a door— 
not they! The door has to shut itself. 

He — You see, my dear, on the stage it is as- 
sumed that there is a lackey on the other side to 
close the door — 

She — Oh, then there was a lackey in the coun- 
tess’s bedroom when she went into it to dress, as 
she said. A nice countess, that? If those are 
the morals and manners of the noble age of Louis 
XIV., I thank Heaven that I’m only a common 
woman. And that’s what you paid your sixteen 
francs to see! 

He — You are severe, my love. 

She — 1am not, but since the theatre is a school 
of manners I don’t want to hear people screech 
in a notary’s house or see a countess lock herself 
up with a footman. There! one of them has be- 
gun to dance! 

He— Did.n’t you hear him say, “ Let me take 
advantage of the countess’s absence to practise 
the gas | am to dance with her tonight.” That’s 
why he is dancing. 

he — And what about the n down stairs? 
He must pay a very low rent to induce him to re- 
main in such a place. And who is this new 
character that enters the countess’s apartments 
as easily as a knife enters a pound of butter? 
She ’s a countess that takes precautions about her 
dressing room! 1'd as soon think of dressing 
myself in the street. 

He—Ssh! He said—did n’t you hear him? 
—that he found no one in the ante-chamber to 


announce him. 


She — Then who shut the door from the out- 
side? It must be a nicely run household — not 
even a servant to answer the door. I hope the 
oes clients don’t leave their securities with 

m. 


He — Oh, if you come down to such trifles — 
She — Trifles! You consider it a trifle to call 
ona — while she is dressing. But I am not 
surprised. You have no sense of decency. I am 
only astonished that you have n’t quitted me 
hours ago to meander round the countess. I 
have been waiting to hear you say you had an en- 
ement with the notary. 
i¢— Hush, my dear. Everybody is staring 
atus. You forgot that you are at theatre. 
She — Now I see why you were ready to spend 
sixteen francs to take me to the theatre. Itwas 
with the triple object in view of breaking me ona 
stone bench, poisoning me with and 


perverting my moral sense. You wished to re- 
duce me to the level of your countess, who opens 
her cours to whole cities — races. 

He—I beg of you, my dear— They are 
laughing at us. 

She —I won’t stay here another instant. I ‘Il 
go and get the moncy back; Jet them deduct the 
price of the act we have seen, if they are mean 
enough toexactit. Oh,heavens! There} all five 
of them are kissing the countess. 

He — You see she has just recognized her five 
long-lost brothers. 

She — Don’t tell me! No woman ever recog- 
nized five long-lost brothers at once. If she pre- 
tends they are her brothers it is only because there 
is some faint spark of shame left in her. 

He — If you understood the plot you — 

She —So I’m an idiot,am I? Here, let me 
out. 

He — Wait till the end of the act. 

Ti 

e— We will have to derange everybody — 

She — Come this moment "ll slong 
the knees of the audience. Oh!—Oh! (Goes 
into hysterics and is removed to a carriage by her 
husband and a stranger.) 

Stranger — I hope the air will revive your wife, 
sir. If I can be of any further service to you, 
here is my card. 

He — Thank you, sir. (Reads.) “ Mr. Lion 
King, Wild-Beast Tamer!” 


Jim Webster was brought before an Austin 
justice of the peace, It was the same old charge 
that used to bother him so much in Galveston. 
After the evidence was all in, the judge, with the 
perplexed look, said, — 

“But I do not comprehend, Webster, how it 
was possible for you to steal those chickens when 
they were roosting right under the owner’s win- 
= and there were two vicious dogs in the 

ard. 

“It would n’t do yer a bit of good, j for 
me to splain how I cotched dem chiceee’ for 
yer could n’t do it yourself if ye tried it forty 
times, and yer might get yer hide full of buckshot 
de berry fust time yer put yer leg ober de fence. 
De bes’ way fer yer to do, jedge, is fer to buy yer 
chickens in de market.” 


THERE 'S MANY A SLIP. 


The lovers walked on Beacon Street, 
As twilight’s shades came softly stealing, 
When Augustus Charles 
Before the maiden fair was kneeling. 
“ Arise, my love,” she quickly said, 
on trembling tones true love revealing ; 


vy nd repress 


The youth arose, and anid, 

ae For wounds like this there no healing; 
I have no tale of love to tell ! 

1 slipped on 


that banana peeling! ”’ 
Euor 
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